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DESIRE OF GOD AND ITS OPPONENTS 


The identification of charity must proceed largely by the well- 
beaten theological way of eliminating what the virtue is not. In 
earlier articles confusion of true love of God with emotional affection 
or with a perceptible and spontaneous attraction of the will has 
been dealt with, and the notion that it must embody on the part 
of the intelligence a distinct realization of certain precise aspects 
of the divine perfection has been criticized. It is necessary to 
deal next with an error which is much more radical than the mis- 
interpretations mentioned and which also comes nearer to the 
centre of the question, since it consists in a distorted version of 
the way in which the will becomes united with God, This is an 
error by excess, which allows only the most perfect kind of associa- 
tion of the soul with its Creator. Only the most exalted and self- 
immolatory kind of union is held to be in place here: all self- 
regarding instincts must be suppressed. Theories of this kind 
introduce a distinction of two kinds of love which underlies 


not only the issue mentioned but also a matter under debate among 
Catholics. 


I 


Nowadays when so much has come to be known of the influences 
that motivate human conduct it is not surprising that the meaning 
of love should have come up for close examination. Love or desire 
in one form or another is the driving-force of mankind and indeed 
the factor that energizes all creation. ‘‘ The opposite of death 
is desire.’”’ Father D’Arcy’s essay! in the philosophy of love 
embodies a wide survey of many modern investigations in this 
field. These are directed to many different problems and start 
from many different backgrounds. De Rougemont is concerned 
to place historically the exact provenance of the notion of romantic 
love which first makes its appearance in the songs of the trouba- 
dours and which has retained such a remarkable hold on popular 
imagination down to the present day. Nygren sets out to expose 


1 The Mind and Heart of Love, London, 1945. 
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the perversion which he supposes the concept of religious love to 
have suffered under Hellenizing influence from the very earliest 
days of Christianity. Freud and his successors attempt to un- 


cover and dissect the submerged instincts which are at the root ° 


of the various human impulses of love and hate. Scholastic writers 
and many modern Catholics address themselves particularly to 
the theological difficulty of how love of God “ above all things,” 
and therefore above self, is psychologically possible for a human 
personality which is a kind of ultimate in relation to its activities 
and therefore, it would appear, can love things only as suitable 
to itself. Many different explanations of this apparent anomaly 
have been offered by Gilson, Rousselot, de Régnon, Burnaby and 
others. 

Father D’Arcy’s own enquiry is concerned ultimately with the 
latter question. But his work has a value antecedently to its 
contribution here. No reader can fail to be impressed by an 
extraordinary unanimity in one respect displayed by writers 
who differ on so many other points. Love seems to be universally 
recognized as not constituting a single and simple entity but as 
divisible into two elements or exercised in two ways. And it 
is always the same two aspects that are distinguished. De 
Rougemont and Nygren may understand the terms agape and 
eros so differently that at times the words seem to have changed 
places, but for both writers a self-regarding, interested love is 
opposed to a love that abandons the thought of self and becomes 
lost in its object. Primitive myths, widely separate in origin 
and character, and many later imaginative writings can be read 
as allegorical presentations of this contrast. Psycho-analysts 
distinguish the tendency to self-assertion and aggrandizement 
from the death-instinct, which is an irrational impulse towards 
self-sacrifice and destruction. This last difference is held to corres- 
pond more or less with the opposition which writers like Claudel 
and Brémond find between animus, the rational part of the soul 
which is selfish and possessive by inclination, and anima, an element 
which is yielding and altruistic—the masculine and feminine 
strains in human nature, as some would describe them. Even 
less obvious analogies are traced. Father D’Arcy suggests that 
the same contrast can be found in the relationship discerned by 
philosophy in all creatures between an essential element, 
which concentrates on the development of the individual limited 
nature, and an existential component which, because the note 
of existence of itself implies no limitation, chafes at the boundaries 
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to § of self and tends to submerge itself in the infinite. Nature and 
iest personality in man are thought to represent similar divergences 
saad and even human knowledge is interpreted to the same effect, 
oot according as it tends to possession of something outside oneself 
ers or exhibits a sort of deference and submission towards its object. 
to Much of this evidence and speculation will appeal chiefly to 
ss," specialists in particular sciences or adherents of particular phil- 
han osophies. But few readers will have any doubt about the con- 
tes clusion that all analysis of human love sees it as exerted in an 
ble inward and outward movement. Love is selfish or ‘ ecstatic ” 
aly centrifugal or centripetal : the dichotomy appears in all systematic 
ind thought on the subject. By reference to these two forces theories 
of morality are labelled and assessed. Historians and biographers 
the are constantly judging in terms of self-seeking motives and their 
its reverse. 
= These categories, furthermore, are not mere scientific fabrication. 
pity They belong to the ordinary unorganized thought of everyday 
ully life which is formalized by philosophers and other commentators. 
= No one can fail to observe that human beings and all living things 
it are orientated in two different directions. By a primary instinct 
De every creature seeks to perfect himself and realize his own poten- 
ind tialities. At the same time each finite being finds itself a part 
ged of a whole and is moved spontaneously to look beyond itself and 
hee contribute to a wider good. The universe is not a collection of 
— distinct entities but an organization of different things, and their 
5m association is realized by a vast interlocking movement of give 
vad and take, a complicated and reciprocal relationship of donor and 
sts recipient, principal and subordinate. Irrational beings seek their 
ent individual advantage and at the same time protect the interests 
rds of the tribe and subserve, acquiescently or otherwise, the needs 
— of other kinds of creatures. Human beings in all departments 
del of life work partly for themselves and partly for the benefit of 
oul others. The central human relationship of marriage is an obvious 
ent instance of this two-way process, both as between the two con- 
me tracting parties and in so far as their joint interest is contrasted 
tap with that of their offspring and of society in general. ‘‘ Love,” 
iat says St. Albert the Great, quoting pseudo-Dionysius, “is the 
by connection and bond by which the universality of things is linked 
nt, together in marvellous friendship and unity.’’? 


These two kinds of love are instinctively graded in order of 
dignity. There is a common feeling that unselfish love is the 
1JIn 3 Sent., D. 27, art. 4 
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higher and more creditable form and that a human person is abused 
by being subjected to love of the other sort. But men sometimes 
dedicate themselves to abstract causes, art or science, and if the 
cause is worthy such a course is respected. On the other hand 
they may subordinate other persons to their own ends. Such 
procedure is selfishness, a concept which is constantly invoked 
in the assessment of character. Soldiers and statesmen and mem- 
bers of other professions which have a special obligation to serve 
the community are censured for thinking first of themselves. 
Parents too are expected to make sacrifices for their children, 
But duties to oneself are also recognized ; to be “‘ one’s own worst 
enemy” is very partial praise. Human nature generally is a 
combination in different proportions of these two factors. Account 
must be taken also of the possibility that one kind of love may 
be subordinated to the other in the same act : alms may be given 
ostentatiously in order to gain a good reputation—while on the 
other side there is the case of St. John Bosco who used to advertize 
himself and exploit his reputation to the extent almost of becoming 
a showman in order to further his charitable work. It is evident 
that although certain broad principles may be agreed on many 
practical problems may arise in determining the correct pro- 
portion of these two elements. 

So radical and omnipresent is this distinction that one may 
be surprised to realize that we use the same word for both of its 
terms. In spite of the confusion that is entailed this seems to 
be true of all languages. One is said to love fame or the theatre 
or power or wealth or pleasure or vice, and the same word is made 
to do justice to one who exerts himself in assisting the poor and 
afflicted, to a passer-by who leaps into the sea in order to rescue 
a stranger, to a flier ina doomed aeroplane who fastens his parachute 
on the shoulders of a companion. We speak of loving one’s country 
and of loving the countryside. People have often tried to rid 
the word of its lower connotation, protesting that it has been 
“falsely profaned.” But usually only the context, if even this, 
determines which sense is intended. Confucius uses the word 
in the higher meaning when he writes: “to love another is to 
advance his interests above all things... Do not do to others 
what would displease you if done to you. Do to others that which 
pleases you when it is done to you.” (Confucius, however, fell 
short of requiring that love should be given to enemies.) Héloise 
restricts the word love similarly when she writes to Abelard: 
Concupiscentia te mihi potius quam amicitia sociavit, libidinis 
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ardor potius quam amor. On the other hand everyone is familiar 
with contexts where love without qualification must be taken 
to refer not merely to love of desire generally but to that species 
of desire which constitutes one of the animal passions. This 
usage goes back at least to classical times: 
amantem injuria talis 
Cogit amare magis sed bene velle minus. 

Literature sometimes thrives on ambiguities but scientific dis- 
cussion requires qualification for a word that may have two mean- 
ings. Theology has met this need by the classic formulas of amor 
concupiscentiae and amor amicitiae. St. Albert the Great uses 
these terms—with dilectio instead of amor—attributing them to 
“the philosophers,’’! and with St. Thomas they become accepted 
technical expressions. The distinction itself, in one form or 
another goes back to the earliest Scholastics? some of whom 
enumerated up to four classes of love according to the measure 
in which these two elements were compounded.* These categories 
are basic to all discussion of the nature of charity and a succession 
of controversies and differences which has surrounded the supreme 
virtue from Scholastic times assume, their acceptance. Indeed 
the factor which has introduced most confusion here is a tendency 
to describe charity without reference to these concepts. It is 
true that from early times charity has often been called love of 
God for His own sake, or as Last End or Summum Bonum, or 
because of His goodness in Himself. But as a means of accurately 
identifying the virtue these descriptions are of secondary value, 
as is shown by the fact that they are accepted by supporters of 
different theories. When taken by themselves these formulas . 
give the impression that the determining feature of charity is 
the aspect of God which the mind considers. In fact, however, 
it is the kind of act of will given to God that matters, the kind 
of love elicited, and there is no discussing kinds of love without 
reference to its two primary categories. 

St. Thomas recognizes many divisions of love, such as natural 
and elective, love of a means and of an end, love as a passion and 
as an act of the will. But the distinction into amor concuptscentiae 
and amor amicitiae or benevolentiae appears in the forefront of 
his discussion of this act in the Swmma Theologica* and reappears 

' |bid., D. 27, art. 1 ad 1. 

2 Cf. Abelard, Sic et Non, P.L. 178, 1747. 


3 Cf. Alanus, De Sex Alis Cherubim, P.L. 210, 180; St. Bernard, P.L. 182, 113 
41-2, 26, 4. 
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frequently elsewhere. It had already been accepted in his com- 
mentary on the Sentences of Peter Lombard.' His analysis 
reveals that two kinds of act are in association in every exercise 
of love, since love always embodies both a tendency towards an 
object willed and a movement towards the being to which this 
is directed.2 This is true whether one intends to benefit oneself 
or another. “In love of benevolence love of concupiscence is 
always included’ ’’—that is in respect of the good willed to another. 
On the other hand, “in love of concupiscence one properly speak- 
ing loves oneself’’—that is, love of friendship towards oneself 
is implicit here. The terms are more commonly used by him 
however not in this closely analytic sense, but as distinguishing 
the love that tends to bring a good to another person from that 
which draws something to oneself. 

Whenever a good is willed to oneself love of conscupiscence is 
exercised and this act is therefore always essentially an act of 
self-love.6 It is in this sense that one is said to love wine or 
a horse. This kind of love is always relative and imperfect.? 
It doubles back and returns to its subject, and even when it ranges 
far afield this is only in order to bring back an object to be enjoyed. ® 
Its nature is not changed by the degree of intensity with which 
the object is sought or by the degree of union with it that is looked 
for. Sometimes a series of objects is associated under this kind 
of love, certain of them not being sought because of any advantage 
they themselves offer but because they lead to what is pleasurable 
or good in itself: thus medicine is taken for health’s sake. But 
even when the mind rests in something which pleases in itself, 
and even pleases supremely as does the Last End, the limits of 
this kind of love are not exceeded.!° 

As against love of this sort which always turns back to its source 
St. Thomas sets the type which terminates completely outside 
its agent. Since the function of love is properly to bring the 
individual outside himself only the latter kind can be called love 
in a true and absolute sense ; love of concupiscence is love only 


1 In I Sent., D.17,Q.1,a.2.; In 3 Sent., D. 28, art. 3. 
2S. Theol., 1-2, 20, 1 ad 3. 

3 In I Sent., D. 17, Q. 1, a. 2. 

4S. Theol., 1-2, 27, 3. 

5 Ibid. 1-2, 28, 3. 

® Ibid. 2-2, 23, 1. 

7 Ibid. 1-2, 26, 4. 

8 Ibid. 1-2, 28, 3; 26, 4. 

* Ibid. 1-2, 28, 2. 
1° Tbid. 1, 60, 2. 
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in a relative sense, secundum quid.1___ Unselfish love may be thought 
of as putting another in place of oneself as the recipient of the 
good which is willed. In its primary form this act is called 
love of benevolence ‘“‘ by which one wishes a good to one that is 
loved.” ® When certain other conditions are fulfilled, such as 
reciprocation of good-will, the presence of some community or 
equality between the parties, and when an element of permanence 
is established, this kind of love becomes love of friendship. Many 
have suggested that love of concupiscence figures prominently 
in, and even substantially constitutes, St. Thomas’s conception 
of friendship’; but even a cursory reading of his treatment of 
this subject shows that he treats benevolence as the decisive and 
characteristic feature of friendship. “ Love of benevolence or 
of friendship” is a single conception which is contrasted with 
love of concupiscence.6 Indeed when he is setting out this dis- 
tinction for the first time in the Summa Theologica he speaks of 
love of friendship as the opposite of love of concupiscence and 
makes no mention of love of benevolence, although this is the 
term which is strictly parallel.” 

Both these kinds of love have in common the fact that they 
tend towards union. But they do this in different ways, the 
selfish kind by seeking to possess the object, the other by treating 
the person loved as one with oneself—benevolence being naturally 
given to oneself.* This indicates that love of concupiscence 
is the more deeply grounded of the two forces. The same in- 
ference follows from the application of the principle that all love 
springs from likeness between its agent and object. When the 
likeness has actually been realized in the two parties they regard 
each other as a unity in this respect and love of friendship is 
generated. (If the similarity consists only in the fact that one 
possesses in potency, that is in capacity and need, what the other 
has actually, love of desire is the result.) Now everyone is closer 
—more alike, as it were—to himself than to any other being. 
Hence it is found universally that people love themselves by friend- 
ship more than they love others, that is, they exercise amor 
amicitiae as ordinarily understood less than amor concupiscentiae, 

1 Ibid. 1-2, 28, 3; 26, 4. 

2 Ibid. 1-2, 26, 4. 

3 InI Sent., D. 17, Q. 1, a. 2. 

4 In 3 Sent., D. 28, a. 1; S. Theol., 2-2, 23, 1. 

° Cf. Hatheyer, Zeitschrift fir Katholische Theologie, 1920, pp. 78 ff., 222 ff. 

* In 3 Sent., 28, 2. 


7S. Theol., 1-2, 26, 4. 
§ |bid., 1-2, 28, 1. 
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and whenever there is a conflict of interests, as when people of 
the same profession find themselves in competition for the same 
good, self-love takes precedence over any code of mutual assis- 


tance.!_ Although love of friendship may be the more perfect 


act, the other kind is therefore the primary and most natural 
kind of love. All things must seek their own perfection.2 The 
universality of this law is a prominent teaching of Aquinas to 
whom it descends from Aristotle’s ethics where even friendship 
is presented in terms of self-interest. 

There have been occasional criticisms of these two categories 
of love. They have been found to be cramping and artificial 
compartments for the supernatural relationship of charity, and it 
has been pointed out that they are not always used quite con- 
sistently.* One difference of interpretation concerns whether 
love of concupiscence relates broadly to the possession of God 
(objective beatitude), or concentrates on the happiness this in- 
volves (subjective beatitude). But theologians generally, with 
some minor differences, have accepted this distinction in the 
sense explained by St. Thomas as offering the best framework 
within which the virtue of charity can be discussed. Other aspects 
like admiration, esteem and choice are not excluded. It is recog- 
nized too that love of desire finds equivalent expression in en- 
joyment of the object sought, when this is reached. 


II 


The supreme virtue, as has been said, has regularly been 
discussed in terms of these two categories of love. The 
characteristic of rigorist theories has been to insist on some con- 
cept of benevolence towards God to the exclusion of love of desire. 
Tendencies of this kind are grounded in the well-established associa- 
tion of the Christian religion with self-sacrifice. One of the best- 
known texts of the Gospel makes self-denial the equivalent of 
following Christ‘ and St. Paul reprimands those preachers who 
seek their own advantage and not that of Jesus Christ.’ At 
different stages in history a strain of exorbitant piety has accepted 
this aspect of religion for the whole. 


1 Ibid., 1-2, 27, 3. 

2 Ibid., 1 19, 2; 1, 5, 1; etc. 

3 O'Neill, Divine Charity, Dublin, 1918, pp. 126 fi. 
* Mark 8: 34. 

5 Phil. 2: 21. 
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This point of view has more than a mere historical importance. 
It has been notably restated in recent times by Anders Nygren, 
a Swedish Lutheran theologian, whose Agape and Eros, A Study 
of the Christian Idea of Love, has been translated into several 
languages and received wide attention.1 At the moment a re- 
print of the English translation, in response to constant demand, 
is being advertized. The title may easily mislead, since one is 
liable to assume that it refers to the two kinds of man’s love to 
God which have been traditionally regarded as opposites. But 
in fact Eros here stands, not for love of desire as opposed to friend- 
ship, but for any religious system which places any value what- 
ever in human works or in the endeavour of the human will to 
attach itself to God. Such a description is regarded as applying 
both to love of friendship and love of concupiscence as_ ordinarily 
understood. Eros and all its manifestations are rejected as un- 
Christian. Agape on the other hand stands, not for any kind 
of human love of God, but for God’s love to man. Such love 
is not merely the central truth revealed in Christianity, it is the 
whole truth about man’s relations with God, and will admit no 
other idea in association with or in subordination to itself. 

Christianity is an agape-religion to the extent of implying that 
even with the help of God’s love or grace (Nygren prefers the 
former term) man can do nothing towards his salvation, which 
is exclusively God’s free gift, God’s agape. The utmost he can 
contribute is a condition of passive receptivity which is best called 
faith. The whole notion of the meritorious value of good works, 
which is recognized to have taken root in theology from the earliest 
times; is held to be a betrayal of this essential truth, and Luther 
is represented as having restored the original purity of the Gospel 
on this point. 

The Lutheran denial of the value of good works is a fundamental 
position of Nygren, and love in every form is included in this re- 
jection. So far as the goodness and obligatory character of some 
kind of love of God is concerned he appears to oscillate very 
considerably.* Like many Protestants he often shows that 
he would prefer to exclude love of God altogether and concentrate 


1 English translation in three volumes London 1932, 38, 39. 

2 Op. cit., 1, 173. 

® Ibid., 2, 482 ff. 

* Cf. Burnaby, Amor Dei , London, 1938, p. 311: ‘“‘ There is no denying the 
soundness of the instinct which finds obedience a safer term than love by which 
to denote the right relation of man to his Maker.”” See also Moffat, Love in the 
New Testament, London, 1929, p. 94. 
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on faith : he quotes Luther to the effect that ‘‘ the commandment 
of the love of God is brought down in its entirety into the love 
of the neighbour.”! But the Scriptures seem to demand real 
love of God and hence the best that can be done is to play it 
down as much as possible. 

The only kind of love of God Nygren commends is that which 
“is identical with the acknowledgement of God’s absolute owner- 
ship . . . over the self,”? as reflected in Our Lord’s teaching, or 
with the “ self-devotion’’ embodied in faith which “ contains 
the reality of love” according to St. Paul.* Sometimes such 
love is portrayed as irrational or divorced from judgement.‘ There 
are many obscurities about this conception : indeed the one thing 
that is plain is that the less explicit it becomes the better it is. 
Such a procedure makes it possible at the same time to suggest that 
man loves God and does not love him, that love is possible and 
that it is not. We are told that “it is absolutely impossible to 
say that Luther had any tendency to minimize and depreciate 
love ;”® in fact he vindicated “ Christian love in all its purity, 
free from egocentric calculations.”* | When love of God is re- 
ferred to it is generally regarded as feasible, indeed as taken in 
the stride of faith.? Yet the discovery of the impossibility 
of unselfish love was the crucial experience of Luther’s life and 
precipitated his religious change.* And Luther teaches that 
even after justification such love of God is impossible.* Again 
we find that man’s love of God cannot properly be called agape, 
since it is not spontaneous or “ uncaused,”’ and Nygren never 
tires of insisting that this characteristic must always attach to 
the term. Yet it is recognized that the Synoptic Gospels use agape 
in the sense of man’s love of God.'® This is not the only place 
where the Scriptures are found to resist a man-handling which 
reminds one of what Nygren and other Protestants have to say 
about Scholastic theology. 

In spite of the unsatisfactory character of his exposition it is 
clear that Nygren retains some tenderness for unselfish love of 


1 [bid., 2, 518. 

2Ibid., 1, 67. 

3 [bid., 1, 93. 

* Ibid., 1, 71. 

5 Ibid., 2, 502. 

® [bid., ‘2, 503. 

7 e.g., J, 93. 

®Ibid., 2, 476 f. 

* Ibid., 2, pp. 105, 515, 518. Compare p. 503. 
10 Jhid., 1, 65 ff. 
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God. This is not true of love of desire. The thesis on which 
most of his energy is expended is the unlawfulness of any kind 
of interested love of God. ‘‘ Agape cannot recognize any such 
thing as a justifiable self-love.”! The teaching of the Synoptics 
,s that, “so far from love to one’s neighbour presupposing and 
ncluding self-love, it excludes it and overcomes it.”? Love is 
“obedience to God without any hankering after a reward.’ 
St. Paul reprobates not only the “ lower self-love or natural ten- 
dency to self-assertion, but all self-love, even in its most spiritual 
forms.”* Luther is quoted in the same strain: “so far from 
self-love being a natural ordinance of God in nature, it is a devilish 
perversion.”® He might also have been quoted to the effect 
that ‘every act of concupiscence towards God is an evil, a forni- 
cation of the spirit.”* Not only is the desire of beatitude evil 
in itself, it corrupts any activity to which it is attached as motive. 
“Tf the general Catholic view is that a good action is good and 
meritorious before God in the deepest sense, only when it is put 
into intentional connection with eternal blessedness, then it is 
precisely this intention, this motive, which according to Luther 
robs it of its value : indeed, it makes it condemnable.” 7 Nygren 
rejects both amor concupiscentiae and amor amicitiae because both 
are tinged with self-regard. He condemns “ the medieval caritas- 
synthesis ’’ because it includes clements of both eros and agape,® 
and his criticism of Catholic theologians, and of St. Thomas in 
particular, is based on their failure to inculcate a purely unselfish 
attitude towards God.’ 

Nygren’s chief contribution to Luther’s case against acquisitiva 
love consists in his review of patristic and medieval teaching. He 
indicates here the prominence of acquisitive love in Christian 
writings from the earliest days, and traces this feature exclusively 
to Pagan sources. It derives from Aristotle and Plato, who re- 
ceived it from Orphism and the mystery-religions, and its legitimate 
inheritors are Gnosticism and neo-Platonism and certain other 
dubious mystical theories. The root-thought in all these religious 


1 Ibid., 1, 170. 

* Ibid., 1, 72. 

3 Ibid., 1, 68. 

*Ibid,. 1, 97. 

5 Ibid., 2, 522. 

® Quoted by Burnaby, op. cit., p. 275. 
7 Agape and Eros, 2, 483. 

5 Ibid., 1, 66. 

®* Ibid., 1, 36. 

10 [bid., 2, 425 ff 491, 497, etc. 
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systems is the ascent of man to God by man’s own efforts—the 
Greek philosophers finding this a particular application of the 
universal law that all things seek their own perfection. But 
Christianity has nothing in common with Pagan philosophy: 
it is “the reversal of all the values of antiquity.”! The notion 
of the perfectibility of man—even by supernatural assistance— 
is met by the Lutheran insistence that “ everything of our own 
is to be broken down and destroyed.”? To desire anything for 
oneself is merely an exercise of man’s natural perversion. 

This is not the place to examine Nygren’s strictures on merit, 
or set them beside an admission, which might seem to invalidate 
such criticism, that for medieval theology “‘ all is grace ; even merit 
is in the last resort nothing else but grace.”* It is remarkable 
how often this author seems to have forgotten what he has written 
elsewhere. Indeed only a persistent vagueness and informality 
conceals the extent of his contradictions. The case for love of 
desire will be considered later, but it may be noted here that Nygren 
himself hints, in spite of so much positive assertion in the con- 
trary sense, that a purely Pagan origin of this species of attach- | 
ment to God cannot be maintained. He recognizes that for St. 
John in one place‘ agape “seems to be on the way to becoming 
a species of desire, desire for God and the things of God.” 
Momentarily too the possibility is touched on that even St. Paul 
may be compromised and may have found a way of reconciling 
light and darkness, Christ and Belial. ‘‘ This is not to say,” 
writes Nygren, “‘ that there are not trains of thought in Paul which 
are based on the common Hellenistic view.’* Nothing more 
is said but one is left wondering if Aquinas, after all, has not erred 
in good company. Is Saul also among the false prophets ? 


Ill 


Nygren is the chief modern representative of exclusive and 
perfectionist theories of love of God. But he had a long line of 
predecessors. Opposition to love of concupiscence and the virtue 
of hope has been a regular feature of many extremist movements, 


1 Tbid., 1, 158. 

2 [bid., 2, 481. 

3 [bid., 2, 406. The chief value of Agape and Eros is in its opposition to 
Pelagian tendencies in modern Protestant theology. 

#1 John: 2: 15. 

5 Agape and Eros, 1, 116. 

* Ibid., 1, 106. See also 1, 181. - 
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certain of which set themselves against the Church while others 
attempted to maintain their position within its fold. Some fore- 
runners of these schools of thought in the Middle Ages introduced 
discordant elements into their quest for a more spiritual religion, 
and rejected the accepted canon of virtues even to the extent 
of holding that external acts are amoral and licentiousness there- 
fore permissible.1 This is an anomaly that often recurs. Man, 
said Pascal, is neither angel nor beast, and sometimes those who 
would make him an angel succeed merely in making him a beast. 
Eckhart associated with errors of this sort the formal thesis that 
in order to promote God’s glory one should, or might, reject even 
the desire of sanctity and eternal life.? 

Among Scholastics generally the status of love of desire was 
freely debated. The question of the disinterestedness of love 
was, as Burnaby says, nothing less than central at this time.® 
Exaggerated statements and over-emphasis are however the chief 
offence in the rigorist direction. Abelard and St. Albert* go 
furthest in depreciating love of desire. There are for example 
a number of statements by the former which seem to repudiate 
hope, as well as assertions that charity would remain intact even 
if beatitude were not attainable.5 But even he has been success- 
fully defended on the charge of Quietism.® 

Luther extends his attacks upon attrition and merit, as well 
as indulging his tendencies to over-supernaturalize religion, when 
he repudiates all self-interest in the soul’s relations with God. 
This is the aspect of his doctrine which Nygren has undertaken 
to reassert and champion. The Council of Trent condemned 
the Lutheran thesis that every act performed with the desire 
of eternal reward is sinful.? Jansen modified this position to 
the extent of admitting the motive of hope if it were sublimated 
by charity: if the heavenly reward of good works is considered, 
it must be regarded as the means of glorifying God. This teaching 
would eliminate hope, as a virtue in its own right. There is no 
evidence, he maintained, that one is bound to seek salvation from 
any other motive than that of charity. And charity is always 
required to constitute a good act. Pope Alexander VIII anathema- 


1 Cf. Knox Enthusiasm, Oxford 1950, pp. 100 f. 

2? Denzinger, Enchiridion Symbolorum, 508. 

5 Op. cit., p. 256. 

‘Cf. Harent, D.T.C., Esperance, 5, 655. 

5 Expos. in Ep. Pauli ad Romanos, P.L., 178, 891, seqq. 

® Cf. Gilson, La Théologie Mystique de Saint Bernard, Paris, 1947, pp. 183 ff, 
7 Ibid., 841, 
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tized the doctrine that any work done for desire of happiness, 
unaccompanied by charity, is sinful.’ 

Quietism and the writers influenced by it in the latter part 
of the seventeenth century worked out the classic expression of 
perfectionist tendencies within the Church. Although the general 
sense of this movement is evident it is often exceedingly difficult 
to be sure of the exact teaching of its spokesmen on particular 
points. Apart from the fact that they inhabit a rarified spiritual 
atmosphere, they often modified their positions and they were 
masters of ambiguous statement. It is true that on many points 
they offered a substantial challenge to common-assumption and 
practice. They opposed contemplation of the sacred humanity 
of Christ. They encouraged abandonment of impetratory prayer, 
the substitution of a single act for the exercise of particular virtues, 
indifference to temptation and external acts, and passivity in 
relation to God and salvation brought even to the point of acquiesc- 
ing in one’s own damnation. 

The Quietists were very definite in repudiating desire for sal- 
vation: unlike the Jansenists, however, they addressed their 
doctrine only to devout souls and not to all the faithful. Among 
the propositions for which Molinos, the central figure of the move- 
ment, was condemned is one to the effect that “‘ he who has given 
his free will to God ought to exercise concern about nothing, neither 
about hell or paradise, and ought to have no desire of his personal 
perfection or salvation, but should rid himself of such hope.’’? 
Some writers have seen this feature as the essence of Quietism, 
which has therefore been defined as a system which turns men 
away from desire of their last end.* This aspect however was 
not the most prominent in the debates of the time, and appears 
in a rather secondary way among the condemned propositions. 
It is more satisfactory to see the root of this error either in an 
attempt to avoid the effort which the spiritual life entails and to 
look for a short cut to perfection,‘ or in over-emphasis on the 
supernatural at the expense of all human activity.5 The latter 
suggestion would point to a common background with Luther- 
anism. 

If the repudiation of desire is a secondary matter with the 
Quietists proper it appears in the forefront of Fénelon’s teaching and 


1 [bid., 1300, 1303. 

° [bid., 1232. 

3 e.g., de Broglie, De Fine Ultimo Humanae Vitae, Paris, 1948, p. 220. 
“Cf. Pourrat, D.T.C., Quiétisme, 13, 1580. 

5 Cf, Knox, op. cit., p. 350, 
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seems to have formed the primary ground of his condemnation. 
The voluminous and celebrated controversy between the bishops 
of Cambrai and Meaux, which may be regarded either as the epilogue 
or the climax of the Quietist conflict, is mainly concerned with 
“pure love” of God. Fénelon entered the debate in defence 
of Madame Guyon who had been accused of the new error. His 
opponent, who was an established enemy of Quietism, not only 
rejected this defence but suggested that Fénelon’s own thought 
was tinged with the same defect. The dispute between Bossuet 
and Fénelon, for all its literary quality, is read with difficulty 
nowadays. A good deal of dust has settled on all the eloquence. 
There is too much throwing to and fro of interpretations and 
counter-interpretations of ambiguous phrases and passages. One 
has a feeling that no progress is ever being made—certainly none 
commensurate with the ingenuity and resolution expended. 

In spite of a measure of agreement secured by the articles of 
Issy no real decision was reached until Bossuet, seconded by his 
nephew, obtained in 1699 a condemnation by Pope Innocent XII 
of certain points of his opponent’s doctrine. Even this event 
did not clear up the whole issue. Bossuet was disappointed with 
the moderation and limited scope of the strictures. Fénelon on 
the other hand held that the doctrines condemned did not corres- 
pond with what he had intended to convey, although he accepted 
the judgement that they represented accurately what he had 
written. “‘ The Pope,” he says in effect, “‘ understands my book 
better than I, but I know my own thought better.”! His 
immediate and public condemnation of his own book (which he 
burned) has sometimes been thought almost too good to be true 
—it looks a little like Charles Lamb enthusiastically joining 
with the audience in hissing his own play. But he has many 
latterday apologists and sympathizers, including the redoubtable 
Brémond. ‘‘ Bossuet was the official, Fénelon the moral victor ’’2 
is a common verdict. The finer sensibility and acuteness of 
Fénelon have worn better than the formidable dialectic of his 
opponent, who was guilty of frequent exaggeration and one- 
sidedness. (Sic multa et praeclara minans operose, nihil dicit, 
is one of Fénelon’s own shafts.) 

Doctrine, however, is a different matter from general impres- 
sions and literary effectiveness. Even here conflicting assessments 
have been offered. A baffling feature of his writings is the way 


1 Cf. Brémond, Apologie pour Fénelon, Paris, 1900, pp. 184, 449 f. ,475. 
2 Times Literary Supplement, 25 April 1952, 
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in which Fénelon’s exaggerated doctrines are often later restated 
with the addition of important concessions. There is a good 
deal of sic et non about most of his positions, and this is reflected 
not only in his works, even taken singly, but also in the con- 
demned propositions. Brémond has plenty of evidence to support 
the contention that he erred rather in the expression of his ideas 
than in his actual teaching and that his thought differed little 
from that of Bossuet. This critic thinks that the second edition 
of the Maximes, which is in the Btbliothéque Nationale, would 
not have been condemned. Monsignor Knox stresses the general 
nature of his condemnation. ‘‘ The propositions were condemned 
in globo, so that you could not say for certain which of them were 
erroneous, which were merely rash or offensive to pious ears. The 
book was condemned in general, not on the ground that it betrays 
the reader into wrong conclusions, but on the ground that it might 
do so by gradual degrees .... The condemned propositions had 
all been taken from the Maximes themselves, and nothing had 
been said about all Fénelon’s subsequent explanations.’’! 

For all that his offence is not beyond identification. And the 
condemned propositions—each of which is drawn from the text 
of the Maximes*—offer sufficient evidence of it, in spite of their 
apparent vacillation. Fénelon was not condemned for holding 
that the soul was capable of eliciting an act of disinterested love 
of God.* _ His error concerned a habit, not an act. He supposed 
that there is an élite among the faithful who enter a state where 
they can deliberately and permanently abjure all thought of per- 
sonal advantage in their relationship with God. “There is a 
habitual state of love of God which is pure charity and without 
admixture of self-interest. Neither fear of punishment nor desire 
of rewards have any further part in it. God is no longer loved 
for the sake of merit or perfection or the happiness to be found in 
loving Him.’’* “Charity,” he wrote, “‘ would remain intact 
even if supernatural happiness and the beatific vision were with- 
drawn.’ Charity acts independently of all thought of God’s 
benefits and this permanent condition of “ pure love ’’constitutes 
the whole of the spiritual life.* 


1 Knox, op. cit., p. 347 f. 

2 For the context of the propositions in Fénelon’s work see Cherel, Ex plication 
des maximes des saints, Paris, 1911, pp. 87 f. 

* Cf. Cherel, Fénelon, ou la Religion du pur Amour, Paris, 1934, p. 143. 

4 Denzinger, 1327. 

5 Dissertatio de Amore Puro, Oeuvres, Paris, 1822, 9, 313 and 222. Elsewhere 
in the same work however he speaks in favour of desire: pp. 298, 320, 420. 

* Denzinger, 1349, 
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Fénelon appealed to St. Bernard, but the latter, as Gilson points 
out,! defended disinterested love as an occasional act, not as a 
lasting and exclusive disposition. He repudiated no aspect of 
piety. But Fénelon’s absolute setting aside of the characteristic 
attitude of hope distorts Catholic teaching. ‘“‘ He was understood 
to mean that there was a state of indifference, something higher 
than a state of resignation, and that in this state of indifference 
you returned God’s gift of salvation to Him, telling Him that 
you did not need it.’"* So far did he override the claims of hope 
that in cases of extreme desolation he permitted acquiescence 
not merely conditionally but, in a sense, absolutely in one’s own 
salvation.® 

Nominally, it is true, hope remains in Fénelon’s system: the 
condemned propositions embody many references to it even in 
connection with the state of perfection. But it is a hope without 
interestedness, a hope that is merely an occasion for the exercise 
of charity. He advances the theory of “ perfect hope,” which 
is ‘‘ a disinterested desire of what God has promised.”® It might 
seem that since hope may be informed by charity and commanded 
by charity this is a genuine exercise of the second theological 
virtue in its higher form. But there is a difference between an 
act of a virtue being commanded by another, without thereby 
losing its proper character, and an act which is entered into and 
has its nature changed by an extraneous motive.*  Fénelon 
submerged hope in charity—thereby incidentally doing less than 
justice to charity as Aquinas conceived it. In a careful analysis 
of his exculpations and apologetic writings, some of them un- 
published, Harent has shown that he was driven into adopting 
no fewer than four different theories in succession in order to main- 
tain that hope still existed in his system.? These views amount 
to holding either that there are two different virtues of hope or 
that hope as a distinct virtue has disappeared. Neither position 
is tenable. There are only three theological virtues. Equally, 
there are no less than three: hope is more than a mere half-way- 
house to charity. However inferior to charity, it is, like faith, 
important on its own right and carries its own obligations. 

1 Op. cit., pp. 166, 169. 

? Knox, op. cit., p. 272. 

® Denzinger, 1334. 


‘Cf. Cherel, op. cit., pp. 110, 119. 

5 Tbid., 1337. 

* Cf. Harent, D.T.C., u.c., 667-8. See also van Roey, De Virtute Charitatis, 
Mechlin, 1929, pp. 44 ff. 

7 Art. cit., 664-70. 
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For all the ingenuity and variety of Fénelon’s argument he 
is found in ultimate analysis to be on the side of those who have 
done less than justice to hope and desire in the spiritual life. The 
same considerations that are valid against the Quietists and more 
extreme groups tell also against his “‘ semi-Quietism.” The basis 
of such criticisms has been indicated in the opening section of this 
article. Perfectionist theses fail to take account of the funda- 
mental psychological truth, testified to in so many departments 
of thought, that men naturally tend both towards their own per- 
fection and towards the benefit of some reality beyond themselves. 
The first of these tendencies is so ingrained in human nature that 
it is a monstrous and impossible task to attempt to uproot it. 
Any religious system placing this obligation on its professors 
exhibits a complete lack of human sympathy and understanding 
and, if it insists on bringing practice into line with precept, confines 
its appeal to esoteric groups. A religion for ail mankind cannot 
take such a course. 

Such an undertaking is not only impossible, it is also unnecessary. 
There is nothing wrong about this tendency which reflects the 
characteristic independence and responsibility of the human person. 
The full development of the creature, including the attainment 
of his final perfection in the next life, is willed by God as conducing 
to His external glory. Objectively man like all other creatures 
shows forth the power and goodness of God by realizing his various 
potentialities. Among these is included the attainment of personal 
happiness, which is inseparable from the full and proper exercise 
of his faculties. It cannot be an evil thing that man should elect 
to think at times of this aspect of his destiny, and approve it to 
the extent of rejoicing in it by anticipation. Desire to enjoy God 
is not less lawful than actual enjoyment. 

There are of course excesses and perversions to be avoided. 
Desire of happiness is not offered as constituting the whole law. 
If one were to seek personal enjoyment, even in heavenly things, 
to the exclusion of any other motive this attitude would be sinful 
as contrary to the virtue of charity which is also of obligation. 
To sanction interested love is not the same as approving egotism : 
there is a second element also in human nature which must express 
itself and which acts as a balance on self-regarding tendencies. 
The danger must also be recognized that the desire of happiness 
may get out of control or be misdirected. Worldly things are 
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always before the eye and offer immediate enticements to the 
lower nature. It is because they may lead one astray that every 
religion worthy of the name has encouraged self-denial and 
asceticism. So potent a force as self-love must be restrained 
even in relation to lawful things or it may become too powerful 
for checking where attractions are offered which would lead to 
destruction. Christianity does not require a resistance to nature 
that would reach the point of eliminating all self-regard: it is 
concerned with providing a counterpoise to this factor and con- 
centrating it mainly in the direction of the supernatural. 

In the background of the Lutheran repudiation of all interested 
love is the belief that human nature since the Fall is entirely and 
irremediably corrupt. This thought often comes near the surface 
in Nygren : one extreme doctrine can be sustained only by another. 
Catholic theology teaches that Adam’s offence, besides transmitting 
a sin which may be forgiven, weakened our understanding and 
will by comparison with their previous privileged condition. But 
God did not, and in justice could not deprive the whole race 
because of an individual’s fault of an element which is an integral 
part of humanity and to which man therefore has a right. When 
He decided to make human beings He thereby committed Him- 
self to giving them a certain kind of nature. And among the 
characteristics which they share with all creation and have not 
forfeited through the Fall is essential goodness. Human nature 
is not so corrupt that every movement towards its advantage 
or every expression of its natural bent is necessarily evil. 

The Church has always defended love of desire and the virtue 
of hope against rigorist opinion. As in so many other spheres 
of thought she has frequently had to resist attempts to over- 
simplify the truth here by taking part of the picture for the whole. 
The spiritual life is not a simple matter but one of many aspects 
where balance and proportion are necessary. In doing one good 
thing others must not be left undone. Grace brings into the soul 
not a single master-virtue but ‘“‘the noble company of all the 
virtues,” as the Catechism of Trent declares. The will is 
attached to God by hope as well as by charity: both its natural 
tendencies are taken over and supernaturalized. Trent required 
even of the just the virtue of hope,*? and Pope Alexander VIII, 
as against the Jansenists, declared the lawfulness of avoiding 
sin simply from desire of Heaven.* 


12,11. 
2 Denzinger, 806. 
3 Tbid., 1300. 
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Without dispositions of this kind an element of sanity and realism 
has disappeared from religion. The ethical theories of Kant 
and later rationalists who base morality solely on duty and ex- 
clude all interested considerations have never found favour with 
Catholics. Any system that takes no account of self-love must 
regard the moral law as something super-imposed on human nature 
rather than rooted in it and arising from it. From the theological 
point of view hope may not be the fulfilment of the whole law 
but it is an expression of part of the creature’s duty. It is an 
act of praise of God, telling Him that the creature needs Him, 
that His nature is the infinitely satisfying object of all yearnings. 
It testifies that He is perfect above all His works. It is a profoundly 
religious act which, far from being entirely self-centred, is ex- 
pressive of creaturely humility and insufficiency. By hope man 
joyfully accepts the supernatural beatitude God has offered, thereby 
avoiding the presumed offence of the rebellious angels.! 

That the Church will not accept the survival of hope merely 
in a formal and unreal shape is the import of Fénelon’s condemna- 
tion. The basis of his position was the idea that the obligation 
of hope can be discharged “eminently”’ by an act of charity. 
He held that he preserved the second theological virtue, since 
the soul still desires its own beatitude though only for the sake 
of God’s glory. But in fact, as the Bishop of Cambrai pointed 
out, it is only the material object of hope that remains.* Hope, 
so far as desire enters into it, no longer offers a distinct motive, 
a formal object. The prospect of happiness with God does not 
specially attract the soul: an important aspect of God’s goodness 
is ruled out as possessing no influence. Acknowledgement of our 
need of Him and recognition of the happiness He wishes us to 
enjoy and genuine gratitude either disappear or become bloodless 
formalities. This is not moving in the direction of piety. On 
the contrary it is the way into an unwholesome atmosphere where 
we seem to be conferring favours on God rather than receiving 
them from Him. “It is a kind of pride to insist that none of 
our prayers should ever be petitions for our own needs: for this 
is only another subtle way of trying to put ourselves.on the same 
plane as God.’’? Religion deforms itself by cortortionist exercises. 

We have more than mere reasoning to rely on for the vindica- 
tion of interested love in religion: the New Testament makes its 


1St. Thomas, S. Theol. 1, 63, 2 and 3. 
2 Cf. Harent, l.c., 668. 
* Merton, Elected Silence, London, 1949, p. 199. 
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liceity and obligation clear. The most extraordinary feature of 
Nygren’s work is his utter refusal to take account of the innumer- 
able places where the Scriptures bear against his thesis. Catholics 
have often had to protest against the partial way in which the 
Reformers used the sacred texts, but there can scarcely ever have 
been a more extreme example of resolute determination to see 
only those parts of the evidence that appear to be in accord with 
a pre-conceived opinion. 

Even so fundamental a statement of Christian moral teaching 
as the Beatitudes has had to be ignored. ‘ Blessed are they 
that hunger and thirst after justice for they shall have their fill.’’! 
‘The whole purpose of the Sermon on the Mount is to teach the 
nature of the righteousness which God wills, and thereby to excite 
a strong desire for it,” is the commentary of a non-Catholic, 
Plummer.? The other virtues that are mentioned have each 
attached to them the prospect of reward; and it is unthinkable 
that this aspect would have been put forward so prominently if it 
were not offered as an incentive. In the same vein in later parts 
of the Sermon on the Mount exhortations are given to seek first 
the kingdom of God and His justice, to lay up treasures not on 
earth but in Heaven. “ Ask and it shall be given you: seek and 
you shall find : knock and it shall be opened to you.’ 

Such sayings as these are typical of much of the preaching of 
Our Lord, in which He takes for granted that men will seek their 
own advantage and urges them merely not to look for it in tem- 
poral things. In the resurrection the recompense will be made, 
and it will exceed a hundred-fold the due requital of man’s labour.‘ 
The faithful are evidently expected to look forward to this. In 
the parables of the treasure and the pearl’ the Christian life is 
presented frankly as the pursuit of the one desirable goal, the 
Kingdom of Heaven, for the sake of which every other interest 
is abandoned. This doctrine is not offered to beginners in the 
Christian life alone. Anyone leaving home or parents or friends 
for the Kingdom’s sake will receive ‘‘ much more in this present 
time and in the world to come life everlasting.’* The Apostles’ 
reward is depicted in terms of a banquet and of judgeship over 
the tribes of Israel.?_ As striking a refutation as could be looked 
for of the thesis of Luther and Nygren is the good thief’s prayer : 


1 Matt. 5:6. 5 Matt. 13:44 seqq. 
? Commentary on St. Matthew, London, 1910, p. 65. ® Luke 18:29-30. 

3 Matt. 6:33, 19-20; 7:7. 7 Luke 22:29-30. 
* Luke 14:14. 
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“Lord, remember me when thou shalt come into thy kingdom,” 
and the answer it evoked: “ This day thou shalt be with me in 
paradise.’’? 

St. John’s Gospel is no different from the Synoptics in this matter. 
“Labour not for the meat that perisheth,” says Our Saviour, 
“but for that which endureth unto life everlasting.”? The 
distinguishing feature of St. John’s writings is that they identify 
more clearly the happiness to be sought with the possession of 
God. This is particularly true of the last discourse where the 
prospect of reunion with Christ in God is held out repeatedly as 
an antidote to the Apostles’ depression. “I go to prepare a place 
for you... . I will come again and will take you to myself, that 
where I am you also may be.’’® Such sayings are typical of this 
context. That it is lawful and good to work for this goal is made 
even more explicit in the First Epistle of St. John, where after 
describing the joy of heaven as consisting in seeing God as He 
is, St. John adds : “‘ every man that hath this hope in him purifieth 
himself even as He is pure.”* St. Peter would have Christians 
become like children in their petitions : ‘‘ As new born babes, desire 
the sincere milk of the word that ye may grow thereby. If so 
be ye have tasted that the Lord is sweet.’ 

More clearly than any other part of the New Testament, the 
writings of St. Paul assert the legitimacy of desire of reward. The 
important thing is to turn one’s desire in the right direction. ‘‘ Seek 
what is above,”’ he writes at the beginning of the moral section 
of Colossians, “‘ where Christ is, seated at the right hand of God. 
Set your mind on the things which are above, not on the things 
which are on earth.’’® In the same chapter the good are described 
as those “ who by patient well-doing seek glory, honour and in- 
corruption.” ‘“‘He who sows for the spirit,” the Galatians are 
told, “ shall reap for the spirit eternal life.”’? In the later chapters 
of Romans, which describes the spirit animating the Christian 
community, mention is made more than once of hope of salva- 
tion as a sustaining thought. The faithful are heirs of Christ, 
to be glorified with Him, and their trials and sufferings ‘“‘ are not 
worthy to be compared with the glory to come that shall be re- 
veaied in us.’"® If the prospect of Heaven is to be a resource in 
earthly sufferings it must be lawful for the mind to dwell on the 
happiness it offers. 

1 Luke 23:42-3. 51 Peter 2:2-3. 

2 John 6:27. * Coloss. 3:1-2. 


8 John 14: 2, 3. 7 Galat. 6:8. 
#1 John 3:1-3. § Rom. 8:18. 
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There is a breath of normal humanity about this kind of teaching, 
unlike the strained and doctrinaire precepts of rigorism. In a 
remarkable number of places St. Paul mentions hope of salvation 
equivalently or expressly, often in conjunction with faith and 
charity, showing that he regards this virtue as occupying a primary 
position in the Christian life.1 Writers like Nygren who oppose 
desire but accept faith in the Lutheran sense of confidence might 
have been expected to explain more fully what kind of confidence 
they conceive of as abstracting from personal interest. It is 
confidence in a very severe strait-jacket. In his comparison of 
the Christian life with competition in the games St. Paul shows 
that he thinks of the faithful as working explicitly for the reward 
of eternal life. ‘So run that you may obtain... And they 
indeed that they may receive a corruptible crown, but we an in- 
corruptible one.”? A variant of this thought is his comparison 
of the faithful to workmen who must remember that their wages 
will be in proportion to their work. 

It is not necessary to quote the Fathers against Nygren. The 
bulk of his work is taken up with presenting evidence to show 
that the doctrine of the Church’s spokesmen was tainted with 
elements of self-love from apostolic times, so that it remained for 
Luther to proclaim what Christianity really meant. Luther’s 
achievement is magnified at a heavy cost. Many will think it 
a sufficient refutation of any religious theory that it has to dis- 
count the firm tradition of the first fifteen centuries. 


WiLi1AM J. PHILBIN 


1 Cf. Prat, The Theology of St. Paul (Eng. transl.) London, 1927, 2, 332ff. 
2 I Cor. 9:24. ff. 
3 TI Cor. 3:8, 9, 14. 








PANTHEISM AND ANALOGY 


“‘And thus He showed me blissfully, signifying thus: ‘ See—I 
am God : see—I am in all thing: see—I do all thing: see—I 
never lift my hands off my works, nor ever shall without end.’ 


JULIANA OF NORWICH, Third Shewing. 


If it happens that pantheism has at present only a minor place 
in Western thought, it is partly because Western thought has been 
moulded for so long by the high knowledge of a transcendent 
God, and partly because Western man has an empirical, activist 
bent and a genius for urban civilisation, in which circumstances 
he tends to be less aware of God immanent in His works than 
men whose lives are set close to Nature and follow its rhythm, 
and among whom contemplation is held in higher honour than 
action. Yet, in the world’s history, and especially in Eastern 
thought, pantheism has been the besetting error of men about 
the nature of God. Those who too much identify God with His 
works are a great majority compared with those who too much 
separate Him from them, or who deny His existence. 

Pantheism is so attractive and so dangerous because it has 
so much of truth. Men for whom the temptation to pantheism 
is remote cannot understand its power. They think it a product 
of naive imagination and assume that primitive minds, lacking 
scientific explanations and awed by what they cannot understand, 
make a god of Nature and call all things divine. Pantheism has 
deeper roots than that—deeper than a technocratic and positivistic 
age can understand. For in truth the world is divine in the impress 
it bears, and everything is full of God and in God.' Pantheism, 
which has lured some of the greatest minds of mai.kind, is right 
when it finds God in all things and all things in God, wrong when 
it affirms that all things are God. It is right when it discerns 
the oneness and togetherness of the hierarchy of beings and of all 


1 “‘ God is above all things by the excellence of His nature, and yet He is is in 
all things, as causing the being of them all,”’ says St. Thomas Aquinas, S.Theol., 
1, 8, lad 1. And: “ Spiritual beings contain those things in which they are—- 
thus the soul contains the body. So God is in things, as He that contains them,” 
ibid. ad 2. 
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finite being, wrong when it interprets that oneness as the Absolute 
One, instead of His created image. 

The Christian mind has always loved to recognise the visible 
creation not as a sinister thicket of temptations from which the 
soul must withdraw, nor only as data for a theoretical inquiry, 
but as a garden of delight through which man finds the way to 
God. If we can no longer walk there with God at the afternoon 
air, we can still “greet Him the days we meet Him, and bless 
when we understand.” The great Christian metaphysicians turned 
to explore creation in all its richness; not to parse it by a mere 
wordy analysis, but to view creatures as the sacra velamina through 
which the light of divine being is diffused. 

“Whoever sets his steps on the road to wisdom,” says St. 
Augustine, “‘ spanning with his gaze and pondering in his mind 
all created things, begins to feel Wisdom showing itself to him 
joyfully in the way, coming to meet him at every turn of provi- 
dence.”? Now it is possible so to impoverish the perennial phil- 
osophy as to imagine that to reach God through His works has 
no other meaning than to make them the minor premise of a 
syllogism of which He is the conclusion, and an axiomatic pro- 
position is the major, a process parallel to and no different in kind 
from that of arguing from a footprint to a foot. But to set such 
a limit is a sorry abdication of the wide dominion of man’s rational 
powers, and a drab secularizing of sacramental Nature. Logical 
arguments from caused to Cause, from creatures to Creator do 
conclude—but in a unique manner, by reason of the analogical 
structure and privilege of the human intellect—with strict cer- 
tainty: but if they are seen only as a logical consequence they 
are as yet like the cold notation on the score of a great symphony, 
where the printed notes represent indeed correctly, but how in- 
adequately, the ordered beauty of the masterpiece sounding in 
the ears and heart. 

For the perennial philosophy and its great spokesman, St. Thomas 
Aquinas, knowing is a grasping of being, and being is ultimately 
God-likeness, participated deiformity. To find God by knowing 
created things, therefore, is not merely the demonstratio quia— 
the conclusion that God exists ; it is also, by the “‘ way of eminence,”’ 
a certain experiential recognition in those created things of 
their participated deiformity. Between the expressions of those 


1“ The totality of the universe more perfectly participates in the divine goodness. 
and shows it forth, than any other single creature.’’ St. Thomas, S.Theol., 1, 47, 1, 
* De Libero Arbitrio, 2, 17, 45. 
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“‘And thus He showed me blissfully, signifying thus: ‘ See—I 
am God ; see—I am in all thing: see—I do all thing: see—I 
never lift my hands off my works, nor ever shall without end.’ 


JULIANA OF NORWICH, Third Shewing. 


If it happens that pantheism has at present only a minor place 
in Western thought, it is partly because Western thought has been 
moulded for so long by the high knowledge of a transcendent 
God, and partly because Western man has an empirical, activist 
bent and a genius for urban civilisation, in which circumstances 
he tends to be less aware of God immanent in His works than 
men whose lives are set close to Nature and follow its rhythm, 
and among whom contemplation is held in higher honour than 
action. Yet, in the world’s history, and especially in Eastern 
thought, pantheism has been the besetting error of men about 
the nature of God. Those who too much identify God with His 
works are a great majority compared with those who too much 
separate Him from them, or who deny His existence. 

Pantheism is so attractive and so dangerous because it has 
so much of truth. Men for whom the temptation to pantheism 
is remote cannot understand its power. They think it a product 
of naive imagination and assume that primitive minds, lacking 
scientific explanations and awed by what they cannot understand, 
make a god of Nature and call all things divine. Pantheism has 
deeper roots than that—deeper than a technocratic and positivistic 
age can understand. For in truth the world /s divine in the impress 
it bears, and everything is full of God and in God.! Pantheism, 
which has lured some of the greatest minds of mankind, is right 
when it finds God in all things and all things in God, wrong when 
it affirms that all things are God. It is right when it discerns 
the oneness and togetherness of the hierarchy of beings and of all 


1‘ God is above all things by the excellence of His nature, and yet He is is in 
all things, as causing the being of them all,” says St. Thomas Aquinas, S.Theol., 
1, 8, lad 1. And: “ Spiritual beings contain those things in which they are— 
thus the soul contains the body. So God is in things, as He that contains them,” 
ibid. ad 2. 
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finite being, wrong when it interprets that oneness as the Absolute 
One, instead of His created image.! 

The Christian mind has always loved to recognise the visible 
creation not as a sinister thicket of temptations from which the 
soul must withdraw, nor only as data for a theoretical inquiry, 
but as a garden of delight through which man finds the way to 
God. If we can no longer walk there with God at the afternoon 
air, we can still “ greet Him the days we meet Him, and bless 
when we understand.” The great Christian metaphysicians turned 
to explore creation in all its richness ; not to parse it by a mere 
wordy analysis, but to view creatures as the sacra velamina through 
which the light of divine being is diffused. 

“Whoever sets his steps on the road to wisdom,” says St. 
Augustine, ‘‘ spanning with his gaze and pondering in his mind 
all created things, begins to feel Wisdom showing itself to him 
joyfully in the way, coming to meet him at every turn of provi- 
dence.’’? Now it is possible so to impoverish the perennial phil- 
osophy as to imagine that to reach God through His works has 
no other meaning than to make them the minor premise of a 
syllogism of which He is the conclusion, and an axiomatic pro- 
position is the major, a process parallel to and no different in kind 
from that of arguing from a footprint to a foot. But to set such 
a limit is a sorry abdication of the wide dominion of man’s rational 
powers, and a drab secularizing of sacramental Nature. Logical 
arguments from caused to Cause, from creatures to Creator do 
conclude—but in a unique manner, by reason of the analogical 
structure and privilege of the human intellect—with strict cer- 
tainty: but if they are seen only as a logical consequence they 
are as yet like the cold notation on the score of a great symphony, 
where the printed notes represent indeed correctly, but how in- 
adequately, the ordered beauty of the masterpiece sounding in 
the ears and heart. 

For the perennial philosophy and its great spokesman, St. Thomas 
Aquinas, knowing is a grasping of being, and being is ultimately 
God-likeness, participated deiformity. To find God by knowing 
created things, therefore, is not merely the demonstratio quia— 
the conclusion that God exists ; it is also, by the ‘‘ way of eminence,” 
a certain experiential recognition in those created things of 
their participated deiformity. Between the expressions of those 


1“ The totality of the universe more perfectly participates in the divine goodness. 
and shows it forth, than any other single creature.’’ St. Thomas, S.Theol., 1, 47, 1, 
2? De Libero Arbitrio, 2, 17, 45. 
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who dwell on this truth and the language of the philosophical 
pantheist there are not infrequently similarities, and the mind 
that follows this path to God sees more clearly than the rationalist 
what is that truth which pantheism distorts. 

It is understandable that this line of thought should have been 
somewhat in eclipse in the later age. The onslaught of the ir- 
rational and the anti-rational in religion, in the last century and 
in this, has meant sounding the call to action stations to defend 
the inviolable citadel of dogmatic truth. With the enemy at 
the gate and even within the walls striking at Catholic revelation 
and reason itself in the name of a non-rational experience of the 
divine, small wonder that the very mention of ‘‘ divine immanence ” 
should be suspect. In a happier age, when the champions of 
truth had no need to direct all their endeavours to a defence of 
the rational basis of religion, nor to react against misty theo- 
sophical extravagances, they could dwell more tranquilly and 
deeply on the truth of God’s immanence in His works and the 
manner of man’s awareness of it. Nor was this pursuit, though 
admittedly reaching to a sphere wider than that of discursive 
reasoning, considered to be the concern only of the masters of 
prayer, but it came within the legitimate province of the speculative 
metaphysician. 

It is true that the apologetic value of this approach is not great. 
It cannot be imparted to a man in four instructions: he will not 
feel Wisdom’s joyful showing in the way merely because St. 
Augustine says that it is possible, nor will he learn to discern the 
divine impress in all things from one reading of St. Bonaventure’s 
Itinerarium Mentis. Moreover the temper of modern non-Catholic 
thought is quite out of sympathy with such an approach. May 
not we ourselves, however, have gone too far in our neglect of it ? 

When the truth, whether revealed or naturally knowable, has 
been distorted by the exaggeration of one aspect of it at the ex- 
pense of another or of the whole, there is always a danger of erring 
in an opposite sense in reaction against the error ; either by over- 
stressing another truth, or by neglecting or suspecting the truth 
contained but abused in the heterodox view. When the con- 
demnation of Quietism, for example, had led many people, fearful 
of illusion, to suspect all forms of non-discursive prayer, De 
Caussade,! who was dismayed at what seemed to be an excessive 
reaction threatening to distort Catholic spiritual life, set out to 


1 Instructions spirituelles en forme de dialogue sur les divers états d’oraison, d’aprés 
la doctrine de M. Bossuet, évéque de Meaux, first published at Perpignan in 1741. 
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restore the balance by citing in favour of those forms of prayer 
the authority of Bossuet himself, the great champion of orthodoxy 
and the hammer of Quietism. In a lower sphere, but in a some-. 
what similar manner, may be viewed the work of those Christian 
philosophers who, defenders of the natural intuitive and exper- 
iential element! in metaphysics and in the rational approach to. 
God, have in recent years shown that this element was never 
absent and cannot be separated from the thought of St. Thomas. 
Aquinas himself, the great defender of the dignity of human reason 
and the prince of systematic theologians. 

St. Thomas was fascinated by being and the mind’s immediate. 
possession of it. Once being is seen as the proper effect of God 
—that is, that He and He alone is the Source of all existence and 
operation, unceasingly diffusing it from His infinite fertility’— 
the whole universe of beings becomes a theophany. Because 
delegated being is in its very essence a relative, flowing from and 
directed to the Absolute, and because being is given to the intellect 
in a primary intuition,‘ the great discovery of metaphysics is, 


1 By this is understood direct intellective apprehension, made possible per 
modum connaturalitatis. M. Maritain, in The Natural Mystical Experience, pub-. 
lished as an appendix to Redeeming the Time, (Eng. edition, pp. 225 ff.), distin- 
guishes two types of knowledge by intellectual connaturality: ‘ ananoetic ” 
intellection, which he admits as a natural contemplation of divine things, and this 
he contrasts with what he calls the natural mystical experience, ‘‘ an intellectual 
yt bey om pe of the substantial esse of the soul.’’ He describes the latter 

247), “an experience of God inquantum infundens et profundens esse in 
tig May not this also be said of ananoetic contemplation, so that the second 
type of experiential knowledge may be considered as not wholly other than the 
first, but rather a privileged case of it ? 

2 Intellectus in actu est intellectum actu. Knowing is not depicting a miniature 
double of reality, but a lived experience of reality in a manner sui generis. It 
isssays St. Thomas in De Veritate, (Q. 2, art. 2), the remedy for the ontological 
poverty and isolation of a created being, by which it possesses not only its own 
limited perfections but the perfections of other beings and even of all being. 

*“Cum autem Deus sit ipsum Esse per suam essentiam, oportet quod esse 
creatum sit proprius effectus ejus, sicut ignire est proprius effectus ipsius ignis. 
Hunc autem effectum causat Deus in rebus non solum quando primo esse incipiunt 
sed quamdiu in esse conservantur, sicut lumen causatur in aere a sole quamdiu 
aer illuminatus manet. Quamdiu igitur res habet esse, tamdiu oportet quod Deus 
adsit ei, secundum modum quo esse habet. Esse autem est illud quod est magis 
intimum cuilibet et quod profundius omnibus inest, cum sit formale respectu 
omnium quae inre sunt. Unde oportet quod Deus sit in omnibus rebus, et intime,”’ 
St. Thomas, S. Theol., 1, 8, 1 

4“* Ens est primum quod cadit in apprehensione,” S. Theol., 1-2, 94, 2, and 
passim. This “ coming” of being in the intellect must be an immediate grasp. 
of reality, and not a knowledge possessed mediately through something previously 
known (it is in this sense only that the word “‘ intuitive ’’ is used here, and not as 
opposed to “‘ abstractive ’’) ; otherwise, St. Thomas points out in De Veritate 1,1, 
our knowledge would have no foundation, “‘ alias in infinitum iretur.’’ The original 
intuition of being and its first principles is the abiding foudation as well as the 
content of all our mediate and discursive knowing processes. (cf. De Veritate, 
11, 1; 18,4; S. Theol., 1, 58, 3; etc.). 
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possible—that the mind that experiences being by an immediate 
apprehension is experiencing the participated similitude of God, 
Omne cognoscens implicite cognoscit Deum. 

Now of this fecund emanation of being from Being, can man’s 
mind know no more than that it is a fact—which is a firm con- 
clusion of discursive reasoning—or can-it rise to some more immed- 
iate awareness of that emanation? The answer of the philosophia 
perennis, for St. Thomas no less than for St. Bonaventure, St. 
Anselm, St. Augustine and the great Greek and Arabian meta- 
physicians, is that the human mind has the high dignity of recog. 
nizing in a certain direct apprehension the divine impress which 
is signed ineffaceably through all created being ; for the purified 
intellect has the power of reflecting on its intuitive possession of 
being and the transcendental properties of being, and of reading 
there a Godward polarity. It is not essentially a mystical or 
infused privilege, for although grace does indeed transform it 
from a fitful and unclear light into the Gift of Wisdom, it remains 
true that all men have this power, at least inchoatively, as a natural 
endowment. It is the anagogic contemplation of the Platonists,! 
the sapientia of the Augustinians, and what St. Thomas, using 
the Dionysian language, calls the way of eminence or ‘“‘ excess,”? 
and which elsewhere, citing Aristotle, he admits as a philosophic 
contemplation of the divine.* 

Evidently for St. Thomas the via eminentiae (also called the 
via excellentiae and superlationis) adds something to the other 
two ways by which—as he holds with Christian philosophers in 
general—we gain knowledge of God: the via affirmativa (or 
causalitatis) and the via negativa (or remotionis). The way of 
eminence means something other than a conjoint use of the first 
two methods—through which, namely, true but negative concepst 
are formed of God’s infinite perfections by conceiving finite effects 


1 The description of the ascent to the Good, by the priestess Diotima in the 
Symposium, for example, evidently refers to something other than a syllogistic 
argument. Similar language is often used by the Christian Platonists ; cf. St. 
Gregory of Nyssa: ‘‘ He who looks upon this sensible world and considers the 
wisdom that shines forth in the beauty of existing things, mounts by analogy 
(dvaroyi{era:) through the things that are seen to the invisible beauty and the 
wellspring of wisdom, whose flowing forth has formed the nature of those things”, 
Hom. XIII on the Canticle of Canticles. 

2 E.g., S. Theol., 1, 84, 7 ad 3; Comm. on Divine Names, cap. | ; etc. 

3‘ Etiam felicitas contemplativa de quo philosophi tractaverunt, in con- 
templatione Dei consistit : quia, secundum Philosophum (10 Ethic. c. 7, vel 10), 
consistit in actu altissimae potentiae quae in nobis est, scilicet intellectus, et in 
habitu nobilissimo, scilicet sapientia, et etiam objecto dignissimo, quod Deus est. 
Unde etiam philosophi ultimum tempus vitae suae reservabant, ut dicitur, ad 
contemplandum divina.” (In III. Sent., Q. 1, art. 2, sol. 3.). 
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as pre-existing infinitely in their Cause with all creaturely limita- 
tions negated. The affirmative and negative ways show us that 
God is, and that He is the infinite Cause of the finite perfections 
we know; the way of eminence adds an anagogic, though in- 
adequate, awareness of what He is, and is the root of our certainty 
that the pure transcendental perfections distinguishable in creatures 
pre-exist in God not only virtually, but also, in a mysterious and 
super-excelling manner, formally.? 


oO oO 


To justify the claim that the Thomist doctrine is in harmony 
with the Platonic tradition in the philosophia perennis, in admitting 
a direct anagogic ascent of the mind to God as well as the more 
manifest way of ratiocination, we must combine three “‘ seminal ”’ 
elements of St. Thomas’s philosophy :— 


1) The doctrine of participation: that created being is the 
diffusion of God’s active fecundity ; the very exercise of its existence 
is its likeness to God*; and that the transcendental aspects of 
being distinguishable by man’s mind are, as it were, refracted 
radiations of the infinitely rich unity of the divine essence. 


2) The doctrine of the immediate intellective possession of being : 
that knowing is not a mere thinking about mental representations 
of reality, but a direct capture of reality. When the mind affirms 
a reality with certainty it must have already become that reality 
by an “‘intentional’”’ assimilation. The direct apprehension of 
objective truth is its own guarantee, as the mind perceives in 
reflecting on its act.4 So also in metaphysical contemplation 
the mind directly grasps the transcendental deiform perfections 
of being, ‘and in its highest consciousness it knows that it is doing 
so. No other criterion is necessary or possible to show that they 
are deiform—for the intellect which is assimilated to them possesses 
them as what they are, and by being what they are, they are a 
dynamic relation to their Source. 


1Cf. De Poientia, 7, 5. It was not falsity in anagogic contemplation, but a 
subsequent conceptual chosisme, a kind of misapplied scholastic discipline, 
that led Plotinus and Platonists generally to assert that the transcendental “‘pro- 
cessions ’’ were separate entities in a graded herarchy of emanations, and to con- 
clude that the Absolute was beyond being and beyond good. 

2 Contra Gent., 2; 22 and 53. 

*S. Theol., 1, 85, 2. 

* De Veritate, 1, 9. 
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The perfections of created things are assimilated to God in resemblance 
to His one and simple essence. Now when our intellect draws knowl 
from created things it is informed with the likeness of the perfections 
found among creatures, such as wisdom, power, goodness and so forth, 
Thus as created things are assimilated to God in some manner, tho 
imperfectly, through their own perfections, so too our intellect is informed 
with the forms of those perfections. But whenever the intellect is as. 
similated to anything through its intelligible form, then that which it 
conceives and affirms in accordance with that intelligible species is true 
of the reality to which it is assimilated by means of its species (for know- 
ledge is the assimilation of the intellect to the thing known). Thus 
whatever the intellect, informed with the perfections of those species, 
thinks or affirms about God, must really exist in God, who corresponds 
to each of the forms mentioned above, as He to whom they are all similar 


3) The doctrine of knowledge by connaturality : a truth may 
be certainly demonstrated by valid reasoning, but it can also be 
experienced (in its ‘‘ quidditative’’ essence) by a radical con- 
naturality of the soul with what is under its consideration.? So ] 
it is that an ascetical and affective purification of the soul can 
open the way to a more immediate manner of intellective certitude, 
or perfect it if already possessed. 

These three elements of St. Thomas’s thought must be considered 
more in detail. First, on the question of the relation between 
finite and Infinite, what is meant when we speak of the pure tran- 
scendental perfections of being, and in what orthodox sense can 
we understand the term “ participation ”’ ? 

Being is not a final residue, empty of all determination, but 
surpassing rich—a secret that philosophers have been ever re- 
discovering, from Parmenides to Heiddegger. Reflection at the 
highest reach of the intellect discerns in being a multiplicity of 
aspects all co-terminous with being itself, the transcendental 
perfections which can be inadequately referred to by some such | 
names as Act, Form, Goodness, Unity, Beauty, Finality. Because 
the awareness of being itself is not a category nor a secondary 
product of the intellect’s conceptualizing function, but rather 
the a priori of all categories, a natural intuitive apprehension, 
so also these transcendental properties of being, convertible with 
it, are known by a pre-categorial and immediate awareness. 

1St. Thomas, De Potentia, 7, 5. 

2S. Theol., 2-2, 45, 2. 

* The mind, of course, subsequently forms a non-adequate generic concept to 
refer to this awareness, as it can also, by a process of logical whittling away 
of all formal determination, form a conceptus entis ut sic as of a mere opposition 


to nothingness. Cf. St. Thomas, Commentary on Book 4 of the Metaphysics, lect. 
2-4; Cajetan, Commentary on De Ente et Essentia, Proem., Q. 1). 
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The Platonists used these facets of finite reality for an ascent 
of the mind to the absolute source by a supra-rational dialectic, 
but they too much distinguished them in their teaching by making 
them a ladder of separate divine emanations. St. Thomas, while 
pointing out their error,! also saw in the transcendental perfections 
a kind of natural revelation of the Names of God, and found in 
the contemplation of them an upward dynamism pointing to 
the ineffable Unity from which they proceed. He does not explain 
—nor can any man—the nature of the mysterious relation be- 
tween creature and Creator, but while exposing the fallacy of 
two false extremes—the ultimate irrationality of the pantheist 
interpretation which ends by identifying finite with Infinite, and 
the ultimate irreligion of deist agnosticism, which severs creatures 
from God*—he shows that the human mind can penetrate a 
loug way into this mystery. 

It is not as though created things are delivered from a divine 
factory for service in the universe with some kind of trademark 
which should declare, ‘‘Made in Heaven.” Creatures do not 
declare their divine origin by some kind of accidental symbol 
added to their substantial natures.* By his frequently-used 
expression, participata similitudo, St. Thomas means that creatures 
communicate with God in something that is more than a mere 
resemblance to a separated exemplar, but less than the sharing 
of substance that there is between parts and their whole. 

It is, on the one hand, something more than the similitude by 
which a work of art resembles the idea in the mind of the artist 
who made it, or by which a son resembles his father. This latter 
kind of relation is between an effect, that is sundered in indepen- 
dent existence, and the cause from which it proceeded. God’s 
effects are not sundered from Him, for conservation is a continued 
creation ; without an unceasing causal influx from Absolute being, 
contingent being would lapse into nothingness.* 

On the other hand, the relation of creatures to God is certainly 
not that of parts to a whole. Faith preserves us from the error 
of thinking creatures part of the divine being, and philosophy 
also discovers the absurdity of that view. 

The great metaphysicians of antiquity saw the attractiveness 


1 Commentary on the Divine Names, cap. 11, lect. 4. 

2S. Theol., 1, 3, 8, ‘‘ Utrum Deus in compositionem aliorum veniat”’ ; 1, 13, 5, 
“Utrum aliqua nomina dicantur de Deo et creaturis univoce vel aequivoce.”’ 
. *“Creatura refertur ad Deum secundum suam substantiam” (De Potentia, 
,» 9 ad 4). 

*St. Thomas, De Potentia, 5, 1. 
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and the difficulties of both approaches. Plato spoke as well of 
pipnews as Of pebefis, of imitation of the divine and of sharing 
in it. Aristotle was able to expose the difficulties in both view- 
points, but his own doctrine was no more satisfactory when he 
came to treat of the connection between the world of movement 
and the Pure Act. Later thought was aligned to one or other 
of those two opposite poles. Those who leaned to the pole of 
“imitation ’’ stressed the transcendence and otherness of God, 
tending to a semi-agnostic view of an unbridgeable gulf between 
this world and the divine reality ; others, by stressing the im- 
manence of the divine in the universe leaned to the pole of a pan- 
theist communion of substance. 

The philosophia perennis, while rejecting both extremes, draws 
from what is true in both. God’s being is not, as men like Mai- 
monides held, wholly remote from His works. That view of com- 
plete ‘‘ equivocity ’’ between God and creatures (i.e., that nothing 
can be predicated of both except in pure metaphor) leads ultimately 
to complete agnosticism.! On the other hand, although the 
metaphysical experience declares that God is in some way immanent 
in His works, it cannot be by a communion of substance. The 
doctrine of the “ univocity ” of being leads to monistic pantheism— 
which ends by dissolving the rationality of the universe. 

There must then be a third way: if creatures are not simply 
separate from God, nor simply one with Him, there must be a 
unique connection by which those who have being draw it from 
Him who is Being, which can indeed be called a kind of participa- 
tion. Here is the mystery of the analogy of being—a mystery 
that throws light upon everything. God is God, and with or 
without creatures is the totality of Being : creatures are participa- 
tions of God, processions, emanations, irradiations from Him— 
—the words are all inadequate similes but can all be orthodox,? 
saving always that creatures are not part of God, nor do they add 
anything to Him nor subtract anything from Him. We are left 
with the obscure but not contradictory concept that there is a 
real but one-way relation between creatures and God, attaching 
all their being to Him but not Him to them.* 

The analogy of being, so much misunderstood, is yet the ladder 
pitched betwixt earth and heaven. The descent of being from 


1 De Potentia, 7, 7. 

2“ Participatur a rebus, non sicut pars sed secundum diffusionem et process 
ionem ipsius.”” St. Thomas, S. Theol., 1, 75, 5 ad 1. 

3 Cf. De Potentia, Q. 7, art. 8-11. 
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the infinite to the finite is the diffusion of the divine goodness— 
but the processions of divine causality that radiate ‘‘ down” 
and “ outwards”’ from God are not God, although they are the 
channels of His operation.!_ The pantheist’s error is this: he 
is sufficiently attuned to the inward reality of things to hear the 
divine music, to recognise the divine impress, but he falls into 
the fundamental idolatry of taking a finite effect for the Infinite 
Cause, of allowing what should lead him to God to keep him from 
God. (By a different path the ontologist arrives at a kindred 
error—he also mistakes the intuition of being for a direct contact 
with God). 


Oo oO oO oO 


In recent years many words have been poured out on the subject 
of the analogy of being,* and a too literal preoccupation with illus- 
trations and comparisons have served only to obscure it. There are 
those who would tell us exactly how analogy works, urged on, 
it would seem, by a kind of wistful impatience to dissipate the 
cloud of unknowing which veils the Godhead from our gaze. Yet 
in truth if the relation of creature to Creator is unique it follows 
that no kind of relationship found among creatures themselves 
can explain it, and to insist on such parallels will distort it. Such 
illustrations are useful, not in corresponding to the unique God- 
ward analogy, but rather in suggesting an analogy of that analogy. 

The very word “ analogy”’ is a difficulty. In its original mean- 
ing it means no more than a relation or proportion of one thing 
to another, and in common use it means merely a simile or illus- 
tration. Evidently in natural theology it bas a special significance, 
meaning that our concepts and language, drawn though they are 
from sense—images, are multivalent, having a true reference to 
orders of reality higher than the material. Now, it may be urged, 

1 “* Deum cognoscimus ex perfectionibus procedentibus in creaturas.ab ipso.” 
St. Thomas, S. Theol., 1, 13, 3. 

* The influence both of the “ equivocity "’ view and that of “ univocity ”’ can 
be found even among those who subscribe to the notion of the analogy of being: 
the “ Cajetanist ” school, anxious to deny a too-intrinsic analogy which would 
lead to monism, tended to stress the otherness of God and the diversity of being ; 
the Scotist-Suarezian tradition, anxious to exclude a too-extrinsic analogy which 
should lead to agnosticism, tends to stress His communication with them and the 
unity of being. Neither view is sufficient ; St. Thomas, who was never afraid to 
recognise the true frontiers of mystery, embraces the truth in both. Our limited 
understandings cannot reconcile the paradox : it is one of those natural mysteries 
(like that of divine causality and human free-will, with which it is evidently con- 


nected) in which we cannot see the reconciliation, but can know certainly that 
there is one. 
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granted that human knowledge has this analogical validity, by 
virtue of a real ascending relation of creatures to God, it is one 
thing to realize that such a relation must exist, another and very 
different thing to assert, as has been asserted above, that man 
can have a direct experience of this relation. How could such 
an experience be possible and what evidence is there that it occurs ? 

In answer it is needful to distinguish two levels in the awareness 
of analogy, corresponding to the two levels—the via affirmationis 
and the via eminentiae—in our natural knowledge of God. Be- 
cause the via affirmationis shows us that God is, and the via emin- 
entiae gives us a certain positive inkling of what He is, in the appre- 
hension of the created perfections proceeding from Him,! so 
the first level shows us, as a conclusion of discursive reasoning, 
that there is an analogy of being, and the second level shows us, 
in an experiential contact—per modum connaturalitatis—something 
of what the analogy of being is. 

In the via affirmationis there is the terse certainty imposed 
by the principle of sufficient reason (which the human mind cannot 
in practice deny, whatever sophistries it may accept in words) 
that there must be some first Reality which is the cause of the 
world we know—and this process leads men to assert, as the only 
explanation of the facts, a prime mover, a necessary being, a cosmic 
architect ; in the via eminentiae there is more—the awareness of 
the transcendental perfections and their reference to their infinite 
Source turns the conclusions of metaphysics into the praise and 
reverence of the God in Whom creatures live and move and have 
their being. 

The two processes may be called the way of implicit analogy 
and the way of explicit analogy : the first includes the use of analogy. 
but not explicitly—we conclude to its use after the event; the 
second includes an awareness of the analogy of being in the very 
act of knowing. If the first stood alone in the mind (as in fact it 
does not) it is not clear that it would demonstrate the infinite and 
transcendent God, the positive plenitude of all perfection, Who 
is the God we worship. The prime mover of the universe is not 
necessarily unique (witness Aristotle’s hesitations), the necessary 
being is not necessarily transcendent, the cosmic architect is not 
necessarily infinite. Concomitantly, however, that other higher 
fuaction of the mind, intellectus, the experience of being and the 


1“ The things of sense, from which human reason takes the starting-point of 
its knowledge, retain some trace of the divine likeness, namely that they are and 
that they are good....” St. Thomas, Contra Gent., Q. 1, 8. 
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reading there of the dynamic currents of causality does point 
with certainty towards their living and super-abundant Origin, 
dwelling in light inaccessible, does testify that “every perfect 
gift is from above, coming down from the Father of lights.’”? 

The way of implicit analogy and the way of explicit analogy 
are not mutually exclusive ; both are needful to man, each supple- 
ments the other. The great vice of nineteenth century rationalism 
was to exalt discursive reasoning at the expense of the intellect’s 
higher intuitive functions; the reaction against rationalism, 
especially on the part of the French intuitionists, went over to the 
opposite extreme, to a disdain of reasoning and a scorn of abstract 
concepts and propositions as the mummified corpses of reality. 
We can agree, with Pascal, that the heart has its reasons which 
the reason cannot know, without going on to assert with the Berg- 
sonists that the discursive reason is a charlatan which distorts 
the truth. ‘‘ Deux excés,” says Pascal himself, “‘ exclure la raison, 
et n’admettre que la raison.” 

Intellectus and ratio are not in opposition, but in union? ; ratio 
makes explicit what intellectus captures by an immediate intuition. 
So in coming to the natural knowledge of God ratio gives to the 
mind the order and safeguards of science, saves it from the irration- 
alism of pantheism, and enables it to express, conserve and develop 
what it has grasped by intellectus ; while intellectus gives to ratio 
the bedrock of being and its first principles,? and transmutes 
valid syllogisms about God into an awareness of the presence of 
God in His works, when by a later purified insight it comes to 
reveal experientially the fact of the analogy of being on which 
the procedure of ratio implicitly depends. 

What is the manner of this transmutation and this awareness ? 
Goodness, limited and refracted in the multiplicity of good things, 
manifests itself to the mind attuned to metaphysical experience 
—-and to the poet in a lesser degree, and to the mystic in a higher 
degree—as a radiation from the unlimited Good, which is not a 
subject having goodness, as is every good thing we know, but 
Good itself, the parent well-spring of all received good.* Similarly 
things having beauty manifest Him who is Beauty itself, things 


1 James 1:17. 

2 St. Thomas, S. Theol., 1, 79, 8. 

3“ Certitudo rationis est ex intellectu ; sed necessiatas rationis est ex defectu 
intellectus.”’ St. Thomas, S. Thzol., 1-2, 49, 5. 

* Cf. St. Augustine, De Trinitate, VIII, 3. ‘‘ Bonum hoc et bonum illud ... 
tolle ‘hoc’ et ‘illud’ et vide ipsum bonum, si potes. Ita Deum videbis non alio 
bono bonum, sed bonum omnis boni.”’ 
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having intelligible form manifest Him who is the supreme Intelli- 
gence and universal Exemplar, things having purpose manifest 
Him who is the supreme Will and the goal of all, things having 
activities manifest Him who is the omnipotent Source of power 
and act ; participated beings all conjoin to declare Infinite Being 
—whose name is He Who Is. All these converging aspects are 
grasped, clear—obscurely, not by a chain of logical inference, 
but by direct experience, by the exercise of the conscious analogy 
of our intellect, which finds itself to be in pre-established harmony 
with the Godward analogy in things. 

Here the rationaliser will interpose as calmly as he can: “ Very 
poetical and neo-Platonic—but prove it. All this is mere assertion. 
It involves, too, the controverted doctrine of the real distinction 
of essence and existence in created things, the certainty of which 
many men of goodwill cannot accept : the approach to God must 
not be rested on such an uncertain support.” 

The answer can only be in experience, an experience of what 
is. It is not the rare prerogative of the great thinkers of past 
ages who have described it so eloquently, for all men have it in 
some degree: but not all are attuned to recognise its content. 
That apprehension comes commonly to men of right will who 
ponder and wonder, praise and give thanks, who suffer and strive 
for good ; it requires also a certain favourable endowment of the 
senses and the mind. In any case the rational approach to God 
is not equally available to all,’ but is none the less sure for that ; 
nor are those who cannot appreciate it to be pitied, for the way 
of Faith is better.? 

The way to God by the way of participated perfections is not 
a controversial doctrine, but an existential ascending. That 
experience, of course, cannot be appealed to or discussed without 
being cast into conceptual moulds to be linked or parted in our 
discursive processes. When St. Thomas does so, in the fourth 
of his Quingue Viae, his words can only refer to the experience, 
not reproduce it; those who do not appreciate that experience 
naturally find something lacking in the proof when they examine 
it with logical analysis alone. — 


1 Cf. St. Thomas, Contra Gent., 1, 4. 
2 St. Thomas, In lib. Boetit de Trinitate, Q. III, art. 1 ad 5. 
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Our everyday knowledge contains a parallel which helps to 
throw light on the marvel of this anagogic knowledge. In the 
ordinary process of knowing there is an intuitive grasping of the 
‘“ quiddity ’’ or essence of an object presented in the sense-image, 
preceding all ratiocination about it, and no logical argument can 
demonstrate that there is a true conformity between the intellect 
and the thing known. The ruins of all the post-Cartesian epis- 
temologies that assumed that knowledge must be justified by 
finding a logical bridge between the two, show the futility of the 
search. So the perennial philosophy dissolves the critical problem 
by turning to experience. Reflect upon the act of knowing in 
the act itself, it says, and you will find with infallible certainty 
not only the reality of the things you know, but that it is the very 
nature of your intellect to be conformed with them, The very 
operation by which the mind raises the critical problem shows 
that it is a pseudo-problem. The laws of being are the laws of 
mind, and the mind in its immediate experience of being knows 
this its own nature.! If it is asked: ‘‘ How do you prove that 
this is so?’ the only answer is that appeal to knowing to reveal 
directly its own nature. 

Now this insight into the manner of our ordinary knowing can 
make clearer the manner of our anagogic knowing, for it is the 
same intellect which performs both. As it is a pseudo-problem 
to question the possibility of the intellect’s reaching out to know 
external reality, so, or rather similarly, no mediate reasoning is 
needful or possible to show that in anagogic knowing the intellect 
grasps the true impress of God in creation. As in ordinary know- 
ing the intellect grasps intelligible reality in the world, and in 
its judgement knows that its nature is to be conformed with that 
reality, so in anagogic knowing the purified intellect discerns 
opaquely but with immediate certainty the transcendental per- 
fections orientated towards the super-eminent Source from which 
they emanate, and in so doing knows that its own nature is to be 
conformed with that Godward relation. 

As too, ordinary knowing seems an incredible and fantastic 
process when described in words, but dissolves all doubts in its 


1‘* Truth is known by the intellect inasmuch as it reflects on its)own act—not 
only, that is, that it knows its own act, but inasmuch as it knows its correspondence 
with the thing. Now this cannot be known unless the nature of the act itself 
is known, and this again cannot be known without the nature of the original power 
from which it proceeds being known : and that is the intellect itself, the nature of 
which is that it should be in conformity with things.”” St. Thomas, De Veritate, 
ES. 
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operation, much more must it seem that nothing could be more 
bizarre and arbitrary than these assertions about analogical know- 
ing. Only in the experience of being can they find their meaning. 
Whoever has been lifted up to a kind of personal reverence and 
joy before the beauty and splendour and power of impersonal 
Nature, whoever has experienced a kind of kinship and co-purpose 
with all things, a sense of shared sonship and love with all that 
is made, whoever has been raised above himself in meeting good- 
ness and holiness in men, whoever has considered with humble 
awe the light of his own mind and heard in his conscience the echo 
of the voice of the Lawgiver, whoever has discovered that the 
universe is one and that it 7s, may clothe these dry bones of words 
with living meaning: a meaning which marks itself out as the 
work, not of the imagination or the emotions, but of the highest 
reach of the reason. 


The world is charged with the grandeur of God, 
It will flame out, like shining from shook foil . . .! 


Some minds, circling moth-like about that flaming, look no 
further than the divine immanence, and fall into an unseeing 
pantheism ; but those who go deeper find in that flaming, tongues 
of divine fire leaping and pointing upwards towards the tran- 
scendent God before Whom they bow in worship. Their philosophy 
becomes fit to be transmuted into a wisdom and love higher than 
itself. 

‘The consideration of creatures,’’ says St. Thomas Aquinas,— 
and it is a sufficient answer to those who think his rational theology 
an arid logicism—‘ sets the minds of men afire with love of the 
divine goodness. For whatever there is of goodness and _ per- 
fection shared out partially among different creatures is all 
universally united in Him as in the well-spring of all goodness . . 
If therefore the goodness, beauty and sweetness of creatures so 
allures the minds of men, the goodness of God Himself, the fount 
of goodness, lovingly traced through the rivulets of goodness found 
in all created things, will draw the minds of men, now aflame, 
wholly to Himself.’’? 


FRANCIS CLARK 


1 Gerard Manley Hopkins, ‘‘ God’s Grandeur.”” 
2 Contra Gent., 2, 2. 
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A NEW EDITION OF SALMON’S 
INFALLIBILITY 


The appearance of a new edition of Dr. Salmon’s The Infallibity 
of the Church’ willscarcely be hailed as an event in the theological 
world. First published in 1888, it has not been reprinted since 
1914, which may surprise those who can remember the extraordinary 
claims that were made for it in the early years of the century, and 
the success it was then supposed to have attained. There must, 
in fact, have been more than one generation of theological students 
who knew not Salmon. Still, there is no denying that in its day 
it was a famous book, though there is no reason to think that it 
ever made any particular stir in the world of scholarship. The 
editor of the present edition reminds us in all seriousness that the 
author ‘‘was said to know more about everything than anyone else 
knew about anything.”’ Such a reputation may not prove the best 
recommendation of his book to the present generation. For 
good or ill, the day of the universal expert is gone, and the modern 
mind is justifiably suspicious of any claim to omniscience. In 
any case, a study of the book will soon reveal that the reputation 
was not entirely deserved, and that there was at least one subject 
on which he was not particularly well-informed, viz., the teaching 
of the Church which he so confidently set out to disprove. 

In an introductory chapter to the original edition, Dr. Salmon 
deplored the decline in interest in the controversy with Rome. 
One of the reasons for the decline suggested by him was an in- 
difference tothe truth or falsity of religious beliefs in general, which 
made many members of his Church content to profess the faith of 
their fathers and take no interest in the religion of their neighbours. 
Whether it was due entirely to indifference or perhaps to a realiz- 
ation on the part of the members of his Church that, even on their 
own principles, a Catholic had as much right to his beliefs 
as they had to theirs, there can be little doubt at present that the 
decline in interest in the controversy deplored by Dr. Salmon has 
become even more pronounced since his day. 


1 The Infallibility of the Church, by Rev. George D. Salmon, D.D. Abridged and 
edited by Rev. H. F. Woodhouse, B.D., with a Preface by Bishop Walter Carey 
D.D. London, John Murray. 
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The majority of the lectures in Dr. Salmon’s book were, as he 
tells us himself, written about the year 1870.1 That in itself is a 
point of some significance. It was a time when what purports to 
be their main theme was beyond any doubt the question of the 
hour. The definition of Papal Infallibility had aroused intense 
interest among non-Catholics particularly in the English-speaking 
countries. It was the cause even of some perturbation and many 
people clearly had extraordinary ideas as to what the definition 
meant. The ignorance and misunderstanding in the popular mind 
concerning the issues involved were only increased by misrepresent- 
ation and false propaganda in the secular press. The whole 
question of the Church’s infallibility was admittedly a highly 
controversial one at the time, and it was not surprising that it 
should have been chosen by the Regius Professor of Divinity as the 
subject matter for his lectures in Trinity College. | While the cir- 
cumstances may offer some explanation for the extremely contro- 
versial form of the lectures, one may still be permitted to wonder 
why, in the calmer atmosphere of the lecture hall, the professor 
did not treat a subject of such importance with a detachment and 
objectivity more suited to the needs of theological students 
who were candidates for the ministry. It was not until nearly 
twenty years later that the lectures were published as they were 
originally delivered, without revision or correction or any 
reference to the theological literature, Protestant or Catholic, of 
the intervening years. All things considered, it would have been 
remarkable if Dr. Salmon’s book had proved to be a major work 
in theology. 


During the years that I have been acquainted with Dr. Salmon’s 
book I have often tried to imagine what changes he would be likely 
to make if he were writing at the present day. That there would 
be changes I took for granted. A clearer understanding and more 
accurate statement of some of the Catholic doctrines he was con- 
troverting might reasonably be expected. Misrepresentation of 
the meaning of infallibility and of the claim to infallible authority 
that is made for the Pope, intelligible perhaps in the heated atmos- 
phere of 1870, would surely have disappeared. The work of scholars 
even of his own persuasion in church history and patristics would 


1 Preface to the 1888 edition, p. XII. 
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naturally call for a revision of some of his views. The more glaring 
instances of abuse of his authorities to which attention had been 
called would certainly have been removed. The changed religious 
scene itself would assuredly call for a modification in some of the 
few positive positions he ventured to take up.t The fact is, however, 
that those responsible for the new edition apparently do not think 
that any of these changes are called for. And they are clearly right 
in looking on the author as a controversialist rather than as a 
theologian. Dr Salmon’s book deals with religious controversy 
rather than scientific theology, and such controversial works do not 
change. His faithfulness to the tradition and the methods of earlier 
writers in the same genre, and his generous borrowing from their 
arguments, is a striking indication of the essentially negative and 
unprogressive character of Protestant controversial literature. A 
rather uncritical dependence on some of these predecessors does 
not excuse, though it may in part explain, the occasional employ- 
ment of patristic texts to prove some point which in their context 
they quite clearly do not even pretend to prove. 

There is little doubt that the situation has changed considerably 
since 1870 and even since 1888 when Dr. Salmon’s book first saw 
the light. There is now appreciably less appetite for religious 
controversy and the style and methods of the older controversial 
writers are no longer in favour. We have become accustomed to 
a more scholarly and objective approach to what is called the 
Roman question, and indeed it is not easy to imagine a book like 
Dr. Salmon’s being written at the present day by a man of similar 
standing to his in the world of scholarship. The new edition is 
remarkable in many ways. Whole sections of the original have 
been omitted and the 495 pages of the 1888 edition have been 
reduced to 225. No attempt has been made to bring it up to date, 
to correct any of its inaccuracies, or to incorporate any of the results 
of recent scholarship either Protestant or Catholic with regard to 
many of the questions discussed. There are very few books with 
any claim to scholarship which do not call for some revision or 
correction after more than half a century. Strictly on its merits 
this new edition of Salmon deserves little consideration. There is 

1E.g., In connexion with the objection against Protestantism arising from its 
doctrinal variations, Dr. Salmon was apparently quite satisfied that differences 
between the Protestant sects related merely to unimportant points of discipline, 
while there was agreement on all really vital questions. (1888 edition, p. 85). 
It is hard to see how a controversialist could take that line of defence today. Denial 
even of the fundamental doctrines of Christianity does not affect one’s membership 


of the Church of England itself, nor does it prove an obstacle to holding high office 
in it. 
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however some evidence that an attempt is being made to revive 
the legend that Salmon has never been answered and that the case 
he makes is in fact unanswerable. One enthusiastic reviewer has 
acclaimed the book as a classic of theology and speaks in glowing 
terms of the massive learning of the author.! 

It is hard to understand how the claim that Salmon has never 
been answered could have been seriously entertained at any time 
much less revived at this late stage. Those responsible for it 
must have been as little acquainted with Catholic theological and 
apologetical literature as was Dr. Salmon himself. Every major 
point that he makes has been answered over and over again, not 
under his name, because for the most part he was urging objections 
that were the stock-in-trade of writers of his kind. That a 
greater number of Catholic apologists did not rush to the defence 
of their Church and its teaching in formal refutations of the book 
may perhaps find further explanation in the fact that it was born 
out of due time, when the days of the old style controversial writing 
were gone. There was, however, one formal refutation of Salmon 
of which little notice seems to have been taken, and which certainly 
has never received the recognition it deserved. In a series of 
articles published in the Irish Ecclesiastical Record,* Dr. Murphy 
clearly established that Dr. Salmon’s attack on Infallibility was 
directed against a fabric of his own imagination, that there was on 
his part a constant failure to understand or at least to state accur- 
ately the doctrines he was controverting, and that he had most 
shamefully misrepresented some of his authorities both ancient 
and modern. If Dr. Murphy had done nothing more than show up 
the .nscrupulous way in which the name and authority of Cardinal 
Newman and some of the Fathers of the Church are made use of, 
to prove points which the passages cited from these authors certainly 
do not prove (as anyone who took the trouble to consult them 
might easily learn), he would have done enough to discredit the 
authority of Dr. Salmon and his reputation as a reliable theologian. 

In this matter of authorities Dr. Salmon reveals an amazing 
unwillingness to follow the excellent advice he gives to his students. 
“You must be careful,” he tells them “to distinguish the 
authorized teaching of the Roman Catholic Church from the un- 
guarded statements of particular divines.’’ He likes to proclaim 
the fairness and even the generosity of a debating technique which 

1Cf. The Times Literary Supplement, May 2, 1952, p. 301. 


2 1901-2 (Vol. IX, 193-217, 409-437; Vol. X, 37-64, 239-260, 395-434; Vol. XI, 
35-71, 223-253). 
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scorns taking any unfair advantage of opponents who are not quite 
his equal, and whose best arguments afford no real defence against 
his attacks. But on practically every page these protestations 
are belied by his practice. The decrees of the Vatican Council were 
printed as an appendix to the original edition; but there is no 
reason to think that in the years intervening between the delivery 
of the lectures and their appearance in book form the author had 
ever devoted much study to these decrees. Neither is there 
evidence of any acquaintance on his part with the best theological 
thought of that period. A study of the Vatican decrees and of a 
representative theological work, such as Franzelin’s De Divina 
Traditione, might reasonably be regarded as a minimum requirement 
in one who ventured in the year 1888 to give the world the benefit 
of his views on the infallibility of the Church. That a new edition 
of his work in the year 1952 should merely repeat the false picture 
of Catholic teaching presented to the students of Trinity College 
in 1870 almost passes comprehension. It certainly puts the book 
outside the pale of serious consideration as a work of theology. 
It has been said! of Dr. Salmon with considerable truth that his 
genius was analytic and even destructive rather than constructive 
and synthetic. While his book is by no means a classic of theology, 
there is no doubt that it shows him to have been an extremely 
able controversialist. But its almost exclusively negative and 
destructive character constitutes its greatest weakness. There 
is scmething positive about theology that is noticeably absent in 
a bock devoted almost entirely to refuting the claims of the Catholic 
Church and the alleged absurdities of its doctrines. The author 
does not trouble to enlighten us as to what he would have us put in 
place of the spurious christianity he is pulling down. Though 
he docs maintain that there is a bedy of Protestant teaching which 
may claim a certain unity, he gives no indication where we are to 
find it, or what particular authority, if any, belongs to it. His 
own theological position, in so far as one can gather it, seems to 
have been a liberal evangelism which had little use for any authority 
in religious matters other than the individual conscience. And it 
is quite certain that some at least of the teaching which was tolerated 
in the Church of England of his day proved as distasteful to him as 
did the teaching of Rome, It is hard to see how anything but a 
sense of bewilderment and utter indifference could await those 
who might have been convinced by his arguments of the unsound- 


1 Dictionary of National Biography (Second Supplement), London, 1912, Vol. 
Ill, p. 252. 
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ness of the Roman position. Whatever claims may be made for 


Dr. Salmon as a confounder of error, he cuts a very poor figure as 


a guide to truth. 


II 


Dr. Salmon’s insistence that the whole Roman Catholic contro- 
versy turns on the single question of the Infallibility of the Church 
is certainly misleading in that it suggests that the main issue be- 
tween Catholics and Protestants is that of an infallible as against 
a non-infallible church. But it is clear to anyone who has given 
any thought to the subject that, even if the Catholic Church were 
to abandon the claim to infallibility, the essential cleavage between 
Infallibility was 
not the main issue for Luther and the early Reformers, and it has 
never been the main issue since, though controversial writers like 
Salmon are fond of speaking as if it was. The main issue has not 
been an infallible against a non-infallible church, but a teaching 
church against a non-teaching church, a living personal magist- 
erium against the individual's private interpretation of the Bible. To 
pretend otherwise can only lead toconfusion. In spite of his emphasis 
on the cardinal importance of infallibility, it becomes gradually quite 
clear that Dr. Salmon himself has as little use for a personal teaching 
authority of any kind as he has for an infallible one. 
the spot-light on infallibility can serve a useful controversial pur- 
pose, because it is a rather easier position to attack than is the fact 
ing authority for 
ching. If a man 
starts with a few false assumptions, he will have no great difficulty 
in building up a superficially plausible case : he can emphasize the 
absurdity of any human teacher laying claim to infallibility : he 
can point to the fact that there is no mention of it in the Scriptures 
or in the writings of the early centuries: he can make play with 
the bad popes and all the usual objections. Infallibility undoubt- 
edly starts with a handicap, chiefly perhaps because so many 
people will not trouble to find out what it means. 


it and the Protestant system would still persist. 


that Christ Himself instituted a personal teach 
the preservation and transmission of His tea 


surprising that Protestant controversialists should be 
make it the main issue. Still, the fact is that 


Putting 


It is not 


anxious to 
even if it were 


decided in their favour, most Protestants would not thereby find 
the Catholic Church any more acceptable. 

The Protestant attitude towards an external authority in religious 
matters has never been very clearly defined. 
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began by repudiating the teaching authority of the church, sub- 
stituting for it the Scriptures privately interpreted by the individual, 
he soon found himself constrained to fall back on some kind of 
external authority to check the extravagances of some of his foll- 
owers, though they were only applying the very principle which 
served as the justification for his own break with the Church. 
From that time to the present day there has been neither unity 
nor consistency in their theory or their practice, and it is quite 
clear that on this fundamental matter Protestantism does not 
speak with a single voice. On the one hand there is an insistence 
on the Bible as the sole rule of faith, and on the other there is some 
deference to an external teaching authority. The thirty nine 
Articles took up a position that had all the appearance of a com- 
promise. We are told that “‘ Holy Scripture containeth all things 
necessary to salvation,’’! that the creeds are to be accepted “‘ because 
they may be proved by most certain warrants of Holy Scripture,”? 
and that ‘‘ things ordained by General Councils as necessary to 
salvation have neither strength nor authority unless it may be 
declared that they be taken out of Holy Scripture.’’? On the other 
hand, we are assured that ‘“‘the Church hath authority in contro- 
versies of faith and is a witness and a keeper of Holy Writ.”* The 
centuries since have seen no great clarification of the position, and 
we find the idea of a teaching church taking on a degree of import- 
ance that varies from the High Church emphasis on Apostolical 
Succession to the strict Fundamentalism of the Non-Conformists. 

The strict theory of Protestantism is stated with unusual clearness 
by Professor N. P. Williams in a summary of the teaching of the 
great orthodox theologians of the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries : 

We quite agree with the Catholic in holding that there is a changeless 
deposit of eternal truth which Christ imparted to his apostles as deposit- 
ories during his earthly life and “ the great forty days: ’’ but we deny 
that the functions of the apostles as depositories were meant to be trans- 
mitted or were transmitted by them to any successors. Their functions 
as guardians of the truth were purely temporary and ended at their 
deaths. They were however divinely inspired to write the New Testa- 
ment, in which together with the Old Testament, the deposit is fully 
and sufficiently contained. Thenceforward the sole authority for the 
content of revealed truth was and is to be found in the written Word of 


God, and councils and synods have no authority other than that which 
may attach to the piety and learning of their members.5 


1 Art. 6. 2 Art. 8. * Art. 21. * Art. 20. 
5 Art. ‘‘ Tradition,” in Hastings Dictionary of Religion and Ethics, Edinburgh, 
1921, Vol. 12, p. 413. 
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Even a theologian like Palmer, in opposing the principles of 
those who contend for an unrestricted exercise of private judg- 
ment in religious matters, is not prepared to grant any real teaching 
authority to the Church. His first argument to prove that the 
Church of Christ is divinely authorized to judge in questions of 
religious controversy, to determine whether a disputed doctrine 
is or is not a part of revelation, is very enlightening. “It is ad- 
mitted,” he argues, “‘ by all the opponents of church authority who 
believe in revelation, that individual christians are authorized by 
God to judge what are the doctrines of the gospel : therefore, as a 
necessary consequence, many or all christians, i.e., the church 
collectively, must have the same right.’’! 

The Report of the Commission appointed to inquire into the 
doctrine of the Church of England, published in 1938, may in all 
fairness be taken as representing the views prevailing within that 
body. On this question the Report reveals the same attempt 
at compromise and the same apparent inability to make up its 
mind that we find characteristic of the Protestant position since 
the days of Luther himself. To preserve the principle of private 
judgment the declaration that the Church has authority to teach 
is made meaningless : 


The authority of the Church in the realm of doctrine arises from its 
commission to preach the Gospel to all the world, and the promises, 
accompanying that commission, that the Lord would always be with 
His disciples, and that the Holy Spirit would guide them into all the 
truth.? 


All Christians are bound to allow very high authority to doctrines 
which the Church has been generally united in teaching ; for each believer 
has a limited range, and the basis for the Church’s belief is far wider than 
that of his own can ever be. An individual Christian who rejects any 
part of that belief is guilty of presumption, unless he feels himself bound 
in conscience so to do and has substantial reasons for holding that what 
he rejects is not essential to the truth and value of Christianity.® 


This second paragraph is full of interest and will bear careful 
examination. It shows just in what sense we are to understand 
the clear statement that the Church has authority in the realm of 
doctrine. It is perfectly clear that in the last analysis the indiv- 
idual judgment is supreme. Rejection of any part of the Church’s 

1 Treatise on the Church of Christ, London, 1842, Vol. II, p. 72. 


2 Doctrine in the Church of England, London, 1938, p. 35. 
3 Ibid., p. 36. 
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teaching makes a man at most guilty only of presumption. There 
is no room here for any distinction between an ecclesia docens and 
an ecclesia discens. The Church has authority only in the sense 
that the basis of her belief is far wider than the limited range of 
the individual believer can ever be. There is good reason to 
think that, when Protestant writers speak of the Church’s doctrinal 
authority, they usually have in mind simply the authority that 
belongs to the whole community’s combined knowledge and un- 
derstanding of divine truth. A modern writer states this quite 
plainly. Cadoux, after asserting that the authority of the Church 
to teach is insisted on not merely by Catholics and Anglicans, but 
is in principle frankly admitted by virtually all the Christian 
bodies, goes on to state that “‘ the authority of the Church inasmuch 
as her mind is built up out of the consentient beliefs of her individ- 
ual members does not supersede the authority of the individual 
judgment. Nothing we have said alters the fact that for the 
individual the ultimate court of appeal is the voice of God within 
his own mind and conscience and not the voice of the Church.’’! 

Dr. Salmon too would like to be regarded as a believer in the 
Church’s authority to teach. He thinks he has scored a consider- 
able dialectical victory when he has shown how very far from the 
truth Catholics are in believing that because Protestants reject 
an infallible church they will not accept any church teaching at all. 
It is no part of the Protestant system, he points out, to suppose 
that men must dispense with the good offices of their fellowmen in 
learning their religion. In fact the divinely appointed methods 
for man’s acquiring of secular and of religious knowledge are not 
so very dissimilar : 


Christ foresaw our need of human instruction, and provided for it, 
not only by the ordinary dispensations of His providence, but by the 
institution of His Church, whose special duty it is to preserve His truth 
and proclaim it to the world.? 


He is even prepared to admit that Christ ‘“‘ appointed a special 
order of men whose duty it is to teach and to impress on the minds 
of the people the great doctrines of the Faith.’’* In spite of these 
and many similar protestations, he is very far from admitting 
that a man must accept this teaching on the authority of the 


1 Catholicism and Christianity, London, 1928, pp. 228-9. 
2P. 40. 
?P. 39. 
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teachers and independently of his own valuation of the arguments 
by which they support it. The Church is to teach not by making 
assertions but by offering proof and it is the duty of the individual 
to subject these proofs to careful examination and satisfy himself 
that they are valid.! All his eloquence concerning the Church’s 
teaching office and its duty to preserve Christ’s Truth and proclaim 
it to the world does no’ conceal the main point that for him the 
private judgment of the individual is still the ultimate criterion 
in religious matters. Indeed it would have been extremely inter- 
esting to have had his explanation of how the Church was either 
to preserve or proclaim the Truth of Christ. There can be no 
doubt of his meaning when he compares the authority of the Church 
to that of a town-clock, which can tell the time to all who cannot 
find it out for themselves, but which can and should be checked by 
those who are able to do so. 

The concept of a teaching Church as traditional Christianity 
has understood it has no place in Dr. Salmon’s system. As far as 
one can gather from his book, he seems to have very little idea 
even of the Church as a divine institution. I think a good deai of 
the misunderstanding of the Catholic doctrine of infallibility, 
and of the violent prejudice against it, which is typical of so many 
Protestants who have apparently no difficulty about an infallible 
Bible, has its roots in a false concept of the nature of the Church. 
If the Church is only a human institution, which began and devel- 
oped in the usual way of such institutions, having therefore only 
a human authority, any claims to infallibility on its part would 
be quite preposterous. If, however, it was founded by Jesus Christ 
Himself for the very purpose of communicating to men through 
the ages the saving truth of which He was the bearer, we might 
well expect that, since it was within His power to do so, He would 
have given it such help as would enable it to preserve His teaching 
from error. Once it is accepted that the Church is a divine in- 
stitution there is nothing really remarkable about its claim to 
infallibility. It was precisely because of their awareness of the 
presence with the Church of the Holy Spirit as teacher of the Truth, 
that so many of the early Fathers regarded it as unthinkable that 


1 The function that Salmon ailots to the teaching office of the Church seems to 
rule out the possibility of supernatural faith. His insistence that a man learns 
the truths of religion in the same way as he learns anything else, and that the teach- 
ing even of the official teachers of religion is subject to revision and criticism exactly 
like the statements of teachers in other branches of knowledge, cannot easily avoid 
the conclusion that the assent given to religious truths is of the same kind as that 
given to merely secular truths. 
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the Church could ever depart from the teaching of Christ. Men 
like Irenaeus and Tertullian may not have known or used the 
word “ infallibility,”’ but they had a very clear understanding of 
the reality for-which it stands. “ For this,” declares Tertullian, 
‘“was the Holy Spirit sent by Christ and asked of the Father that 
He might be the teacher of the truth: are we to suppose that He 
could so far neglect His duty as to permit the churches to under- 
stand or to teach other than Christ Himself taught through the 
apostles ? ’’} For Irenaeus the ultimate reason why the apostolic 
churches certainly have the true doctrine is the presence with them 
of the Holy Spirit. ‘‘ Where the Church is, there is the Spirit of 
God and where the Spirit of God is, there is the Church and all 
grace: the Spirit is the Spirit of Truth.’’? For these Fathers the 
Church is the depository of the truth not merely because the apostles 
entrusted it to her but because “‘ she is the home of. the Spirit and 
co-extensive with His operation.”* This concept of the Church 
as the divinely aided guardian and teacher of the truth is certainly 
very far removed from the town-clock authority which is all Dr. 
Salmon is prepared to allow. 


Ill 


One of the main reasons why Protestants cannot accept Tradition 
as a source of revealed truth of equal authority with the inspired 
Scriptures is because, to their way of thinking, to do so amounts 
to an equiparation of human with divine authority. Many of 
them never seem to get beyond understanding by tradition the 
haphazard and uncontrolled handing on of doctrines by word of 
mouth from one generation to another. Such traditions, they feel, 
are no better than folk-lore, and can rarely be free from error and 
corruption. At best they can have no more than a human authority. 
No account is taken of the fact that Catholic teaching regards 
Tradition as of equal authority with Scripture as a source of divine 
revelation precisely because they believe that both have God as 
author, and that while the Scriptures are the inspired word of God, 
Tradition is conserved in the infallible magisterium of the Church. 
In other words, Catholics never consider Tradition apart from its 
divinely instituted organ of transmission. For that reason the 


1 De praescriptione haereticorum, c. 28. 
2 Adversus haereses, 3, 24, 1. 
3 H.E. Symonds, The Church Universal and the See of Rome, London, 1939, p. 29. 
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authority of Tradition is properly discussed in the larger context 
of the general economy originally set up by Christ Himself. Did 
He institute any means other than the written Scriptures for the 
conservation and propagation of the truths of His religion ? If in 
fact He did, it will follow that the truths so conserved are divine 
traditions whether or not they are also contained in the written 
Scriptures. 

Dr. Salmon undoubtedly presents the case against Tradition 
with considerable cleverness. It is not very difficult for him to 
show that Tradition, as he understands it, is a particularly un- 
reliable vehicle for handing on the truths of faith and one that 
must inevitably involve them in errors and corruptions. He 
refuses to accept traditions which have no basis in Scripture because 
he can see no historical evidence that any such traditions are trust- 
worthy. True, he accepts the New Testament itself on the authority 
of Tradition, and he professes his willingness to accept other tradit- 
ions if the evidence for them is equally good—a position which 
seems to commit him to the extraordinary view that the New 
Testament Canon was determined solely on the basis of the histor- 
ical evidence for the composition of its different books by the 
apostles and their fellow-labourers. His argument is that there 
is no evidence available which would make it possible for us to 
trace back to Christ and the apostles any doctrine not found in 
the New Testament, which, as he points out, is not surprising in 
view of the fact that the scarcity of the written testimony from the 
period immediately following the apostolic age has inevitably left 
considerable gaps in our knowledge. The only value he can see 
in Tradition is that of an historical demonstration tracing a doctrine 
back to Christ and the apostles, and since such a demonstration is 
in most cases impossible for lack of evidence the appeal to Tradition 
as a source of revealed truth must be worthless. 

Dr. Salmon’s case can be most effectively met by pointing out 
that the question of Tradition cannot be really discussed independ- 
ently of the more fundamental one of the principle of authority 
in the Christian religion as determined by Christ Himself. It 
is for the historical sources dealing with the life and activities of 
the divine founder of the Christian religion to say whether that 
principle was the written Scriptures or a personal teaching authority. 
That is the fundamental issue and arguments for or against the value 
of particular traditions can serve only asa distraction. The Catholic 
position is that the unmistakable answer of these sources is that 
Jesus Christ provided for the perpetuity of His teaching by making 
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the apostles and their successors its authoritative teachers in His 
Church, with the assurance of His own constant assistance to the 
end of time.! Tradition itself is therefore the continued preaching 
from age to age by the successors of the apostles, with the assistance 
of the Holy Spirit, of the revelation originally received from Christ 
and the apostles. This is Tradition as the whole of Christian 
antiquity understood it. It was to this Tradition that the Fathers 
of the early centuries appealed againt the Gnostics: to the claim 
of these heretics that they had a secret tradition they opposed 
the public authoritative tradition which was handed down in the 
church by the successors of the apostles. Their main concern was 
not to establish doctrinal continuity with the apostles by means 
of historical evidence. For them it was a sufficient guarantee of 
the genuinely apostolic character of a doctrine that it was taught 
in the apostolic Churches. It is this theological argument from 
Tradition that we find used by the Fathers in all the doctrinal 
crises of the early centuries, by Irenaeus against the Gnostics, 
by Augustine against the Donatists and the Pelagians, by Athanas- 
ius against the Arians—the teaching of Christ and the apostles is 
preserved in all its purity and integrity (i.e., infallibly, though they 
did not use the word) in the teaching of the apostolic Churches. 
Moreover, these early Fathers had a genuine grasp of the further 
fact that the mere material handing on of inert doctrinal formulae 
was not the purpose for which the authentic organ of Tradition was 
instituted, and that in fact its function of defining and declaring 
what was contained in the original deposit was not distinct from 
its function of preserving and teaching it. While none of them 
except Vincent of Lerins consciously worked out a theory of devel- 
opment, there can be no doubt that men like Athanasius and Leo 
fully realized that the formulae of Nicea and Chalcedon, though 
they represented the ancient faith of the Church, were at the same 
time an advance on the first preaching of the apostles. 

It is only on the supposition, that the appeal to Tradition is under- 
stood exclusively in the sense of an historical proof that particular 
doctrines can de facto be traced to Christ and the apostles, that 
Dr. Salmon’s strictures can be thought of as reaching their mark. 
Accepting it in that sense, it is possible for him to argue that, more 


1 It should, of course, be borne in mind that the institution of a personal teaching 
authority does not lessen the value and the authority of the Scriptures. These 
could still have their place in the divinely instituted economy of salvation. The 
Catholic position is simply that their function was not meant to be that of the sole 
depository of revealed truths from which each individual derives what he is to 
believe. 
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often than not, the evidence is not sufficient, and that in any case 
the traces of a doctrine should be clearer as we get nearer to the 
source. When he points out that Catholics make use of Tradition 
only in conjunction with their doctrine of Infallibility, it is to make 
the further charge that it is only by falling back on the “ unerring 
instinct ’’ of their infallible guide that they are able to distinguish 
true from false traditions. Such a statement betrays either 
ignorance or deliberate misrepresentation of the Catholic position. 
Tradition, as Catholic theology understands it, is not something 
which comes into existence and grows in the Church apart from 
and independently of a teaching authority whose sole function with 
regard to it is to distinguish by an unerring instinct the true from 
the false. That only is Tradition which is handed on by the teach- 
ing authority itself. Dr. Salmon and Protestants generally are 
at least consistent in refusing to accept Tradition, as they under- 
stand it, as part of their rule of faith. But they are faithful to 
their principles at the cost of abandoning the original institution 
of Jesus Christ, as it is set forth in the New Testament, and as 
it was understood and implemented in the carly christian centuries. 
Dr. Salmon tried to show that for the early Fathers of the Church 
the Bible was the sole rule of faith and that Tradition was not 
accorded any independent value. It was one of the few instances 
in which he made any serious attempt to establish his own position 
by positive argument. However, the chapter in which he set out 
to prove that the evidence of tradition will itself decide in favour 
of the sufficiency of Scripture did not contain his most inspiring 
pages, and his reputation as scholar and theologian will not suffer 
by its omission from the present edition.! 


IV 


In the years that followed the holding of the Vatican Council, 
the charge was not infrequently made that the definition of Papal 
Infallibility was carried by dubious, not to say definitely unfair 
and unscrupulous, means. There was, it is urged, no fair represen- 
tation of bishops at the Council, nor was there any real freedom of 
discussion. A triumphant majority made up, for the most part, 
of the bishops of insignificant Italian sees and of titular bishops 


1A different approach to that of Salmon and a highly stimulating discussion of 
the question of tradition in the early centuries will be found in the introductory 
essay of Dr. G. L. Prestige’s, Fathers and Heretics, London, 1940, 
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who represented no one but themselves, imposed its will on a min- 
ority drawn mainly from the bishops of the great and populous 
dioceses of Germany and France. In short, the definition was 
carried by a packed jury after an unfair trial in spite of opposition 
from the best theological minds in the Church. Such in substance 
is the account of the Vatican Council and of the definition of Papal 
Infallibility that is presented in Dr. Salmon’s book. It is clearly 
based on the famous Letters from Rome by a writer who signed him- 
self “‘ Quirinus ” published during the course of the Council in the 
Augsburg Allgemeine Zeitung. It is now known that the author 
was the famous Dr. Déllinger, and that the letters were based on 
materials supplied to him by apparently well-informed correspond- 
ents in Rome, who were very much in the counsels of the anti- 
infallibilist party.!- They were collected and published in an Eng- 
lish translation as early as 1870, and were accepted by non-Catholics 
as a true picture of what went on at the Council. They gave the 
impression of containing inside information, and undoubtedly 
they did give an account of things nowhere else obtainable at the 
time, the accuracy of which, in some points at least, it was not 
possible to check until the official acts of the Council were published. 
They were so obviously written in a hostile and partisan spirit that 
impartial readers might well have been put on their guard. But 
as most people outside the Church already had their minds made 
up, and were only too anxious to have their views substantiated, 
they had no difficulty in accepting the Letters as a reliable account 
of what went on at the Council. 

Dr. Salmon’s main charge of unfair episcopal representation 
claims that “‘the assembly included some three hundred titular 
bishops—bishops not presiding over any real sees, but holding 
mere titles of honour given them by the Pope, or else missionary 
bishops deriving their titles from places where there were few or 
no Christian congregations.”’? Even allowing for his confusion 
of titular bishops and missionary bishops, the main point he wishes 
to make is that there were three hundred bishops present who had 
no flocks and could represent no one but themselves. Here is 
Dom Butler’s summary of the actual figures based on the catalogue 
published in Mansi: 

To sum up in round numbers: of the 750 present on January 6, 580 
were diocesan bishops with full status as ordinaries ; 60 were vicars 


'Cf. The Vatican Council, by Dom Cuthbert Butler, London, 1936, Vol. I, pp. 
256 seq. 
2P. 109. 
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apostolic exercising episcopal jurisdiction, often in large and important 
districts ; 10 were coadjutors : 36 were mere titulars ; 64 were not bishops. 
An analysis of the roll-call at the Third Session, April 24, yields a similar 
result.1 


So Salmon’s three hundred must be reduced to a mere thirty six. 
The relatively small number of German bishops—there were nine- 
teen, not fourteen as Salmon says—as compared particularly with 
the Italians was due to causes which had no connection with the 
Council, and affords no grounds for the charge that there was 
unfair representation. The German episcopate was as fully 
represented as was that of any other country, and only a completely 
wrong idea of the divine constitution of the Church will try to 
maintain that a bishop’s voice in council should vary with the size 
of the flock over which he rules. 

Dr. Salmon mentions too, that a number of the poorer bishops 
were kept at the Pope’s expense during their stay in Rome. The 
implication that on that account they were just so many secure 
votes with no minds of their own is undeserving of serious consider- 
ation. If aman wants to believe that the majority of the bishops 
at the Council were the ignorant and venal dupes of a small clique 
of clever and scheming ecclesiastics with the Pope himself as the 
chief schemer, he will have no difficulty in seeing such an implication. 
But it is only to one whose mind is already made up, independently 
of any facts, that such a thought will occur at all. To raise doubts 
concerning the freedom and integrity of those bishops on such 
evidence reveals the propagandist anxious to make a case rather 
the historian genuinely interested in presenting the facts. 

It has long since been generally recognized that the picture of the 
Vatican Council and of its proceedings presented by Quirinus is 
not a faithful one. That it should have been uncritically taken 
over by Dr. Salmon and made the basis of his attack on the Church’s 
teaching is perhaps not very surprising—it was then the commonly 
accepted one in the circles in which he moved and it suited his purpose 
admirably. That it should still be put forward as authentic history 
is a more serious matter and cannot be lightly passed over. At 
the end of the chapter which reproduces Salmon’s original account 
there is a brief note by the editor to the effect that Dom C. Butler in 
his book has objected to some of Dr. Salmon’s statements. The 
impression is conveyed that it is merely a question of Dom Butler’s 
opinion as against that of Dr. Salmon and that the objections have 


1Op. cit., 1, 263. 
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to do with insignificant points of detail which do not affect the 
accuracy of the general picture. The reader is given no hint that 
Dom Butler’s book is a fully documented one and that some of 
his objections, based as they are on official figures, do unquestion- 
ably remove the foundations of Dr. Salmon’s most serious charges. 
These charges are not withdrawn and it is thought to be a sufficient 
reply to Butler’s points to remind us that Quirinus was Déllinger 
the great Roman Catholic historian. Are we to take this as an 
indication that, in spite of the many scholarly studies of the Council 
which have appeared in the intervening years and the publication 
of the official account of its proceedings, the learned editor is still 
prepared in the year 1952 to accept Quirinus as a reliable historian 
of the Vatican Council? It is a bad cause that cannot abandon 
discredited arguments. 


V 


It is doubtful if the present re-issue of Dr. Salmon’s book will 
arouse any great enthusiasm even in Protestant circles. Many 
will feel that some attempt should have been made to bring it up 
to date, and will resent the implication that nothing further can 
be said on their side than was said by Dr. Salmon eighty years ago. 
That no account whatever should have been taken of nearly a 
century of scholarship must seem even more amazing to them 
than it does to us. The book is clearly not meant to be taken as 
a scientific work in theology. Its sole value is as a weapon in 
religious controversy with Roman Catholics. It will do little to 
promote the cause of Christian Truth, and it certainly will not help 
towards the mutual understanding which so many Protestants 
and Catholics ardently desire at the present time. 


GERARD MITCHELL 








ABNORMAL PHYSICAL PHENOMENA 


It might be supposed that with the advance of scientific know- 
ledge the domain of the abnormal, of the inexplicable physical 
event, would have shrunk almost to a vanishing-point. Curiously 
enough, however, the exact opposite is true: it has increased 
enormously in the past century. This is not as surprising as it 
may seem at first sight. Men of the generation of Huxley and 
Haeckel were apt to suppose that all-conquering science would 
soon have laid bare the last of Nature’s secrets; the dominant 
philosophy of the day, that of Kant, had as its fundamental dogma 
—one might almost say its raison d’etre—the a priori and absolute 
character of physical law. The ‘‘ Laws of Nature’’ seemed to 
be endowed with some kind of mystical force ; it was the law of 
gravitation that made apples fall rather than the observation 
of falling apples that made one suppose there was a “law’”’ of 
gravitation. In such an atmosphere, miracles, and any other 
strange portents not listed in the current textbook of physics, 
wilted and died. “‘ Miracles,’’ said Matthew Arnold solemnly, 
“do not happen.” The mere moral certitude of a_ historical 
testimony, no matter how strong, had to yield to the apparently 
metaphysical certitude of the physical generalization. The ordinary 
criteria of historical criticism did not apply when one came to 
deal with hagiography or the Gospel narrative. ‘‘ Levitation is 
contrary to science,’’ said the physicist ; “‘and so it never hap- 
pened,’ added the historian. Even Catholics were tempted to 
join the rout. Migne, for example, in his Dictionnaire Hagio- 
graphique pointedly omits all mention of levitation, as being 
apparently something not quite nice. 

Many forces have combined in the overthrow of this supremely 
unscientific attitude, this “‘ superstition,’’ as Tyrrell did not hesi- 
tate to call it.! There was the decline of the philosophical frame 
of thought that had given it birth, the unwrapping of Newton’s 
Laws from the philosophical winding-bands  ttheir  dis- 
coverer had never envisaged nor countenanced, and their decent 
interment (as metaphysical principles, at least) by Einstein. The 
nature of inductive law came to be grasped more clearly, on the 


1, In an excellent foreword to the first edition of Psychology of the Saints, by H. 
Joly, London, 1898, (It is omitted in later editions). 
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one hand, and the nature of miracle on the other ; the unfortunate 
assertion made by eighteenth century apologists that a miracle 
was a “violation of nature,’’ contra naturam, (which Hume 
was to capitalize so much, and which so appalled the orderly 
nineteenth century men of science) was shown to be a misunder- 
standing of the traditional definition.! There has been a new 
assertion of mind, a total rejection in most quarters of the naive 
materialism of a few generations back. Psychophysical parallelism 
remains even still the fashionable scientific approach to questions 
involving the whole man, but it is realized that we know so little 
of the ordinary relations between matter and mind, that we need 
to tread warily when we come to discuss extraordinary ones. 
Physicists too have come to realize that Nature retains much of 
her mystery ; the dogmatic confidence of the nineteenth century 
in the omniscience of Science has given way to the rather shatter- 
ing modesty of the quantum physicist. Saner methods of his- 
torical criticism have prevailed. Using the criteria normally 
applied to historical testimony many accounts of miracle have 
been shown to be unchallengeable, even admitting that a greater, 
but not an overwhelming, weight of evidence is required for them. 
Lastly, there has been a growing acceptance of many phenomena 
not governed by the textbook laws of physics, such as telepathy 
and ‘‘ dowsing.’ And so the critic is no longer likely to say: 
these wonders never occurred. He is much more liable to say: 
there was nothing wonderful about them. 


1Cf. J. Didiot, Logique surnaturelle objective, Lille, 1892. If Hume’s definition 
of a miracle as a ‘‘violation of Nature ’’ be literally granted, the conclusion of his 
argument is already implicitly conceded. ‘‘ We must agree with Hume that if 
there is absolutely ‘ uniform experience’ against miracles, if, in other words, they 
have never happened, why then they never have,”’ p. 127 in a brilliant chapter on 
Hume's objection by C.S. Lewis, Miracles, London, 1947. 

* The evidence for telepathy is now generally accepted as convincing. See 
Phantoms of the Living, Gurney, Podmore, and Myers, London i886; Thirty years 
of Psychical Research, M. Richet, London, 1922; Mental Radio, Upton Sinclair, 
London, 1951; H. Thurston in The Month, 1927, pp. 438-48. Vols. 33 and 34 of the 
Proc. Soc. Psyci Research are especially interesting on the statistical evaluation of 
‘ playing-card "’ telepathy ; the theorems of probability involved are more complex 
than one would have expected. A recent popular account is given by G. Tyrrell 
in The Personality of Man, Pelican Books. 

The evidence in favour of the genuineness of water-divining is not so clear ; 
statistical evaluation of results has been indecisive. However, even Government 
departments use ‘‘ diviners"’ nowadays. Unlike telepathy it has almost always 
been regarded as natural in origin. Those who think it genuine usually suppose 
that it is due to a ‘“‘ motor automatism excited by some subconscious suggestion 
or actual impression from an external object or external mind ”’ (Encyc. Brit.). 
Though the force is not an external physical one, there is question, according to 
this explanation, not of fraud or “ imagination,’’ but of a genuine pyschic gift. 
Cf. The Divining Rod, Barrett and Besterman, London, 1926. 
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This new attitude has proved slightly disconcerting to the 
apologist. One is inclined to suspect that, given the choice be- 
tween the Victorian physicist’s flat negation of the abnormal 
physical event and the modern Sunday paper’s casual acceptance 
of it as a matter of course, he would be inclined to opt for the 
former, preferring the straightforward “ An sit’ ? to the thorny 
“Quid sit’? Mgr. Knox hits off the two attitudes rather neatly : 


Generally if you get arguing about miracles with someone who doesn’t 
believe in religion, you will find that he starts the evening by saying 
that miracles are impossible, and ends it up by saying that miracles 
are so common he really can’t see why people take any notice of them.! 


It is obviously much easier to cope with a dogmatic : “ It never 
happened ’’—since the dispute here is merely a common-sense 
matter of historical testimony—than an uninterested “ Well, 
even if it did, how do you know it’s not natural”? Mgr. Knox 
emphasizes that the latter attitude is ““much more difficult to 
deal with ”’ ; his own approach to it, however, perhaps exaggerates 
the difficulty, since it demands a proof of the sanctity of the wonder- 
worker as well as of the wonders he works: only a ‘‘ combined 
claim,” apparently, can show that the event is not a natural one. 
This would seem an implicit admission that we cannot tell from 
internal criteria alone that a given event is due to a supernatural 
cause ; the use of miracles as an independent claim in apologetics 
would then become highly problematical. 

This is but one of the difficulties inherent in the new approach 
to the miraculous event, an approach which has made long text- 
book discussions of the possibility of miracles largely unnecessary, 
and the casual treatment of the discernibility of miracles largely 
inadequate. One finds a remarkable fluidity of view even among 
Catholic writers regarding the nature of the miraculous,? and 
consequently about its role in apologetics. Some points are par- 
ticularly unclear: the definition of miracle, the type of criteria 
needed to prove the preternatural character of an event, the nature 
of charism (that is, broadly speaking, of the power of working 
miracles). It will be necessary to treat of these and other sub- 
sidiary points before venturing on a criticism of some current 
methods of approach to abnormal physical phenomena. 


' The Hidden Stream, London, 1952, p. 96. 

* The Physical Phenomena of Mysticism London, 1952, a _ recently published 
collection of the late Fr. Thurston’s essays, is a case in point, as we hope to show 
at a later date. 
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MIRACLE 


The first thing that strikes anyone who reads about miracles 
in textbooks is the rather bewildering variation in terminology 
from one textbook to another. A word about this may be de- 
sirable. St. Albert based his division of the genus “ miracle ”’ 
on the relation of the event to the ordinary course of nature, find- 
ing miracles supra, contra, and praeter naturam.' Because of 
the ambiguity of the word “ nature,” this division is not entirely 
satisfactory, as St. Albert himself pointed out. The most essential 
feature in the nature of any created thing is its subjection to its 
Creator, so that no event can be supra naturam, strictly speaking. 
Indeed, in a certain sense, a thing is acting more truly according 
to its nature as God’s creature when it manifests some feature 
which is far above its own native capacities (e.g., when the human 
body becomes glorified) than at any other time.? This objection 
has even more point against the use of contra naturam; if 
it really were against the nature of a human body to be glorified, 
not even God could do it. St. Thomas repeated this division 
in his De Potentia,* but was aware of its ambiguity,® an ambiguity 
made more serious for him by the fact that he occasionally used 
the third term praeter to include the other two. In the 
Summa Theologica he suggested a new, and more accurate, ter- 
minology : according to the manner in which the event tran- 
scends nature, it could be miraculous quoad substantiam, quoad 
subjectum, or quoad modum,’ that is, according as Nature could 


1S.T., Il, t. 8, q. 31, m. 2, a. 2, p. 2. The distinction between “ supernatural 
miracle "’ and “‘ preternatural miracle "’ found in Brunsmann-Preuss, Fund. Theol., 
St. Louis, 1929, p. 77, is based on this. This usage is extremely ambiguous, and 
should be avoided. 

2 H. de Lubac, S.J., Surnaturel, Paris, 1946, p. 398. 

* Tanquerey, De Vera Religione, N. Y., 1897, p. 84. St. Albert was, of course, 
using natura in the sense of the physical nature proper to the individual object 
considered, not its nature qua created being, nor Nature with a capital N. How- 
ever this usage was later to lead to much misunderstanding. In a recent letter to 
the Cathol’c Herald (June 20, 1952), Miss H.C. Graef illustrates the dangers of 
ambiguity on this point by translating praefer as against in St. Thomas’ 
definition of miracle, and getting ‘“‘ an event that takes place against the whole 
order of created nature.’’ Whatever about contra naturam, we cannot allow 
a sweeping contra ordinem totius naturae to pass unchallenged. 

4. 6, a. 2, ad 3. 

5 C. Gentes, III, c. 100. 

°S.2.,, mm & TM a. & 

7 Ia, q. 105, a. 8. This useful division is not always fully understood, as the 
controversy on miracles some months ago in the Catholic Herald showed. Miss 
Graef criticized the view of a correspondent who had supposed that visions could 
be miraculous ; they cannot be, she said, since they are “‘ within the order of created 
nature.’ She overlooks perhaps. the third division above,the miracula quoad modum. 
Knowledge is a natural thing but, if it be proper to God alone, or is imparted in a 
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not produce the effect at all, could produce it but not in this sub- 
ject, or could produce it in this subject but not in this manner. 
Here again there may be a certain ambiguity : to which category 
does the raising of Lazarus belong, for example ! ? In comparing 
St. Albert’s and St. Thomas’ divisions, it becomes evident that 
different writers assign different meanings to the terms. Many 
hold (rightly, we think) that the two divisions correspond, member 
to member.? Maquart, however, argues very strongly that this 
is an error, and that the guoad substantiam and quoad subjectum 
categories both correspond to supra naturam, while contra and 
praeter correspond to guoad modum.2 Pohl, on the other hand, 
makes supra and contra both correspond to quoad substantiam.* 
It is all very difficult ! 

St. Thomas was, however, quite clear about his central defini- 
tion, that of miracle itself: aliquid dicitur esse miraculum quod 
sit praeter ordinem totius naturae creatae. Hoc autem non potest 
facere nisi Deus, quia quidquid facit angelus vel quaecumque alia 
creatura propria virtute, hoc fit secundum ordinem naturae creatae, 
et sic non est miraculum® He thus excludes all effects which 


way possible only to Him, it becomes miraculous because of the way it is acquired. 
Nor can it be objected that it is not sensibilis ; St. Thomas points out that the 
infused knowledge of the apostles was miraculous quamvis secundum se non fuerit 
manifesta, manifestabatur in effectibus ex quibus mirabilis apparebat, (la, q. 105, a. 
7, ad 3). A critic of Miss Graef’s views on the nature of miracle (Mr. G. R. Lamb) 
was later taken to task by Fr. C.C. Martindale (C.H., July 4), for using the changing 
of the water into wine at Cana as an example of a miracle ‘‘ within nature "’ (quoad 
modum). Yet this has always been the traditional view of this miracle, since the 
same change takes place in a »ense in the normal fermentation process,though much 
more slowly. Cf. St. Thomas, 2 Sent., d. 18, q. 1, ad 4; and C.S. Lewis. op. cit., p. 
163. 

1 Pohl supposes it to be quoad substantiam, De Vera Religione, Fribourg, 1928, 
p. 325, the more common view is that it is gquoad subjectum. 

* Garrigou-Lagrange deals with this at some length, De MRevelatione, Vol U, 
Paris, 1918, p. 47. 

3“ Exorcism and diabolic manifestation,’’ in Satan, London, 1952, pp. 178-200. 
Cf. p. 187. The reader will find the argument difficult to follow for several reasons. 
Firstly, there is a serious mistranslation in the definition of miracles quoad subjectum 
as “‘ things that nature could not do in this particular determinate manner.” This 
obviously fits miracles gquoad modum much more aptly. Referring to the French 
original of the essay (Etudes Carmelitaines, May, 1948), we find that ‘‘ manner ”’ 
should read ‘‘ matter ’’—-which makes all the difference! The confusion about 
miracles quoad subjectum is made much worse by the author's equiparation of them 
with miracles supra naturam further on. He _ evidently misunderstands their 
definition, since he claims that miracles contva naturam, such as the incombustibility 
of the human body, are also miracles guoad modum. But incombustibility and 
similar properties or events “‘ against '’ the physical nature of a particular body are 
primarily miraculous because of the body in which they occur. In other words, 
they are miracles quoad subjectum. His thesis (that the divisions of St. Albert 
and St. Thomas are not identical) thus breaks down, since it depends entirely on 
this equiparation of contra and praeter naturam with quoad modum 

Op. cit., p. 325 

5 S.T., Ia, q. 110, a. 4; cf. 105, a. 7, etc. 
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are within the capabilities of angels (and according to the Gospels 
these are many) ; miracles must be demonstrably proper to God 
alone : quod solus Deus facere potest.! This definition may seem 
too restrictive to readers who are accustomed to a looser usage, 
but its very narrowness is a help to clearer thinking when we come 
to deal with the difficulty in discerning true miracles mentioned 
by Mgr. Knox above. 

The traditional approach to this difficulty has always been to 
suppose that there are effects which can be immediately recog- 
nized as proper to God’s power alone. There is no need then, 
in these cases, to discuss possible natural causes : we can be meta- 
physically certain, for example, that only God could be responsible 
for the direct creation of being, or for the raising of a corrupt 
body to life.2 And only such events are demonstrably miracles 
in the Thomistic sense. The demonstration necessarily involves 
drawing a dividing-line between divine and angelic powers, at 
least in the sense of declaring certain effects possible to the Creator 
alone. This can be done only by means of a philosophical type 
of reasoning ; in other words, a true miracle can be identified only 
on positive metaphysical grounds. There are several features 
worth noting about this conclusion. 

Firstly, since possible angelic causes must be excluded, con- 
sideration of possible natural causes should be unnecessary. Again, 
the moral circumstances of the act (the sanctity of the thauma- 
turgus, for instance) do not seem to be of any importance in the 
proof, which deals with the nature of the event itself.4 It may 
easily happen, of course, that such a proof might not in a given 


1S.T., Ila, q. 43, a.l. See La doctrine du mivacle chez S.Thomas, A. van Hove, 
Bruges, 1927, and Introduction a l’etude du merveilleux et du miracle, J]. de Tonquedec, 
S.J., Paris, 1916. 

* These are examples of miracles guoad substantiam and quoad subjectum. Instant- 
aneous union of a soul with what was a corrupt body requires a direct power over 
substance which seems proper only to its Creator. It is more difficult to find a 
clear example of a miracle guoad modum. Some writers suppose that the only type 
of miracle that lends itself to a metaphysical proof is one qguoad substantiam. Of 
course, even if we cannot find any miracle guoad modum that is necessarily divinitus 
factum, that does not prove that there are none. 

3 R. Dalbiez (Etudes Carm., Oct., 1938, p. 214-5) would go further and say that 
even preternatural effects can be known as such only on metaphysical grounds. 

“It belongs to metaphysics alone to establish that the fact studied is absolutely 
inexplicable in a natural way, that it demands the intervention of a natural cause 
that is other than man. Then after that theology . . . distinguishes the divine 
preternatural from the demonic.’’ This, however, seems to us to put more weight 
on metaphysics than it can bear. 

‘Sometimes, indeed, the intervention (of moral considerations), will be 
unnecessary, the question being already settled in favour of the divine by purely 
metaphysical arguments "’ (Dalbiez, loc. cit.). 
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case be conclusive, that complete certitude might not be reached 
by it. If this be so, however, it is useless to adduce moral con- 
siderations since they cannot possibly decide whether the event 
must be due to God (i.e., is a true miracle), or may be within the 
capacities of a good angel. We must simply seek a clearer 
example in which certitude is attainable by means of positive 
internal criteria ; evidently if this certitude is reached at all, it 
will be metaphysical. We are presuming in all this, of course, 
that the occurrence of the event is certainly known, or that there 
is no question of a dubium facti. Our metaphysical certitude 
of the divine origin of a given type of event may easily be qualified 
in practice when we come to ask: did such an event actually 
occur ? 

Modern apologists, however, are tending to disregard this strict 
definition of a miracle, including under the term those effects 
which are within the potentialities of angels.2 Some are quite 
explicit in this change, since they re-word the definition.* The 
majority however begin with St. Thomas’ unequivocal definition 
and gradually smuggle angels into it later. St. Thomas him- 
self pointed out that “‘ because not every power of created 
nature is known to us,” certain things appear like miracles, simply 
because we do not know they can be done by angels or unknown 
natural powers.’ These he sometimes calls miracula quoad 


1 Unless perhaps in the improbable case where the thaumaturgus claims that 
the marvel he performs can only be due to God as principal cause, and we wish to 
test his credibility. 

2 Whether the good angels alone (majority usage), or even devils also. Garrigou- 
Lagrange, op. cit., p. 94, suggests as a principle that devils can perform miracles 
but not habitually, or so as to deceive men successfully. St. Thomas says (De 
Pot. 6, 3), that the mira done by angels are done per modum artis, non per modum 
mirvacult. 

3 See G. Van Noort: De Vera Religione, Hilversum, ed. 5, 1929, p. 58: Mi- 
aculum, ita latiori sensu acceptum, definitur: effectus sensibilis praeter cursum 
naturae saltem visibilis,-a Deo vel bono angelo productus. Ipsa tribunalia ecclesiastics 
in causis canonizationis ut vera miracula etiam illa admittunt. This last statement 
is perhaps not quite accurate. It is true that Benedict XIV uses the term “‘ miracle” 
rather indiscriminately in his De Servorum Dei beatificatione, but he is careful 
to emphasize which are the vera miracula. He says, for example, that levitation 
and even walking on the waters are not miracles, strictly speaking, since it is well 
within the powers of angels so to raise physical bodies contra vim naturalem (IV, 
P. 1, c. 1 and c. 2.) 

*Asarule, by enumerating criteria for miracles which could not possibly exclude 
angelic agents. See, for example, W. Pohl, (op. cit., p. 326), who gives criteria 
like contra aliquam vim naturalem, and ends by admitting that angels can perform 
miracles—even though he began by saying : efficitur a solo Deo ut causa principali 
physica (p. 310) : Callan, “‘ Nature and Possibility of Miracles,” J.T.Q., 1910, 
p. 480. 

5 He points out that wonder arises when effects are manifest, but causes hidden, 
as in an eclipse. This wonder is a relative matter, since to some the causes (e.g., of 
the eclipse) may be known, while others may be ignorant of them. Thus aliquid es 
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nos! apparent miracles, but he does not by any means assign the 
importance to them that modern writers do, and he certainly 
makes it clear that they are not true miracles. 

The reason usually given for this change of usage is that miracles 
are chiefly important as guarantees; and something done by a 
good angel involves the divine guarantee just as much as some- 
thing done by God Himself: ita in ratione signi divini miraculo 
absoluto aequivalet. (Haec opera) vera miracula . . . . dici possunt 
et a recentioribus saepe dicuntur* This notion of a miracle as 
primarily a guarantee of a person or doctrine is of relatively recent 
origin? and owes something perhaps to Protestant theology.‘ 

The issue is further confused by those’ who suppose that in 
these relative miracles God is using the angel as His instrument ; 
if He is, and if the effect is not otherwise within the power of the 
angels, it is, of course, a miracle in the strict sense, not a relative 
one at all. On the other hand, if it 7s within the angel’s power, 
then it is irrelevant that God is acting through the angel to do 
it: an effect is not miraculous simply when God causes it, but 
only when God alone can cause it. This last point is frequently 
overlooked. 

Another reason for the change may be that the metaphysical 
reasoning necessary to separate what could conceivably be done 
by angels from what is possible only to God is not nearly as simple 


mirum uni quod non est mirum aliis. If we wish to call such mira relative mir- 
acles, we are at liberty to do so, provided we remember that there is then only a 
difference of degree between angelic effects and those due to unknown natural 
forces ; both are mivacula quoad nos in much the same sense. We may decide to 
restrict the term to the former effects, but our divisions will become more and 
more arbitrary as a result. For popular usage it may suffice, but in apologetics 
we had better call the ‘‘ miracles secundum quid’’ something else, and remember 
that miracle is wonder at is highest : admiratione plenum, quod scil. habet causam 
simpliciter et omnibus occuliam. (S.T., Ia, q. 105, 7 c.). 

1S.T., Ia, q. 110, a. 4, ad 2. 

2 Van Noort, loc. cit. His proof that they are “‘ true’ miracles is a little naive, 
since ‘‘ true’’ is here a matter of definition and his definition (supra) is certainly 
contrary to that of St. Thomas. 

* It leads us to define the miracle by its purpose rather than its nature : the same 
type of act can be either a miracle (if done by an angel), or not (if demonic). 
Against this “‘ the attestation of Revelation is not the primary end of miracle, but 
its main secondary end, though not the only one’”’ (Cath. Ency., loc. cit.). Some 
even suppose that a miracle is not necessarily asensible “‘sign’’ atall: Garrigou- 
Lagrange maintains that Transubstantiation, though obviously not such a sign, is 
still a mirvaculum invisibile (op. cit., p. 74). St. Thomas did not admit this. 

‘To Paley and Fisher, for example. 

° Cf. Tanquerey, op. cit., p. 83 : deeds done by good angels in Deo subsunt. ‘‘ Mir- 
acles performed by the angels, as recorded in the Bible, are always ascribed to 
God” (Cath. Encyc., art. ‘‘ Miracle’’). Maquart (op. cit., p. 198) supposes, 
on the contrary, that such angelic intervention never occurs : under the law of grace 

uses angels as his instruments only in bestowing graces, not in performing 
marvellous effects. 
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as some of the older writers supposed. Besides, there might 
appear to be a certain convenience in having a portmanteau word 
to cover all preternatural effects ! (even though it means intro- 
ducing ‘“‘ pseudo-miracles’’ as well).2 However, these reasons 
would scarcely weigh against the manifest advantages of the older 
terminology. 

A recent writer has alleged a much more serious complaint. 
He claims that the strict Thomistic usage of the word ‘‘ miracle” 
“would render the argument from miracles rather precarious.’ 
It will be instructive to deal with this claim at some length. What 
is the ‘argument from miracles” ? There are, in fact, several. 
St. Augustine proposed a proof for the existence of God based 
on the major miracles of the Gospel, and such a proof, in one form 
or another, finds a place in most manuals of apologetics. The 
startling abnormal phenomenon has a more instant appeal for 
many as a theistic argument than, say, the familiar order of the 
world ; the former requires no elaborate process of reasoning to 
convince them that a Being outside nature as we know it must 
exist as cause of such phenomena. Most people are potentially 
either materialists or theists; once the existence of any being 
superior to the material and human worlds is proved, the difficult 
point is passed, and their minds readily accept a Necessary, Creative, 
and Infinite Being, without demanding a proof of these attributes, 

However, it is evident that if we wish to establish these con- 
clusions with even moderate certitude, we must be able to bring 
forward miracles that are possible only to an infinite Creator, 
i.e., ‘“‘true’’ miracles, and this clearly requires a detailed meta- 
physical discussion. Some suppose that the proof will eventually 
approximate to the orthodox causality type ; some,® on the other 
hand, imply that an adequate answer to Hume's criticism of the 
historical testimony of miracles presupposes the existence of God 
as already proved, so that the testimony of miracle could not 


1J. de Tonquedec (op. cit.) uses the term “ marvellous’ to cover all non- 
natural effects ; however, it is not entirely a happy choice. F. X. Maquart, follow 
ing him, defines it in the same sense, but seems to use it just as often to mean “ pre- 
ternatural’’ (op. cit.). 

2 The term is that employed in Brunsmann-Preuss for demonic effects. 

’ Brunsmann-Preuss, op. cit., p. 78. 

4 De Libero Arbitrio, Bk. 2, sec. 144. He uses this argument to lead the sincere 
enquirer to ‘‘ faith’’; the more characteristically Augustinian proof from trans- 
cendence of truth which follows then leads him further to ‘ understanding.” 

5 Cf. F. Van Steenberghen, Ontologie, Louvain, 1952, ed. 2, p. 158, It seems 
difficult to equate them completely. 
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itself be used to prove God’s existence.1 An even more difficult 
objection would be that since the uniformity of Nature lacks any 
ground or significance until we assume a Lawgiver,? exceptions 
to that uniformity cannot be used to prove His existence. How- 
ever, these objections might be answered by concluding from what 
actually happens in a true miracle (e.g., creation of being) to the 
kind of cause required, disregarding entirely the fact of its being 
a breach of uniformity. In any: case, it is quite clear that the 
only type of event that is of use in this ‘‘ argument from miracles ”’ 
is what we have defined as a true miracle. If there aren’t any, 
there isn’t any argument. 

The normal “‘ argument from miracles,” however, is the proof 
of the divine mission of Christ from the wonders He worked: 
this is one of the main theses of the tract De Vera Religione. Even 
here we must rely chiefly on the evidence of the ‘‘ Grand Miracles,” 
like the Resurrection. When Christ worked true miracles formally 
as signs, He gave a sure guarantee of His Divine Mission, a guar- 
antee which requires no discussion of His sanctity to strengthen 
it. If it does not stand alone, it does not stand at all. Nor is 
any advantage to be gained by including the preternatural marvels 
worked by Him under the term “ miracle” in the proof. It is 
none the stronger for them really, and the proofs of Our Lord’s 
sanctity which they necessitate (in order to exclude diabolic inter- 
ference) are rather irrelevant and can mislead one as to the real 
point of the argument. It may be noted that if the phenomena 
are not certainly preternatural they are of even less use in the 
proof: neither the fact that they were done by Him as signs nor 
His sanctity makes a preternatural explanation more likely for 
them. There is no reason why He should not have used abnormal 
natural powers. It is significant that, in practice, most authors 
(even the critic of our definition above), when they are proving 
the Divine Mission from miracles, rely on examples from the class 
of ‘true’ miracles only, so that here again the wider definition 
seems unnecessary. 

It is desirable that the strict definition should also be adhered 
to when miracles are used as credentials of the true Church, for 
history tells us of many such claims. If “ relative’ miracles are 


1 If we cannot presuppose it, a miracle becomes at least immensely more im- 
probable (in a statistical sense), and a correspondingly greater degree of moral 
certitude of the testimonies would be required. For this question of probability 
in connection with miracles, see C. S. Lewis, op. cit., p. 122. 


*C. S. Lewis, op. cit., p. 125 ff. 
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accepted, the question of diabolic interference immediately arises, 
It must be shown that every alleged ‘‘ miracle ’’ outside the Catholic 
Church is due to Satan, and as this must be proved by the moral 
circumstances of the act itself (and not merely by the fact that 
it occurs outside the Church—this would be a circulus vitiosus), 
the magnitude, more, the impossibility, of the task is evident. 
It is naive to assume that Satan—who thrives on heresy—always 
leaves his trademark when helping it along. Further, since the 
notion of sanctity depends to a great extent on one’s religious 
views, it is scarcely legitimate to bolster up the claim that one’s 
own views are the correct ones by means of “ relative’ miracles 
which require a proved criterion of sanctity to validate them 
(i.e., to exclude the possibility that they are due to the devil), 

From this brief survey of the use of miracles in apologetics, 
it is clear that only the “true” miracle offers an independent 
argument in each case ; far from “‘ rendering the argument more 
precarious,” this reliance on the essentials rids the argument of 
much lumber. If such a miracle can be brought forward, the 
argument is solid; if none can be found, the argument is worse 
than precarious. We are, therefore, inclined to maintain the 
older Thomistic definition of ‘‘ miracle,” and to rely mainly on 
such miracles in apologetics. In this way the devaluation that 
the centuries have brought about in the doctrine of miracles, due 
to the debasing of the term “ miracle ”’ itself, might be stopped. 
This was the intention of the Vatican Council, when it insisted 
that the miracle was chief among the facta divina quae cum Dé 
omnipotentiam luculenter commonstrent, divinae revelationis signa 
sunt certissima.2 Only by such an insistence can the sceptical 
“‘ But miracles are so common !”’ attitude be adequately countered. 
Only thus will the central peaks of the Christian apologetic, like 
the Resurrection, the raising of Lazarus from the dead, the calm- 
ing of the tempest, and the multiplication of the loaves, rise cleat 
of the mists of scientific and evidential obscurity surrounding 
the “relative ’’’ miracle. 

For us, then, a miracle will be an effect which is peculiar to God's 
power alone, whether directly exercised or acting through an 

1 This is made strikingly clear in Mgr. Knox’s recent magnum opus, Enthusiasm, 
Oxford, 1950. He points out that many sects (notably the Camisards, the St 
Medard convulsionaries, and the early Methodists) have used “ relative ’’ miracles 
as one of their apologetic mainstays. Cf. p. 588 ff. 

2 Denzinger, n. 1790. M. Vacant (Etudes sur le Concile du Vatican, Vol. Ul, 
p. 42), points out that the Council n’admet pas une notion plus large du miracle, 


introduite par des apologistes modernes, et qui etend la qualification de miraculeux ... 
aux interventions des anges. 
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instrumental cause ; it is discerned by a philosophical analysis 
of the effect without any need for inductive reasonings or exclusion 
of possible natural causes ; it can be known in certain cases with 
metaphysical certitude; it gives an apologetic argument that 
is independent of moral or other extrinsic considerations. It 
is true that, the Gospels aside, we do not often meet the like ; 
it is also true, however, that when we do meet one, we know exactly 
what can be done with it. 


PRETERNATURAL EFFECTS 


In the last section abnormal phenomena were scrutinized chiefly 
from the standpoint of an apologist : only a select few were chosen 
from the mass. Here the emphasis will be on the origin of the 
individual phenomenon (apart from its apologetic significance) : 
is it divine, angelic, diabolic, natural, or just plain ambiguous ? 
By “ preternatural effect’ is understood one which cannot be 
due to natural physical causes alone, and yet is not something 
which only God can do. To establish that a given phenomenon 
is preternatural, one must exclude possible natural causes. 
Opponents have always pointed out that this cannot be done 
inductively, since so many natural forces may remain hidden 
to us: 


Thinking it very likely that the universe may contain a few agencies, 
say half a million, of which no man knows anything, J cannot but suspect 
that a small proportion of these agencies, say five thousand, may be 
severally competent to the production of all the phenomena, or may 
be quite up to the task between them.? 


The answer usually given to this is that we do not rely upon 
an inductive method, but on a positive argument ; we do not 
know all that Nature can do, but ‘we do know in some cases what 
Nature cannot do. If the natural means used to produce an effect 
are totally inadequate, a word spoken to still a tempest, for example, 
then it would seem that a natural explanation is extremely un- 
likely. In a sense, this answer begs the question, since it supposes 


1 If the event is, in fact, proper to God’s power only, but not demonstrably so, 
we will be unable to distinguish it from a preternatural event in the sense defined 
above, even though it is a true miracle. It is, if we may so term it, preternaturale 
quoad nos and will be covered by the remarks made in this section. 

* Professor de Morgan, quoted by Rickaby, ‘‘ Explanation of Miracle by Unknown 
Natural Forces," The Month, 1871, p. 68. 
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that the natural means used are fully known, which is precisely 
what is challenged.'. A modified form of Hume’s argument, 
however, would seem to render extremely improbable those 
theories which allege unknown physical forces (like W. J. Craw. 
ford’s ‘‘ teleplastic pseudopods,”’ or Reichenbach’s “‘od”’) in ex- 
planation of abnormal events. Garrigou-Lagrange states that 
“it would be easier for a thousand witnesses to err, than for an 
event to have a purely matural cause outside physical law.”* 
This is, perhaps, too much of a concession to Hume, but if we re- 
strict the argument to natural physical causes (omitting psychical 
ones), and if we realize that the conclusion is merely a probable 
one, it may be of some force. It serves to underline the impor- 
tant point that a great deal more evidence would be required 
for a breach of uniformity due to merely physical causes (since 
a breach is here statistically so improbable that colleciive hall 
ucination, conspiracy, and all kinds of only slightly less improbable 
causes must be considered) than for a breach caused by God 
whose action is not ruled by our statistics, and whose intervention 
is not improbable, for instance, in connection with His saints’ 
Apart from this argument, we can have a fair degree of moral 
certainty, in some cases, that no natural cause could be entirely 
responsible for the ef‘-ct, since something differing altogether, 
not only in degree, but aiso in kind, seems to be at work.? Chance 
combinations of unknown physical forces can be completely ex- 
cluded in those cases where the effect is willed or predicted by 
the thaumaturgus, or in any way shows signs of intelligent 
organization. 

However, this suggests a new difficulty. How is the possibility 
of unknown psychical forces to be excluded? The influence of 
the mind on at least one portion of matter—the body—is admitted 
to be even yet largely a mystery. How then are we to set bounds 
to that influence? This problem was tacitly ignored by nine 
teenth century theologians, influenced, though they might not 
admit it, by philosophical schools who either denied mind 
altogether, or else made it so “ other” to matter that their mutual 
interaction became inconceivable. With the rejection of thes 
materialist and dualist views, the common-sense belief in an easy 
separation between what is “‘ natural” and what is not suffered 


1 This weakness will strike the reader of ‘‘Comment constater le miracle”, 
A. Bros, Ann. de Phil. Chret., June, 1906. 

2 Op. cit., p. 99. 

* See O. Leroy, Levitation, London, 1928, where this point regarding the ¢ 
clusion of natural physical causes is made rather well. 
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a definite set-back. A century ago most theologians would have 
unhesitatingly put down telepathy as preternatural, but now 
there seems to be little doubt about its natural origin.! 

In answer to this difficult problem, it must be noted first that 
there are cases where psychical influence appears to play no part. 
We sometimes find that no human mind seems to will, predict, 
or otherwise influence the phenomenon (the incorruption of the 
dead bodies of the saints is a good example). There are other 
cases where psychical influences, though present, appear totally 
disproportionate to the effects produced. A word calms a storm, 
or withers a fig-tree. Or again, these influences may seem to be 
contrary, in fact, to the effect produced; the saints frequently 
willed that the marvels befalling them should cease and yet they 
did not.2 In all these examples, we can be virtually certain 
that no hidden psychical forces are responsible. . 

On the other hand, where there is question of a modification 
within the human body, it is often difficult to be sure that it cannot 
be due to psychical agencies, since this is their proper domain. 
In man the vast complexity of the living processes is co-ordinated 
into a dynamic unity by the soul, which exercises a varying degree 
of control over the individual cells in some manner which we do 
not understand. If certain changes take place in these vital 
processes ; if, for example, bleeding wounds appear in the hands 
and feet, we cannot always exclude a priori the possibility that 
they are caused by the vital principle of the body, the soul.* This 


1 Garrigou-Lagrange still maintains that it is supernatural quoad modum (Christ- 
ian Perfection, p. 59) ; however, the manuals are giving up this view. Boyer (Cursus 
Philosophiae) thinks a natural explanation to be satis probabile ; Dalbiez, op. cit., 
considers it established. Maquart (op. cit., p. 198), and de Tonquedec, (‘‘ Note on 
Thought Transmission,’’in Satan, p. 200-4), emphasize that certain sorts of telepathy 
must still be looked upon as preternatural, or even miraculous. 

* The will is presumably the determining influence in the extraordinary ( as in 
the ordinary) control of matter by the spirit. Some writers (infra) suppose that 
if the body is entirely ‘‘subject to the mind ”’ either naturally (Thurston), or because 
of infused contemplation (Mager; it may possibly be subject to levitation, for ex- 
ample, due to the total domination of the natural tendencies of the body. But 
it is obvious that if the levitation occurs against the will of the person involved, it 
argues, if natural in origin, rather to a lack of control, a fault , than to a high degree 
of subjection of body to spirit. Fr. Thurston does not seem to see how clearly this 
alone distinguishes the levitations of St. Teresa, for instance, from the alleged 
levitations at séances which are always willed by the people concerned. 

* This view is pressed very strongly by the late Dom Mager as an explanation 
of stigmatization (Etudes Carm., Oct. 1936, p. 150 ff.) ‘‘ The soul is the form of 
the body and contains in mnuce the possibility of the psychogenic production of 
phenomena ’”’ etc. He supposes he has proved not only the abstract possibility, 
but even the likelihood of such an explanation, but this would require a good deal 
more evidence that he has been able to bring forward. Fr. Martindale thinks that 
evidence like that of Home’s bodily elongations ‘‘ makes one feel that the body is 
almost fluid or at least, that it can submit to the most unpredictable distortons.’’ 
‘Stigmata and Sanctity,”’ Clergy Review, Nov, 1952, p. 664). 
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is only admitting a kind of negative possibility of such a phen. 
omenon’s occurring naturally, and even this much will be excluded 
in cases where there is creation of new tissues, the immediate 
appearance or disappearance of an open wound, or the like, which 
are certainly beyond the unaided powers of the soul. In all other 
cases, it will be necessary to make an individual judgment, taking 
into account such factors as the rarity of the occurrence, the degree 
in which it transcends the normal powers of the body, and so on, 
It will, therefore, be largely a question of medical evidence. We 
need very strong positive evidence for saying that phenomena 
like complete stigmata are natural in origin, since this is inherently 
so improbable. There is a very large section of medical opinion 
totally opposed to such “ ideoplastic ’’ theories, as they are called, 
which claim that the powers of the soul over the organism (whether 
excited by the imagination? or by hypnotic suggestion) are very 
extensive. This question we hope to treat more fully later. 
Could psychical forces conceivably extend even further? Could 
they suspend, on occasion, the action of the ordinary physical 
laws on the body? This question is even more delicate ; here 
again we think that the impossibility of such a suspension cannot 
be demonstrated. The soul is not an ordinary substantial form; 
its mode of composition with the body is only analogically the 
same as that between the form and matter of, say, a tree. The 
difference is that the soul is ‘‘ something”’ in its own right; it 
can exist on its own, it stands out from the world as something 
positively spiritual in a way that other forms do not.? The soul 
is not merely that which organizes a certain portion of the material 
world ; it does not draw its reality simply from the body it informs. 
It projects, if we may be allowed a very inadequate term, right 
into the spiritual world, and transcends the physical frame it 


1 St. Thomas held very conservative views on this subject (S.T., 3, 13, 3, 3 
ad 3), but later theologians attributed the most fantastic powers to the imagination. 
Benedict XIV quotes some of them with approval (op. cit., Vol. 4), though he com- 
bats the Renaissance thinker Pomponazzi, who suggested this as a source of stigmata. 
St. Francis de Sales was a strong supporter of the ideoplastic theory. Speaking of 
the stigmata of St. Francis of Assisi, he said: ‘‘ The soul, as form and mistress of 
the body, in virtue of its power over it, impresses the pain of the wounds which it 
endured in the same places as its lover had endured them” (Treatise on the Lov 
of God, Bk. 6, c. 15). However, he thought that the wounds themselves could not 
have this psychical origin, and were preternatural. 19th century theologians, a 
we have already mentioned, were inclined to reject these theories out of hand. 

? This is not always sufficiently emphasized in the traditional Aristoteleat 
approach where we reach the soul as the term of a process of abstraction, in which 
““ spiritual ’’ may merely mean “ abstracted from matter,’’and one form may seem 
as “ spiritual’ as another. The problem is a complex one ; we can refer the reader 
to N. Balthasar, Mon Moi dans I’ Etre, Louvain, 1946, where it is fully treated- 
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inhabits. Because of this, the human organism does not form a 
part of the physical world in the same way as a table does ; it 
is the sole inhabitant of a mysterious region between matter and 
spirit. We know that it is not subject to the laws of matter alone ; 
according as the spirit dominates more and more in the body- 
spirit unity, it may withdraw this unity more and more from 
the material world. This is, of course, merely an hypothesis, 
but it is enough to establish the negative possibility of (or lack 
of contradiction in) such a control.t It is paradoxical, if you 
wish, but then the very existence of a matter-spirit unity is a 
paradox. 

We must again emphasize that we are merely showing here 
that a natural explanation of phenomena such as levitation is 
not impossible a priori. That is all. A natural explanation 
of such phenomena is still so wildly improbable that a tremendous 
weight of positive evidence in favour of their natural origin would 
be required to establish them. Without this evidence (and pace 
Father Thurston we do not think it is as yet forthcoming), we can 
still be morally certain that the phenomena are preternatural. 

One last type of psychophysical phenomenon is even more 
difficult to sum up, namely, where the effect produced is outside 
(and perhaps at a great distance from) the body of the thauma- 
turgus. This type is not usually distinguished from the last, 
but there is an important difference between them. We have 
very little reason to suppose that the soul could directly influence 
matter with which it is completely unrelated, where there is no 
question of hylomorphic composition, as there was for the last 
type. Telekinesis (the transport of objects from one place to 
another, very commonly alleged at séances) and the instantaneous 
healing of babies (where conscious suggestion is excluded) would 
be examples of the kind of phenomenon we mean. It is not easy to 
see how a natural explanation could be adequate for such events.? 

1 We cannot claim the explicit support of tradition for our view, but it seems to 
be implicity accepted by a number of recent writers. Poulain, for example, in 
The Graces of Mental Prayer (ed. 6, London, 1928, p. 550), maintains that although 
no satisfactory natural explanation of phenomena like levitation, etc. has been 
brought forward, nor even the positive possibility of such an explanation shown, 
we cannot completely exclude the possibility that one will be found. Maquart 
also accepts such a negative possibility, likewise without proof (op. cit., p. 198). 
Leroy rejects it after lengthy discussion. We shall see later that there is also a 
growing body of opinion in favour of the view that these phenomena can be due to 
abnormal “ natural’’ powers of the soul which can manifest themselves only 
under the action of grace. The reasoning is similar to and bears out ours, but 
the explanation is no longer a natural one. 


* Dalbiez (op. cit., p. 229) thinks it would be ; Maquart criticizes this opinion, 
op. cit., p. 195. 
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It is important to distinguish clearly between the improbability 
of a natural origin for these different kinds of psychophysical 
events. They cannot be lumped together as equally possible 
or impossible. For one kind we have seen that an explanation 
by way of psychical powers alone is excluded, (e.g., where a word 
calms a storm). For abnormal physiological phenomena, it may, 
on the other hand, be positively possible, though usually improb- 
able. Between these extremes come events like levitation where 
the rule of physical law over the body seems temporarily suspended, 
Here a natural explanation seems negatively possible. In the case 
of “long-range ”’ effects, where the matter which acts abnormally 
is not under the normal control of the spirit of the thaumaturgus, 
proof of negative possibility has not been found. 

So far we have been considering the criteria for preternatural 
effects in general, that is, for effects which are not natural, and 
are not demonstrably proper to God alone. Within this category 
there is an obvious division between those which have the devil 
as their immediate cause, and those due to God or a good angel.! 
The only criteria for making this division are the moral circum- 
stances of the act, the sanctity of the person performing it, its 
effects on others, and so on. If the person is otherwise known 
to be a saint, or on the other hand, if the effects are clearly harmful 
to faith or morals, there is no difficulty in making a decision. In 
other cases we have to rely on the rather indefinite principle that 
God will not permit the devil to deceive people over a long period? 
This will not always help us to a decision in individual instances. 

A last question: can the proved sanctity of the thaumaturgus 
be used to exclude a natural (as well as a diabolic) explanation 
of the wonders he works? At first sight it would seem that it 
could not, and that moral circumstances are totally irrelevant 
in discussing a possible natural explanation. What makes an 
effect preternatural is not who does it, but the kind of act it is. 
The mistake is frequently made of supposing that a particular 
phenomenon can be natural when it occurs to one person, and 


1 Maquart (op. cit., p. 198) advances the extraordinary view that all preter- 
natural effects are nowadays due to the devil: ‘‘ it would seem that in the present 
world economy God no longer acts in a preternatural manner except by way of 
(true) miracles and for these employs not angels but men and saints in heaven, 
Under the Old Law He employed angels ... but under the law of grace He seems 
to use them only as instruments of grace leaving the marvellous (preternatural) 
to the devil.” This would make our distinction here unnecessary—if it could be 

ved | 
#, Cemtate Lenten De Revelarione, p. 93. Maquart, op. cit., casts some doubt 
upon it on Scriptural grounds. 
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preternatural (or even miraculous) when it occurs to a saint, even 
though the same natural causes are present in both cases. This is 


a fairly common error among theologians. Accustomed as they are 
to the study of essential supernature which does not destroy nature 
but perfects it, they tend to forget, when dealing with the marvellous 
(=preternatural), that the verification of this latter must of necessity 
involve the elimination of any possible natural explanation. To speak 
of a phenomenon as open to a natural explanation and to admit its 
marvellous (preternatural) character at the same time, on the grounds 
that a supernatural explanation seems to be better, would be simply 
devoid of meaning.’ 


Garrigou-Lagrange claims that a fast, ‘““no matter how pro- 
longed and complete,’’ may have a natural explanation; but 
“where it is a fast by someone whose sanctity is otherwise proved, 
one can believe that the fast is miraculous.’’* This misleading 
notion frequently appears in discussions of the use of graces gratis 
datae in evidence at canonization processes. The idea seems to 
be that if an abnormal event happens in the life of a saint, God 
is likely to be the author of it, therefore it is miraculous. 

There are two fallacies in this ; one we have seen already, the 
assumption that whatever is supernaturally caused is miraculous 
or preternatural ; a second assumption we will examine in a later 
article, namely that the only unusual feature about the Saints 
is a supernatural one, i.e., their sanctity, which would indicate 
God as the only source of abnormal powers in saints as a class. 
Sanctity is not the only possible “correlation factor” between 
“saint” and “ abnormal event ’’; the extraordinary domination 
over the flesh which is characteristic of the saints would be another 
such factor, and could conceivably yield an explanation in the 
natural order of the correlation, in some cases at least. Father 
Thurston goes further: he associates most abnormal phenomena 

1 Maquart, op. cit., p. 188. 

2 Les circonstances des stigmatisation (with B. Lavaud), Etudes Carm., Oct. 1936, 
p. 192. They allege the support of Benedict XIV in his De Servorum Dei Beati- 
ficatione (written before he became Pope). But a close examination of his treatment 
of prolonged fast and ecstasy (the two phenomena for which he supposes that a 
divine, a diabolic, or a natural explanation are a priori possible), seems to show that 
he is speaking of the possible ‘‘ supernaturality ’’ of these phenomena, of the agency 
responsible for them, rather than of their possibly preternatural (or miraculous) 
character. And when he does conclude (in one single instance) to a miraculous 
fast, it is not, as they suppose, primarily because of the sanctity of the person, but 
because the person has kept up his normal activities. And this “ circumstance ”’ 
pertains rather to the nature of the act. Garrigou-Lagrange’s use of moral circum- 
stances (rather than the nature of the act) is justifiable in investigating the agency 


at work, but not, we think, in proving the act miraculous. A miracle is something 
that God alone can do, not merely something that God does. 
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almost equally with the saints and with spiritualistic mediums, 
He must then find his correlation factor, not between the classes 
“saints ’’ and “ abnormal events,’’ but between the classes “‘ saints 
and mediums,” and “‘ abnormal events,’’ which seems to exclude 
sanctity as a possible correlation factor, and therefore (he assumes), 
to exclude God as a direct cause of the phenomena in question, 
However, more of this question later. 

It is possible, we think, to make a case for quoting the morals 
of the thaumaturgus as a weak kind of probable argument for 
the preternatural (not, however, the miraculous) character of 
the marvels he performs.'. But this case is a rather subtle 
balance of probabilities, and not at all the confident declaration 
one is usually led to expect. It presumes, first of all, that there 
is a genuine doubt about the origin of the marvel: if other cases 
are known where the “ marvel’”’ has a natural explanation, there 
is no question of its being preternatural here. Two principles 
are necessary. First, we know that a preternatural (abnormal) 
event is very much more liable to happen to a saint than to other 
people. Second, though it is alleged that a natural abnormal 
event is somewhat more liable to happen to saints than to other 
people, this is by no means certain. Now, abnormal events are 
either preternatural or natural. (We are excluding miraculous 
events, which are their own evidence). Therefore if an abnormal 
event occurs to a saint, and the extrinsic evidence for its natural 
origin is not conclusive, it is much more likely to be preternatural 
than natural. 

This concludes our treatment of preternatural effects. It will 
be seen that their theological role differs greatly from that of 
miracles. The criteria we use to distinguish them are not, m 
general, metaphysical ones ; the certitude we reach is seldom as 
firm as is that of miracles ; they are hedged about with “if” and 
“perhaps,”’ and “ maybe with the advance of science . " 

1 We are trying to proceed from the known fact of sanctity to the probability 
of the event’s being preternatural. This is the converse to what happens ata 
canonization process. Unless we have other reasons to suppose the event preter- 
natural, this conclusion cannot be used to validate the sanctity of the thaum- 
aturgus. The fallacy in this would be obvious. ; 

2 It may still in a certain sense be a grace gratis data even though not strictly 
preternatural (beyond the powers of human nature), and therefore could be used 
as confirmatory evidence in a canonization process. Conversely, the fact that it 
is used in such a process does not automatically prove that the Church presumes it 
preternatural, as Garrigou-Lagrange supposes (Etudes, loc. cit.). God can use a 
human agent as His instrument to do something within the (abnormal) powers 
of human nature. This is not a preternatural effect, yet if it could be proved, it 


might usefully be alleged as a minor reason for this agent’s canonization. We shall 
deal with this under graces gratis datae. 
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Still, they are by no means merely objects of faith, they are motives. 
of belief also.! The fact that so many different considerations. 
have to be taken into account, so many possibilities balanced 
against one another, does not mean that we cannot at times reach 
moral certainty, the certainty that suffices for a prudent man. 
Aristotle's words, when beginning a similar sort of enquiry,. 
immediately come to mind: 


Our discussion will be adequate if it has as much clearness as the 
subject matter admits, for precision is not to be sought for alike in all 
discussions, any more than in all the products of the crafts. We must 
be content, then, to indicate the truth roughly and in outline..... It 
is the mark of an educated man to look for precision in each class of 
things just so far as the nature of the subject admits ; it is evidently 
equally foolish to accept probable reasoning from a mathematician 
and to demand from a rhetorician scientific proofs.* 


Indeed, converging proofs of the sort we have given, the weighing- 
up of probabilities, in brief, the “‘ statistical’ approach, are often 
more persuasive for the modern mind than the more rigorous,,. 
but much less congenial, metaphysical kind of reasoning.. 
In this estimate of probabilities, there is a definite tendency at 
present to overrate the likelihood of natural explanations of. 
abnormal phenomena, in reaction, perhaps, against the traditional 
inclination to play them down. We hope to return to this point 
in another article. 


ERNAN McMULLIN: 


1 Newman put forward the opinion in the first of his Essays on Miracles that, 
whereas the miracles of Scripture were motives of belief, the marvellous event im. 
the lives of the saints were rather objects (and rewards) of faith. He later modified 
this view. See the preface to the 1870 edition, and P. Flanagan : Newman, Faith: 
and Believer, London, 1946. pp. 26-31. 

* Nic. Ethics, 1094 b, Ross translation. 











NOTES AND COMMENTS 


Extreme Unction and the Power of the Keys 


Catholic doctrine on the sacrament of Penance says that there is 
no forgiveness of mortal sin after Baptism independently of the power 
of the keys. Postbaptismal grievous sins are remitted either through 
actual reception of the sacrament or through its desire, not otherwise. 
Yet, common teaching also holds that another sacrament, Extreme 
Unction, though it is a sacrament of the living, can and does, in certain 
circumstances, remit mortal sins. This is precisely, some theologians 
say,® one of its specific aims. And whether we do or do not attribute 
to Extreme Unction any special efficacy in this regard, all sacraments 
of the living can and do, theologians are agreed, in certain cases remit 
grave sins. When a sinner, unaware ot his state of sin, receives a 
sacrament of the living in a spirit of repentance which is at least attri- 
tion, his sins are forgiven in the reception of the sacrament. 

How are we to synthesize these two partly opposed teachings ? Must 
we say, in order not to impair in any way the necessity of the sacrament 
of Penance for postbaptismal grave sins, that Extreme Unction and 
other sacraments really forgive sin by virtue of some votum paenitentiae ?4 
Or do they do so without this desire? If they forgive by virtue of 
a desire of Penance which is included in the disposition of the contrition 
they help to produce or bring about, then, on St. Thomas’ principles 
about the sacramental operation of perfect contrition in which the 
votum paenitentiae is of necessity inherent, it is this contrition, and not 
Extreme Unction or another sacrament, which remits the sins. And 
if these sacraments remit sins without that votum, then Penance does 
not seem to be the only means for remission of postbaptismal grievous 
sins. The difficulty concerns all the sacraments of the living, but 
particularly Extreme Unction, especially according to the opinion 
which sees in this forgiveness a secondary per se effect of that sacrament. 

In order to determine accurately the meaning of the sacrament of 
Penance and its place among the seven sacraments, and more definitely 
its relation to Extreme Unction, it may be well to examine St. Thomas’ 
texts on the question. These texts, though sparse, provide on close 
inspection, the principles for a coherent solution. 

1) The fact: E.U. remits mortal sin. Extreme Unction really re- 
mits mortal sin in one who receives the sacrament in good faith, conse- 
quently, St. Thomas says, on its principal effect, ex consequenti (ad 


1 DB. 895 and 916. 

2 Cf. DB 909 and 927 ; 4 Sent. d. 23, q. 1, a. 2, gla 1. 

® Suarez, Billot, Jannsens, cf. below n. 20. 

‘Cf. Billot, De Sacramentis II (ed. 7, 1929), p. 259. 

5 Cf. 4 Sent. d. 16, q. 1, a. 1, qla 2, ad 2; Quodlib. 4, a. 10, ad 3; De Forma Absol, 
2, 7; In Iomn. c. 11, lect. 6, 6. 
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effectum principalem). He means to say that this remission is, even- 
tually, a sequel to the primary and specific end of the sacrament. And 
he explains as follows: Extreme Unction is a spiritual cure or medica- 
tion, just as Baptism is a spiritual regeneration, and Penance a spiritual 
resuscitation. Extreme Unction, then, presupposes the life of grace. 
It is directed against spiritual weakness or lack of vigour, that is, against 
the debility and disability which is left after sin. To remedy this the 
sacrament confers strength by giving grace. But grace is opposed to 
sin. Hence, if the sacrament meets with sin, mortal or venial, it conse- 
quently—ex consequent?— takes the guilt away, provided only the receiver 
does not put an obstacle in the way. The same happens in Confirma- 
tion or Communion. Hence the principal effect of this sacrament 
is forgiveness of sin as to the reliquiae of sin, and ex consequenti, as to 
the guilt, if it happens to find any.! 

The only obstacle which can prevent this effect of Extreme Unction, 
or of other sacraments of the living, is fictio, the insincerity which, in 
St. Thomas’ sacramental theology, designates conscious and wilful 
attachment to sin. When one receives Extreme Unction unaware of 
or unattached to his state of sin,? he is sincere: there is no fiction in 
him, Forgiveness of mortal sin through Extreme Unction is then 
a fact. 

2) The manner : through perfect contrition with the desire of Penance. 
How does Extreme Unction effect that forgiveness? St. Thomas 
explicitly states in this connection two principles whose synthesis is 
apt to explain the process of justification through Extreme Unction. 
First, this forgiveness supposes the desire of the sacrament of Penance.*® 
Why ? Because of the general principle : “‘ Though the principal effect 
of a sacrament can be obtained even without actual reception of that 
sacrament, either without any sacrament, or as a sequel to some other 
sacrament, yet it can never be obtained without the desire of that 
sacrament.” Application : forgiveness of guilt is the principal effect 
of the sacrament of Penance. If that effect happens to be obtained 
through another sacrament ex consequenti, in this case through Extreme 
Unction, then it is not so obtained without the desire of the sacrament 
of Penance. 

Secondly, the forgiveness of mortal sins through Extreme Unction 
is not possible without (perfect) contrition on the part of the receiver.‘ 
Why? Because of the unicity of the manner of justification. Accord- 
ing to St. Thomas the infusion of sanctifying grace into a sinner requires 
contrition as the inescapable disposition of the penitent for the recep- 


14 Sent. d. 23, q. 1, a. 2, qla 1(Suppl. q. 30, a. 1). 

*Cf. S. Th. III, a. 79, a. 3, (in connect‘on with the Eucharist), ...in peccato- 
mortali cuius conscientiam et affectum non habet.”’ In Cont. Gent. 4, c. 73, St. 
Thomas refers to forgotten sins,“ . . . peccatorum quae commisit notitiam vel mem- 
oriam non habet.” This, evidently, does not refer to sins forgotten in a confession 
that was formally complete and only materially incomplete ; since these are forgiven, 
indirectly, by the power of the keys. 

* 4 Sent. d. 23, q. 1, a. 2, qla 1, ad 1. 

‘Ibid. ad 2. 

5 Cf. De Vooght, “‘ La justification dans le sacrement de Pénitence d’apres saint 
Thomas d’Aquin,” in Ephem. Theol. Lovan., 5 (1928), 224-256 ; ibid., 7(1930), 663- 
675; 25 (1949), 77-82. 
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tion of grace.!_ This disposition need not temporally precede justifica- 
tion, though St. Thomas held that generally penitents come to confession 
(or adults to baptism) with contrition. But it is absolutely necessary 
at the moment of the forgiveness. If needed, St. Thomas held in con- 
nection with confession and absolution, contrition may arise in the 
very reception of the sacrament, but there it must be.2 From his text 
in the ad 2m referred to above, it is clear that he thinks the same of 
forgiveness of mortal sin through Extreme Unction. 

If we bring together these two conditions, then we must say that 
Extreme Unction operates forgiveness of sin through the medium of 
perfect contrition which includes the desire of the sacrament of Penance, 
Is it then still Extreme Unction that works forgiveness ? 

3) E. U. arouses perfect contrition. To answer this question, we 
must see what Extreme Unction does to bring about contrition and 
the votum of the sacrament of Penance. 

According to St. Thomas’ text, ad 2m, Extreme Unction certainly 
has a réle in arousing contrition. ‘‘ This sacrament,”’ he says, “‘ because 
of the grace it gives, effects that the act of the free will directed against 
sin is contrition, just as can happen in Confirmation and Communion.”® 
There should be no real difficulty in conceiving the order or sequence 
of the difficult steps in this process of justification. It is the well-known 
Thomistic idea of reciprocal priority and causality among different 
components of one simultaneous event that gives the clue. 

From the point of view of formal-efficient causality, the giving of 
grace through Extreme Unction is prior to and is the cause of the fact 
that the receiver’s repentance (which was only attrition, in good faith) 
becomes contrition. He was attrite; grace comes and perfects his 
sorrow ; he then is contrite, that is, immediately disposed for the reception 
of sanctifying grace. In this regard, his contrition is an effect of the 
grace Extreme Unction gives. But from the point of view of material 
causality or of disposition, contrition is prior to and is the cause of the 
infusion of sanctifying grace which takes place in Extreme Unction. 
It is because the receiver of the sacrament is contrite that he receives 
grace. It is, moreover, a general principle of Thomistic metaphysics 
and theology, that the last disposition of a subject for the reception 
of a new form or perfection (in the present case, contrition, last dis- 
position for the reception of sanctifying grace) is caused by the new 
form itself at the moment of its infusion. Extreme Unction, there- 
fore, causes contrition in a sinner by giving the grace that “ forms” 
his repentance. 

Does it also arouse the desire of the sacrament of Penance? Not 
directly nor explicitly. The proof of this is that the receiver of Extreme 
Unction is in good faith and unaware of his need of forgiveness or of 
the sacrament of Penance—and ignoti nulla cupido. Indirectly and 
implicitly, yes, because of the nature of the contrition which it produces 
in the receiver. Perfect contrition for mortal sin in the baptized includes 

1Cf. S. Th. 1 IT, q. $13, a. 5. 

2 Cf. Quodlib. 4, a. 10. 

34 Sent. d. 23, q. 1, a. 2, qla 1, ad 2, “‘ hoc sacramentum per gratiam quam in- 


fundit, facit quod ille motus liberi arbitrii in peccatum sit contritio.” 
4Cf. S. Th. I, Ul, q. 113, a. 8; cf. ibid. a. 7, ad 5. 
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of necessity the votum of the sacrament of Penance.t And because 
of this votum perfect contrition, even apart from the actual reception 
of the sacrament of Penance, justifies in a quasi-sacramental manner,? 
by virtue of the power of the keys. In the case of Extreme Unction, 
justification is wrought by the power of the keys which is contained 
in voto in the perfect contrition the sacrament brought about or helped 
to bring about—not, properly speaking, by Extreme Unction itself. 

4) E.U. remits sin mediately and indirectly. What then does 
Extreme Unction do for the forgiveness of mortal sin which is said to 
be, in some cases, its sacramental effect? From what has just been 
said, it appears that Extreme Unction brings about in the sinner, or 
helps to bring about, the disposition which of its nature remits mortal 
sin in a sacramental manner, by virtue of the sacrament of Penance, 
namely, perfect contrition which includes the votum of Penance. Such 
contrition always forgives mortal sin, whatever way it arises, through 
a sacrament such as Extreme Unction or independently of it. In the 
present case, therefore, it is the sacrament of Penance existing in an 
incomplete or partial manner, namely, in the contrition with the votum 
which is matter of the sacrament, that works the forgiveness, in con- 
junction, as it were, with Extreme Unction. 

If we reflect a while on this union of two sacraments, it will appear 
as being the perfectly normal thing in the given circumstances, that 
is, in the case of a sinner receiving Extreme Unction in good faith. 
Regularly, namely when the sinner is aware of his sinful state, and capable 
of doing what is needed for confession, the sacrament of Penance should 
precede Extreme Unction which is a sacrament of the living. Penance 
should have remitted the guilt and then Extreme Unction, which com- 
pletes and perfects Penance, as Confirmation completes Baptism,* 
should have perfected the forgiveness of sin. But, in the circumstances, 
the sinner is unaware of his need of Penance, or unable to act according 
to his need which, perhaps, he did perceive. Extreme Unction then 
arouses in him that much of the sacrament of Penance which is possible 
without a miracle and is needed for the forgiveness of sin. Extreme 
Unction, so to speak, takes care of itself by first, according to a priority 
of nature, originating in the sinner, not exactly a substitute for, but 
rather a part of, the sacrament of Penance. It thus provides the 
penitent’s disposition without which there can be no forgiveness and 
which cannot be there without justifying him. Extreme Unction 
thus makes up for his unguilty neglect and for the absence of the sacra- 
ment of Penance. 

Extreme Unction, therefore, may be said to forgive mortal sin mediately 
and indirectly, but not immediately by itself. This conclusion, which 
flows from St. Thomas’ theology of justification and of Penance, 


1Cf. above n. 5, 


*Cf. De Vooght, art. cit., p. 238 f; Poschmann, Die Busse und Letzte Olung (1950) 
p. 90. This sacramental operation is, evidently, imperfect, and is completed by 
the actual reception of the sacrament, if this happens to follow. 

*Cf. S. Th. IIL; q. 65, a. 3, ‘“‘ Extrema Unctio comparatur ad paenitentiam sicut 


confirmatio ad baptismum : ita scil. quod paenitentia est maioris necessitatis, sed 
extrema unctio maioris perfectionis.”’ 
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sufficiently accounts for the traditional doctrine about Extreme Unction, 
based on St. James’ text, about forgiveness of mortal sin as its sacra- 
mental effect. 

5) Process of this forgiveness. The process of this forgiveness com- 
prises, as already hinted, three steps, distinct in nature though not so 
in time, which we must state again in order to show the co-operation 
between the two sacraments of Penance (im voto) and Extreme Unction, 

First, Extreme Unction raises the sinner’s repentance from attrition 
to contrition, by “‘ forming” that repentance with the grace it infuses. 
(We leave aside the psychological aspect of this change, whether, namely, 
it will be perceived or not ; this is a secondary point in the Thomistic 
theology of Extreme Unction). 

Secondly, contrition thus aroused and including the votwm of Penance, 
acts by virtue of the power of the keys and forgives the guilt. This 
is an opus operatum imperfectum not of Extreme Unction but of Penance, 

Thirdly, Extreme Unction produces its own specific effect ; by its 
grace it remits or heals the religuiae of sin. 

The three moments are simultaneous in time and successive only 
according to an order of nature. Two sacraments operate simultaneously 
unto one justification. 

Must it cause surprise that another sacrament, Penance, intervenes 
—voto and per partem sui—to produce the forgiveness of mortal sin? 
Why should it, since Extreme Unction is meant to remedy directly 
the reliquiae of sin, not sin itself? Only, in the case of a sinner in good 
faith, in order to be able to work its proper effect, it has, as it were, 
to call in the power of the keys, and it does so by producing contrition 
in the penitent. 

Another example of the co-operation of two sacraments is the ana- 
logous case of the reviviscence of Baptism on the removal of the in- 
sincerity or fictio, which impeded its fruitfulness. St. Thomas pertinently 
explains! that in this case the function of the sacrament of Penance 
(whether received voto or actu) is to remove the indisposition which 
prevented baptismal grace from being given. And the function of 
baptismal grace, which is called for by the baptismal character at the 
very removal of the obex, is to remit original sin and whatever personal 
sins may have preceded Baptism. So, in this case as well, for one act 
of justification two sacraments co-operate. Something similar or 
analogous happens in the case of forgiveness of mortal sin through 
Extreme Unction, or, for that matter, through any of the sacraments 
of the living.? 


1S. Th. III, q. 69, a. 10, ad 2, “‘ fictio non removetur per baptismum, sed per paeni- 
tentiam subsequentem ; qua remota, baptismus aufert culpam et reatum omnium 
peccatorum praecedentium baptismum, et etiam simul existentium cum baptismo 
. . . Et sic ad baptismi effectum consequendum convenit baptismns et paenitentia 
sed baptismus sicut causa per se agens : paenitentia sicut causa per accidens, idest 
removens prohibens.”’ Cf. 4 Sent. d. 4, a. 3., qla 3. 

2 It falls outside the scope of the present note to analyze the forgiveness of mortal 
sin through Confirmation or Communion(the case of such forgiveness through 
Holy Orders or Matrimony does not seem to have been considered explicitly by 
St. Thomas). For Confirmation, cf. 4 Sent. d. 7, q. 2, a. 2, qla 1, ad 1; S. Th, Ill 
q. 72, a. 7, ad 2. mFor Comunion, 4 Sent. d. 9, a. 3, qla 2; S. Th. III, q. 79, a. 3. 
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6) Is this forgiveness an effect per se of Extreme Unction? In this 
connection we may not evade the question: Does St. Thomas as well 
as Suarez, Billot and others! attribute to Extreme Unction remission 
of mortal sin as a per se, though secondary effect, that is, as an effect 
that is specific to it. Oris Extreme Unction, in the opinion of St. Thomas, 
to be placed on the same level in this context with any other sacrament 
of the living ? 

There is no doubt that the latter position seems to be the one ex- 
pressed in the texts where he deals with the question ex professo. St. 
Thomas explains his views regarding Extreme Unction by referring to 
Confirmation and Communion.2 In both cases, in that of Extreme 
Unction and in that of other sacraments, he uses the same technical 
phrase, ex consequenti ; these sacraments remit mortal sin consequently 
on their primary effect. 

Yet, this is not the whole of the answer. Extreme Unction is 
definitely meant to complete the sacramental effects of Penance and 
remedy the reliquiae of sin, the debility and disability for good conse- 
quent on and remaining after sin (even after its guilt is forgiven).* 
It is directed against sin in a more specific manner than are the other 
sacraments of the living, though it must be said that all sacraments 
are remedies for sin,# and that sacramental graces, in as much as _ they 
are sacramental, have a common generic effect against sin. But this 
remedial aspect is, for other sacraments of the living, secondary ; it 
is not the chief effect they are primarily instituted for. Not so for 
Extreme Unction. This is meant to heal the spiritual weakness con- 
sequent on sin, and it has no other per se effect. It is anti-sin in a sense 
all its own. When Extreme Unction, consequently on its primary 
effect, happens to remit mortal sin, this is not merely by accident. It 
is something more than that. St. Thomas does not express this peculiar 
aspect of it in any technical formula. When modern theologians do 
so and say that this forgiveness is a secondary per se effect of Extreme 
Unction,® do they do more than say in explicit terms what St. Thomas 
left implicit ? é 

At any rate, in either way of expressing this particular effect of Ex- 
treme Unction its mechanism, as it were, is the same for all the sacra- 
ments of the living. It is through contrition with the votum of Penance 
that they remit mortal sin. The only difference which remains is that 
for Extreme Unction this effect is foreseen as being, to an extent, normal, 
or at least more frequent than for other sacraments of the living. Why ? 


1 Suarez, Opera XXII, 833 (disp. 51, sect. 1, n. 16), Billot, op. cit., p. 257 ff; 
Janssens, Het Heilig Oliesel, p. 224. 

*4 Sent. d. 23, q. 1, a. 2, qla 1. 

* Loc. cit. 
vp _ d.1,q. 1, a. 1, qlal; De Verit. q. 27, a. 6, ad 12; S. Th. III, q. 62, 
a. 2, ad 2. 

*Cf. Billot, loc. cit. ““Si tamen inveniat mortalia quae per sacramentum 
Paenitentiae in re susceptum purgari amplius non  possunt, propriam 
Sacramenti mortuorum vim et efficaciam habere dicenda est (E.U.).”—If our 
interpretation of St. Thomas’ texts is correct, and forgiveness of mortal sin is the 
effect of Penance in voto,rather than of Extreme Unction,then this may be the reason 


~~ St. Thomas did not look for a special phrase to express this operation of Extreme 
nection. , 
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Because Extreme Unction is meant to complete Penance and eventually 
to supply for Penance when on account of the circumstances of the 
near approach of death, in which Extreme Unction is ordinarily given, 
Penance cannot produce its effect. This is not so in the case of the 
other sacraments of the living which remit mortal sin by accident in 
the strict meaning of the phrase. 

7) Theoretical and practical implications. What, finally, are the 
implications of this explanation of the way in which Extreme Unction 
or other sacraments of the living remit mortal sin? They are mainly 
two, one theoretical, the other practical. 

St. Thomas’ teaching on the manner in which Extreme Unction (jor. 
gives mortal sin clearly shows how the power of the keys or the sacra- 
ment of Penance is the sole means for forgiveness of postbaptismal 
mortal sins. The votwm of this sacrament is present in all the sacra. 
ments of the living which happen to remit mortal sin, not less than 
in every perfect contrition of the baptized, that is, it is operative wherever 
postbaptismal mortal sins are forgiven. It works particularly so in 
Extreme Unction which is its connatural complement. 

The practical implication of this teaching is the following: Mortal 
sins so forgiven, through Extreme Unction or another sacrament of 
the living, are still to be submitted to the power of the keys whose desire 
operated their forgiveness. They are still, when occasion is offered, 
to be confessed. Because they were forgiven indirectly only, a direct 
submission of them to the power of the keys remains obligatory. St. 
Thomas’ teaching gives the intrinsic reason for this common ruling 
of moralists.1_ The votum of the sacrament, operative in this indirect 
remission, naturally calls for the complete reality and the full effect 
of the power of the keys. . 


P. De LETTER 


1Cf. v. g. Genicot-Salsmans-Gortebecke, Imstitutiones Theologiae Moralis, ed. 
17, Il, n. 283. 








ralis, ed. 
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The Principle of Potency in Embryology 


An asterisk has been used to signalise the converse of the relation indicated by 
the letter immediately preceding, e.g., P*=Cnv’P. This has been done for 
typographical reasons. 


The notion of the potency-act couple will be sufficiently known to 
readers of this paper to be accepted as a “ primitive notion ” that needs 
no definition. By means of it, following the Thomist tradition, we 
may define Change as the Passage from Potency to Act, and define 
a Cause as one of the set of factors upon which such a passage is depen- 
dent. In these islands the traditional cosmology is unknown to scientists, 
excepting a few. Moreover, we have found that those English-speaking 
students who have received some tincture of scholastic philosophy 
along with their scientific studies abroad,do not appear to have really 
grasped the possible relevance of their philosophical courses to those 
that deal more obviously with the world of nature. They are not wholly 
to be blamed.- The doctrines of the traditional school are too often 
presented in a language that is as foreign as the Latin—or Greek—of 
the original writers. Before we can get that codperation between 
biologists and philosophers that has been called for in Humani Generis 
we must establish a common Grammar, to use a well-tried term ; and 
the bridge of understanding must be built from both sides. The most 
likely—and, as it happens, the most important—common ground of 
discourse lies within the realm of causes. We believe that modern 
embryology has something to offer the philosopher as well as having 
something to gain from him. The immediate example that we take 
is that of Potency, with the intention of showing how this concept can 
furnish an instance of how a single philosophical notion can both order 
and clarify a number of seemingly discordant facts. Were that our 
only purpose, however, it would be impertinent to bring such an exposi- 
tion to this Quarterly. But it is intended as a preliminary to a discussion 
of certain embryological issues that affect the man of ethics: for your 
moral theologian is also a biologist. 

A rational embryology is as necessary in connection with certain 
moral questions as is a rational psychology in connection with certain 
others: we use the word “rational” in the traditional sense. We 
think that such a rational embryology is possible, and that it can be 
not only constructed but also made acceptable to thinking men. Any 
such construction must begin from the most general aspect, not from 
the most particular. The Egyptians measured fields, but the Greeks 
made mathematics, and so measured the Earth. This is our apology 
for the fact that our paper contains much about potency but little about 
parentage. 


I. THE IMPLICATIONS OF THE TRADITIONAL DOCTRINE 
We require a term to denote causes that are neither formal nor final. 
Failing better, let us call such causes confluent, for they combine a tergo 
to bring potency into act. The distinction between efficient and material 
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causes is real, but is not of importance in the present work. A class 
of confluent causes we shall symbolize by c*, and a single member of 
such a class by ¢ or c’. 

1.1) It is characteristic of a zygote (= fertilized embryo) that it 
contains within itself all the necessary c* to effect its passage from one 
developmental stage to the next, over a short interval of time at least, 
This is as true of the mammalian embryo as of the hen’s egg. We are, 
of course, talking of normal development. The matter of abnormal 
development will be considered at a later stage. 

1.2) Were all development normal, did every zygote become a 
chicken or a man, then the potency-act notion would be but the ex. 
pression of a tautology. It is the abnormalities of development, be 
they brought about in nature or by man, that make it necessary to 
seek to establish some concordance between the Grammar of the phil- 
osopher, and the Grammar of the scientist. There is a real distinction 
between the “ final cause”’ and the “end actually achieved’”’: but 
this distinction must be made manifestly valid to the scientist. 

1.3) The traditional division of confluent causes into efficient, material, 
instrumental etc., is the expression of a certain idea in concrete—or 
nearly concrete—terms. This idea is that there is a certain relation 
(P) between a being in potency () and the same being in its correspond- 
ing act (a). We express this idea by the formula pPa. We shall use 
P for this relation and for this relation only. Hence such a formula 
as xPy would be equivalent to the statement: x is in potency to y, 
The converse relation to P is written P*:, it implies “being in act to,” 

1.4) No being can be in potency to itself: that is P is irreflexive, 
If we have xPy then we cannot have yPx : that is, P is asymmetrical. 
If we have xPy and also yPz (written xPy.yPz), then we have xPz; 
that is, P is transitive. We can have many confluent causes in potency 
to a given act, but only one being in act to that set of causes: that is, 
P is many-one (written cls-1). The characters “transitive, asym- 
metrical, irreflexive and cls-l”’ define, collectively a certain class of 
relations, of which P is one member. We shall call such relations 
confluent. If a relation be not confluent then it cannot be P. 

The character cls-1 does not exclude the character 1-1. Thus a singe 
egg can be in potency to a single hen, logically as well as in fact. But 
a confluent relation cannot be one-many, nor many-many (e.g. 22 
or 3-5 or 5-3). Many-one relations that share the other characters of 
P we shall call diffluent. A diffluent relation may exhibit itself in some 
instances as I-I. > 

1.5) The assertion that one and the same being can be in potency 
(“‘ stand in P’’) to two distinct acts at one and the same time is, there 
fore, logically illegitimate. But the assertion that a given act has only 
one cause in potency to it, is logically legitimate, for it does not com 
tradict the description of P as a member of the class of confluent rela 
tions. The relation of act to potency is clearly diffluent, for it is the 
converse of the relation of potency to act. This implies that it is irre 
flexive, asymmetrical, transitive and 1-cls. 

1.6) Hence we may sum up the implications of the traditiond 
doctrine of potency in the Canonical Axiom: P is not diffluent. 
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2. THE NATURE OF A DEVELOPMENT CHANGE 

2.1) The zygote attains its end by passing through a number of 
developmental stages. It appears that it contains certain “ active” 
substances (enzymes) and certain “ passive”’ substances (substrates 
to the enzymes). These, no doubt, are only a part of the distinguish- 
able constituents of a developing organism; but they are enough to 
show that the distinction between efficient and material causes is a 
valid one in this field. Each enzyme is remarkably determined to 
act upon its own proper substrate, and we may reasonably attribute 
the passage from the earliest embryonic stage to the earlier set of the 
later stages to the action of an aggregate of efficient causes upon an 
aggregate of material causes. Later, when organs begin to form, and 
the curious phenomenon of “ inductance” begins to show itself, the 
distinction between what is an efficient and what a material cause, 
becomes more difficult to decide in a given instance: but the principle 
still seems to remain valid. However, we need only assert that the 
totality of confluent causes is separable into two distinguishable sets, 
c* and c*’. Their definition as sets is necessary for logical correctness 
in the ensuing argument. We may consider each set as an “ individual ” 
confluent cause, and write c and c’ for c* and c*, respectively. 

2.2) If now we write z for the zygote and ¢ (=telos) for the next 
proper developmental stage, then we can determine the nexus of rela- 
tions between the four “ correlates’”’ z, ¢, c and c’. We first show that 
c* and c*’ are connected by an “ equality ’’; whence we infer that z is 
connected with both ¢ and c’ by an equality ; and from this we deduce 
that the relation between z and ¢ is 1-1 and determined to a particular 
progression : that is, it is a potential relation. 

2.3.) Ex hypothesi we have cPt and c’Pt. From this it follows that 
we have cP/P*c’. The relation P/P* is reflexive, symmetrical and alio- 
transitive : that is, it is a member of the class of equalities. 

In less technical language, we can say that c and c’ are equal in being 
causes-potential to ¢ : just as two parents are equal in respect of their 
parentage to one and the same child. At this elementary level of 
argument relational logic does no more than make us careful of our terms 
and wary of fallacies. Its real value is when we proceed to more com- 
plex trains of deduction or other inference. Nevertheless the equality 
of c and c’ is logically important. 

2.4) Let us now call the relation between z andc H. H is, of course, 
only one of many others. Since c and c’ have been shown to be con- 
nected by an equality, there must also be a relation H between z and 
c’. That is, there is a one-many relation, H, connecting z with both 
cand c’. Hence the relation between z and ¢ (i.e., H/P) is the product 
of a one-many and a many-one relation, taken in that order. Such a 
relation is a one-one relation. Hence z and its next stage, ¢, are con- 
nected by a one-one relation. 

2.5) By a repetition of the preceding argument (2.4) it can be shown 
that ¢ and its next proper stage, say ?’, are also connected by a one- 
one relation. Hence the set of proper stages ¢..¢’..¢.. forms a 
linear progression, for the relation between any two such stages is neces- 
sarily irreflexive, asymmetrical and one-one. Since there is an end 
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to this progression in the nature of things, this- progression is towards 
some terminus ad quem. Thus the operation of the confluent causes, 
in virtue of their joint potency, determines a unique course of stages 
of development. We cannot tell by logic alone what the terminus of 
this course is, nor whether it will in fact be reached. The plain man 
would define the terminus as a hen or a new human being, having (for 
example) a specified number of wings, or toes and so on. The gene- 
ticist would (in some cases) go so far as to say that the plumage of the 
fowl would be of such-and-such a kind and colour ; or that the man 
would have a particular sort of blood-group, such a colouration of eyes 
and hair, and the like. But both the man of common sense and the 
man of science would agree, that there was a “ right road” and a more 
or less definable end-point to that road. That is, they would agree 
that there was an “ ultimum,” definable in principle, towards which 
the linear progression was directed. That is, they would make an 
assertion equivalent to the assertion that the zygote was the beginning 
of a linear sequence ending in a particular way, not in an ambiguous 
way. This is the very definition of the potency of the embryo with 
respect to a specific end. Hence we may conclude that the zygote 
is in potency to a specific terminus of development. 

But since it is in potency to that terminus, and since each of its stages 
—saving the first and last—is what St. Thomas would have called a 
causa media, each such causa being determined to the next, we can 
say with surety that each stage of the organism is in potency to the 
next stage. Hence the developmental process is in the strictest sense 
a potential series, and for any two such stages we can write xPy, x and 
y standing for the preceding and succeeding stages in question. 

2.6) We have deduced the potency of one stage of the whole organism 
with respect to its succeeding stages from the definition of potency 
with respect to the confluent causes of any one “ succeeding ”’ stage. 
This relation of potency is a one-one relation “in its own right,” so 
to speak, not merely adventitiously. Its one-one-ness does not make 
it any the less a potency, for we have seen that P can be one-one ; but 
this potency, being intrinsically one-one, is of a species different 
from that of the potency between confluent causes and the act to which 
they are in potency. That is, potency is a class of analogous relations 
—more strictly, P is a class of such relations. The importance of this 
fact will be shown in a future paper. From now onwards, in this paper, 
we shall be concerned with developmental stages considered as wholes, 
not with those parts of them that are confluent causes to a succeedipg 
stage. The essential fact is that no relation having the logical char- 
acters of a diffluent relation can be a potency. 


3. VARIATION AND REGULATION 
3.1) We define variation as a departure from the potential series 
(“ proper path”) of developmental stages. We may call this series 
the eutelic path; any other path will be called a paratelic path. 
It is known from experiments that an organism which has left the 
eutelic path may return to it and complete its development normally. 
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The usual course of disease followed by repair of a tissue or an organ 
is, indeed, a happening of this sort. We shall define a variation that 

rmits return to the eutelic path as a regulable variation. Any other 
type of variation will be called a vicious variation, for such a variation 
vitiates the end intended by the normal potency of the embryo. The 
term “ vicious” has, of course, no moral significance. 

3.2) We propose to show that a regulable variation is consistent 
with the notion of potency, and that is therefore consistent with the 
notion of finality. We shall then construct corresponding theorems 
for the vicious type of variation, and show that this type is a kind of 
ontological death. 


3.3. REGULABLE VARIATION 

3.3.1) Let z..x..¢.. stand for a set of stages of the eutelic path 
of a developing organism. Let the organism have reached stage x 
and then swerve to a paratelic path of regulable variation, 7..s... 
This swerve (or ‘‘ switch’’) may be due to a privation of some of the 
confluent causes of the eutelic stage ¢, or to the concurrence of some 
extraneous cause. We shall not consider here what confluent causes 
of ry are in potency to r—for some must be: that discussion is left for 
a future occasion, and we merely remark that we have already inves- 
tigated it ; it belongs to the realm of the potency of confluent causes, 
not that of the potency of whole organisms. 

3.3.2) If, then, 7 is the first regulable paratelic stage, a certain 
telation—call it R—will hold between the last eutelic stage attained 
(x) and r ; we have xRr. Our task is to discover the nature of that 
relation, R. 

To begin with, we have rPt, if ¢ be a eutelic stage later than x. That 
is, r is in potency to (at least) some eutelic stages since it is a regulable 
variation. Hence we have also tP*r. Now since we have xPt we can 
write xPt, tP*r : that is, we have xP/P*r. Now, as we saw earlier (2.3 
supra), a relation of the type P/P* is necessarily both reflexive and 
symmetrical: hence R, which is defined by P/P*, cannot be a relation 
connecting a potency with an act. That is, a eutelic stage cannot be 
in potency to a regulable paratelic stage. 

3.3.3.) If s be a further stage in the same paratelic path as 7, and 
therefore regulable, it also is in potency to t—we select ¢ so as to make 
this possible. Hence we have sPt.tP*r, whence we have sP/P*r. It 
follows that ry cannot be in potency to s : that is, a preceding regulable 
variation is not in potency to a succeeding regulable variation. That 
is, the stages of a regulable variation have not been determined to any 
end other than that proper to the eutelic path. 

This is the formal proof of the finality inherent in the eutelic path 
of development, and the resolution of what the average natural scientist 
considers paradoxical doctrine: namely, that potency is not merely 
the capacity to change from one state to another. Clearly, there must 
be some cause that is in potency to a change along the regulable para- 
telic path : but, as we have said, that does not fall to be discussed in 
this paper. 
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3.4 VICIOUS VARIATION 

3.4.1) The study of vicious variation involves the notion of the 
Isomorphy of Relations, and the correlative notion of the Conjugacy 
of the elements of similarly ordered sets. 

3.4.1.1) This is the meaning of the Isomorphy of Relations. Let 
a relation W be defined thus: W=U/V/U*, where we have the right 
to assert the following compound proposition, viz. aUb,bVc.cU*d. It 
follows that aWd. It will be observed that a and b on the one hand, 
and d and c on the other, are connected (in the order stated) by the same 
relation, namely U. In such cases, it can be proved rigorously that 
W has the same formal properties as V ; that is, it belongs to the same 
class. For example, if V be an Equality so also will W be; if V be 
confluent, so also will W be; and so on. Relations having this sort of 
likeness are called isomorphic, and the relation of being isomorphic is 
written thus: Smor. In the above instance we can write W Smor V, 
and also V Smor W. The relation U is called an ordinal correlator of 
V, since to any assemblage of elements ordered by V there corresponds 
(in such cases) another assemblage similarly ordered by W. Isomorphy 
connotes a likeness of general structure in the ordering of two sets of 
phenomena : it does not denote identity of the two ordering relations, 
The besetting sin of the natural scientist is to mistake isomorphy for 
identity. 

3.4.1.2) If we have, for example, xVy then x is called the referent 
of V, and y is called its relatum. If we have W Smor V, then the refer- 
ents of W and of V can be said to be conjugate to each other, and the 
same can be asserted of the relata of the same relations. We have 
adopted the term “conjugate” from the mathematical Theory of 
Groups. Any two isomorphic relations are said to be “ transforms” 
of each other by their ordinal correlator (or its converse). 

3.4.2.1) Let a eutelic stage x change to a vicious variation v. We 
have therefore xVv, and the nature of V is to be determined. Clearly 
V is irreflexive, asymmetric and also one-many; for many vicious 
variations can proceed from one and the same normal stage. More- 
over V is transitive: for a vicious variation of a vicious variation is 
itself a vicious variation (from a eutelic stage). Hence V is difluent, 
and has the formal properties of P*; that is, V Smor P*. From this 
it follows that x cannot be in potency to v ; that is, a vicious variation 
is not in act to a eutelic stage. Hence no eutelic stage is in potency 
to a paratelic stage. This comple*es the formal proof of the finality 
inherent in the eutelic path. 

3.4.2.2) Consider now a later stage, say w, of the vicious paratelic 
path. Let this correspond, upon some time-scale, to a stage (later 
than x) of the eutelic path. We can write ‘Ww. W will clearly be 
of the same general type as V, so that W Smor V. Since we can estab- 
lish a one-to-one correspondence between successive stages of the eutelic 
and paratelic paths, it follows that there must be some ordinal corre- 
lator, say K, between the conjugate elements connected by V, on the 
one hand, and those connected by W, on the other. We can, there- 
fore, write xKtiWw.wK*v—xVv: that is V—K/W/K*. Now we 
already have xPt.tWw, and also xVv. We therefore infer that K =P, 
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and that K* = P*. That is, P is the ordinal correlator that we seek, 
and hence we have wP*v. That is to say, succeeding stages of a vicious 
paratelic path are in act to preceding stages, the series beginning with 
the first vicious variation-stage v. 

This conclusion agrees withthe fact that a vicious variation can- 
not, ex hypothesi, attain the eutelic end, and must therefore be deter- 
mined to some other and different end. We have thus no reason to 
doubt the correctness of the inference that K — P. 

3.4.3) Since the vicious variation and the eutelic stage of an embryo 
are determined, severally, to different ends each end involving the 
potency-act couple they must differ fundamentally. Wherein lies 
this difference ? 

To the biologist gud scientist both are living tissues, differing in 
degree of organization only. But to the reflective biologist, that is, 
to the philosophic biologist, they differ in kind. It is here that the 
doctrine of Forms practically forces itself upon our attention. As 
Father Ivo Thomas has recently pointed out so elegantly’, the form 
and the finality of the organism are but two aspects of one and the 
same thing. If one changes, so must the other. Upon the model 
of the well-known dictum Potentia dicitur ad Actum we may, perhaps, 
be permitted to construct another: Forma dicitur ad Vitam. The 
change of intended end implies a change of Form, and that implies 
a change of the kind of life undergone as a result of the vicious varia- 
tion. That is to say, the developing embryo has ceased to live the 
life it started with. It has suffered an ontological death. 

Our definition of a vicious variation as an ontological death by no 
means solves the many practical problems that confront the doctor 
and the priest in their daily work. It is to be compared with the mathe- 
matician’s ‘‘ solution’ of some differential equation by an integration 
that resolves the algebraical problem while leaving that of the computer 
yet to seek. Yet (like that integration) it does yield some information. 
It enables us to see cancer (for example) as a “local death” of the 
organism, a separation of the cancer cells from the dominion of the 
animal form, a separation accompanied not by the ordinary kind of 
death but by an ontological death—the degradation of those cells to 
a purely vegetable mass. It enables us, to take another example, to 
put up some types of foetal monsters for consideration as possibly non- 
human beings—although the dictates of ethical prudence must have 
the last word upon our practice here. 


4. THE BIOLOGIST AND POTENCY 
It appears, then, that the doctrine of the potency-act couple is not 
an outworn mediaeval relic, but a concept of real value in the ordering 
of our thought upon living things. We refrain deliberately from 
adducing instances of how this notion, like the correlative notion of 
forms, is coming back—implicitly or explicitly—into the actual ex- 
position of the fruits of research. The adduction of such instances 


1Ivo Thomas, O.P. Dom. Studies, II, 1949, pp. 309 ff. 
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will come much more usefully (we think) after the specific contribution 
of embryology to the problems of causality in general has been set forth, 
This paper is but the preliminary to this further step. It also is in 
potency to an end. 


M. A. MacConalrtr 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


TuE MysTICAL EVOLUTION IN THE DEVELOPMENT AND VITALITY OF 
THE CHURCH. By the Very Reverend John G. Arintero, O.P.,. 
S.T.M. Translated by Father Jordan Aumann, O.P., vol. I. pp. 
xix-358 (Herder and Co. 1949) Price 33/-: vol. 2 pp. iv-518,. 
(Herder and Co. 1951). Price 45/-. 


Father Arintero believes that ‘‘ the apologetical method most universal, 
most efficacious, most facile, and most in harmony with the systems of 
present’ day thought, is a positive exposition, vital and pulsating with 
the mysteries of Christian life, and the whole process of the deification 
of souls.”” While this statement must be subject to certain reservations, 
it is palpably true that the normal apologetical approach to holiness as 
a note of the Catholic Church is woefully inadequate. The sanctity 
of the Church is dismissed in a few brief principles and a deep silence, and 
too frequently a deep ignorance prevails regarding the history, the facts 
and the personalities that give meaning to the principles. Some ac- 
quaintance with the interior life as manifested down the ages is essential. 
to an appreciation of the unity and diversity of spiritual experience : 
no abstract concept of sanctity can be of value unless it is distilled from 
the lives and writings of those who were holy. It is Father Arintero’s 
objective, then, to repair the deficiency, which, for one reason or another, 
exists in our theological manuals. His Mystical Evolution is an essay 
on the theory and practice of the spiritual life but an essay with an 
apologetical purpose. 

Mystical Evolution is divided into three parts: 

1. The Supernatural Life, its operations, and growth. vol. 1. 


2. The Mystical Evolution of the individual } 
vol, 2. 


3. Tle Mystical evolution of the whole Church 


Of the two volumes the first is less satisfactory. This is due in part 
to much repetition and in part to a lack of focus in the treatment of 
certain theological problems. Repetition with Father Arintero is not 
an oversight : on p. 66 he confesses it is a method. _It is not a con- 
vincing apologia of this method to instance how frequently St. Teresa 
repeats herself. Such overlapping say between the Life and the Interior 
Castle is explained by the different histories of the two works. Besides, 
St. Teresa’s writing is sui generis : if in practice she sometimes treats 
bis de eodem it is seldom quite eodem modo : further those who fall under 
her spell will not protest if she cares to strike a nail on the head not once 
but many times : her charm and persuasion are of a different order from 
that expected from a theological treatise. Willy nilly Father Arintero’s 
first volume is a theological treatise on grace even though the corollarium 
pietatis has a very privileged place. In such a treatise repetition, par-- 
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ticularly of very debatable doctrine, serves rather to exasperate the 
reader than validate the doctrine. Thus, with Petau, Father Arintero 
holds ‘‘ that that work jof sanctification] is not, as current opinion affirms 
entirely common to the three Divine Persons and only appropriated to 
the Holy Ghost, but that it is truly proper to Him... if the other 
two Persons dwell and work in the soul at the same time it is by con. 
comitance, immanence or circumincession, whereas He communicates 
Himself to souls immediately and personally though not hypostatically ” 
(pp. 36-7 see aiso 140 ff, 176). Father Arintero appears to accept thi 
doctrine rather too easily and uncritically on the assurance of Petay 
that it is the doctrine of the Fathers of the Church, and no clear idea js 
conveyed of what this doctrine means theologically or where it leads 
spiritually. Father Arintero assures us, too, that “ the better informed 
and more experienced theologians are beginning to admit it [this doe. 
trine], either explicitly or implicitly.”’ (p. 149). This seems a rather 
arbitrary thrusting into exterior darkness of many noted theologians 
who, in this controversy, prefer, what Father Arintero himself styles, 
the current opinion. This faltering touch in matters of theory is apparent 
on other occasions in this volume, e.g. in a tendency to base theological 
conclusions on Private Revelations (thus p. 105), or in lines that might 
confirm some in their feeling that any and every foolishness is that of 
the Cross (p. 233ff). But if this first volume is not so theologically trim 
as some others that have appeared on this same subject, it should be 
recognised how much these later treatises owe to the pioneer work of 
Father Arintero. 

Volume II of Mystical Evolution is mainly concerned with the spiritual 
development of the individual. This development is followed through 
the three classical phases of purgation, illumination, and union. Each 
phase is illustrated by a delightful anthology of pertinent excerpts from 
the classics of the spiritual life. Father Arintero moves easily in this 
medium contributing an unobtrusive but highly valuable commentary. 
This section concludes with some chapters on the épiphenomena of 
mystical experience, and a notable chapter entitled ‘‘ Doctrinal Question” 
which contains the distilled wisdom of the preceeding pages. St. Teresa 
has noted that no matter what heights of prayer one has reached he 
must come back frequently to the ordinary forms of prayer. This, 
perhaps, explains why both she and St. John of the Cross dispose a 
such a fund of good sense concerning work-a-day prayer. Father Arp 
tero draws largely on their wisdom. On the other hand those why 
spiritually, are toiling through the brushwood at sea level may deriv 
much profit and encouragement by lifting their eyes to the mountain 
tops. Father Arintero’s work will facilitate them in this too. Volume 
II. concludes with a consideration of the Mystical Evolution of the whole 
Church. This section, in effect, is a graceful commentary on the Pauline 
doctrine of the Church as the plenitudo Christi. 

This, then, is an important work deserving of a place in the spiritual 
library alongside Saudreau, Pourrat, Poulain, Garrigou-Lagrange ete. 
It is fortunate that the present vogue for translations has given us this 
massive work in English dress. It is fortunate too that the translation 
is according to the very best American standards of book production. 
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It is to be hoped that we shall have, shortly, in translation, the other works 
of Father Arintero which have been reissued in the excellent A.B.C. 
editions. 

The standard of proof reading is excellent. Some oversights we 
noticed are as follows ; (first figure indicates page, second the line). 
Vol. I. 33, 10: 42, 20: 179, 19: 203,5: 206 note 32: 216,22: 224,25: 
233.16: 313 note 65. Vol. 2. 317,25: 429,34: 


PaTrRIcK A. CORCORAN 


Tue MysTERY OF Brernc. I. REFLECTION AND MysTERY. By Gabriel 
Marcel. London: The Harvill Press. Pp. IX & 219. Price: 


15s. 


The first series of M. Marcel’s Gifford Lectures will both provoke and 
disappoint the reader who expects a systematic exposition and solution 
of philosophic problems and who here finds himself constantly 
and negatively referred to complex, living experience. The fundamental 
question is still: ‘ ‘Who am I’ or ‘WhatamI’”’ (p. 125), but its 
systematic solution is rejected as a suicidal temptation. Because phil- 
osophy “‘ will always be an aid to discovery rather than matter of strict 
demonstration ’’ (p. 2). Concrete reality is much richer than any ab- 
stract conception of it. In particular the self, in its human situation of 
“a being placed at the point of juncture . . . of the vital and the spiritual ”’ 
(p. 203) cannot be abstracted from that contingent situation without 
distortion. “‘ It is of the very nature of its situation that it can be grasped 
only from within its own depths” (ibid). The so-called objective 
character of technical knowledge is falsified by its assuming the possibility 
of observation from outside and ends by robbing spiritual reality of all 
meaning. 

Instead ‘‘ in the last analysis I do not know what I live by or why I 
live... My life infinitely transcends my possible conscious grasp at 
any moment. . . . However . . . practical conditions . . . force me . . . to 
attempt to make my accounts tally ; but my sort of moral bookkeeeping 
is of its very nature concerned with factors that evade any attempt to 
define their essence or even to demonstrate their existence ... The 
task of the profoundest philosophic speculation is perhaps that of dis- 
covering the conditions (almost always disconcerting conditions), under 
which the real balance-sheet may occasionally emerge in a partial and 
et fashion from underneath the cooked figures that mask it” 

pp. 167-’8). 

M. Marcel philosophizes by following successively and often disjointedly 
the clues presented in living experience, after he has eliminated all 
artificial pre-notions. In this phenomenology lies the main attraction 
and fertility of his work: ‘‘ many a philosophy of the past . . . has-been 
built up not on experience but on a waste product of experience that had 
taken experience’s name. For a philosopher . . . there is no more im- 
portant undertaking than that of reinstating experience ’”’ (p. 54). His 
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thesis is that that the modern world is broken by refusal to meet the 
needs of true reflection, contemplation allied with love, which regards 
philosophic truth not as an extrinsic object to be extracted by a technique 
from experience but as something within the reflecting subject himself, 
and thus ever pregnant with this incommunicable individual human 
relationship. He castigates the ultra-rationalist assumption of an inner 
“abstract self” (which is ultimately identified with pure reason), since 
abstraction in itself is nothing absolute but a mere mental procedure 
subordinate to a determinate purpose. To abstract from the concrete 
circumstances of the empirical self is to withdraw “ from life, towards 
reason” and to “run the risk of escaping into a real never-never or 
no-man’s-land”’ (pp. 132-’3). 

Thus M. Marcel’s philosophy is not a dogmatic exposition whose 
content can be grasped as a common possession, but it is “ essentially 
of the nature of a kind of appeal to the . . . reader, of a kind of call upon 
his inner resources ’’ (p. 213). His approach is not strictly metaphysical 
but psychological and moral: truth as a lived value, not as an abstract 
adequatio intellectus et rei is his concern. His method lies in concrete 
example and analogy with, as one might expect, a fine exploitation of 
the dramatic possibilities of the concrete human situation. “ The role 
of the drama, at a certain level, seems to be to place us at a point of 
vantage at which truth is made concrete to us, far above any level of 
abstract definitions’’ (p. 58). 

This phenomenology is, of course, necessary for all realism. Ab 
straction, precisely because it is partial, gradual and associated with 
verbal formulation, must ever keep its life-line through experience of 
reality. Abstract thought neglects experience at the cost of depth, for 
which clarity never compensates. Yet within experience reason is man’s 
formal means of knowing truth; too much emphasis upon the non- 
rational and the unknown may depreciate unduly what reason does know. 
Everything else, feeling, love etc., complement reason by deepening 
and sharpening its exercise, not by usurping its right to judgment. 
Marcel appreciates true reflection and does not oppose it to the spontaneity 
of experience. There is danger of subjectivism, however, in his appeal 
to an almost ineffable inner experience. ‘‘ We are thus impelled almost 
irresistibly to envisage the necessity of transcending the opposition 
between the successive and the abstract, between the endless changing 
flow of sensation and the static eternity of the concept, and to bring ia 
a new category, which we cannot yet properly locate”’ (p. 191). Hb 
insistence that philosophic reflection deals with mystery and not just 
problem means that “in this sphere everything seems to go on as ifl 
found myself acting on an intuition which I possess without immediately 
knowing myself to possess it—an intuition which cannot be, strictly 
speaking, self-conscious and which can grasp itself only through the 
modes of experience in which its image is reflected, and which it lights 
up by being thus reflected in them” (p. 212). M. Marcel, of course, 
recognizes the disquieting features of such a philosophy : that it ’’ makes- 
a very special appeal to the eloquent amateur ’’ and that even Existent 
ialism cannot rely upon an ever-present intuition. It is exposed to the 
danger ‘‘ of continuing to speak in the name of various kinds of deep 
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inner experience, which are certainly the points of departure of every- 
thing it affirms, but which cannot be renewed at will. Thus the affirm- 
ations of existential philosophy are perpetually in danger of losing their 
inner substance, of ringing hollow’”’ (pp. 212-’3). 

These lectures are a fascinating introduction to subtle problems and 
a subtle mind. They do indeed fulfil their purpose of linking thought 
organically to life and correct any tendency to allow an abstraction to 
dictate to reality. The analysis of historical prejudices is particularly 
valuable, for instance that of Hume’s exaggerated sensism (p. 189). 


J. D. BasTABLE 


InsTITUTIONES IuRIs CANoNIcI. By E. F. Regatillo, S.I. Editio quarta 
adaucta, Santander, 1951. Vol. I, pp. 564; 60 pesetas. Vol. 
II, pp. 623 ; 65 pesetas. 


This is the fourth edition of a text-book which has already established 
itself as a leading authority on the canon law of the Code. It follows 
the increasingly accepted practice of omitting all treatment of that 
section of Book III which deals with the sacraments ; all the other sections 
of the Code are dealt with, however, including, incidentally, Book IV 
on processes, which some text-books omit. The author is professor of 
canon law at the University of Santander and is well-known in Spain 
for his replies, during the past thirty years, to canonical queries in the 
periodical Sal Terrae. 

A text-book covering so wide a field obviously does not lend itself to 
exhaustive treatment in a review ; the most one can do is to try to indicate 
how it compares in quality and arrangement with other text-books on 
the same subject-matter. Of the present work it may be said at once 
that it is very much fuller in treatment than most other general com- 
mentaries, fuller even that Coronata’s Institutiones or the Epitome Iuris 
Canonici of Vermeersch-Creusen. In the section on domicile, for example, 
where most general commentaries are content with a brief explanation 
of the Canons of the Code, the present work gives a full explanation 
of the law, a most useful summary of Rota jurisprudence in applying the 
law, and a rather lengthy excursus on a special question concerning the 
domicile of ordinandi. These discussions of special questions, indeed, are 
always liable to crop up here and there in the work,sometimes on the most 
unexpected subjects, and while one may suspect that it is their personal 
interest for the author (as practical casus upon which he has been 
consulted), rather than their intrinsic importance, that determines their 
inclusion, they are none the less refreshing cases in a text-book. The 
whole work indeed is well seasoned with practical illustrations and 
applications, the fruit, no doubt, of the author’s long experience in 
answering queries on particular points. 

One explanation of the fact that the author has managed to compress 
so much into a work of only two volumes lies in his highly personal style 
of writing which omits all words, even finite verbs, which are not strictly 
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necessary to make his meaning clear. This abrupt, staccato, style of 
writing, which is often amusing and always attractive, gives the work a 
character and personality which is unfortunately unusual in a book of 
its kind. Only quotation can illustrate this and we here give one para- 
graph, chosen at random, dealing with the case—evidently not a purely 
theoretical one in Spain—of the parish priest who, while residing mater- 
ialiter in the parish employs another priest to do the work—gquia otiosis 
est. 
“QUAESTIO” Negligens tenetur fructus restituere, ante decret- 
um condemnatorium ? lure positivo non. Iure naturali? 
Casus. Materialiter residens otiosus est, sed per idoneum im. 
plet officium. Hic iuxta multos ad restitutionem tenetur. Nam a) 
non residet, quia residentia statuta est ob servitium personale : b) qui 
altari non servit de altari vivere non debet. Hi tamen probabilitatem 
sententiae contrariae agnoscunt ; quam alii tuentur. Quwia: a) stricte 
irresidens non est; b) altari servit per alium. Meretur fructibus et 
beneficio privari, sed ante decretum ad restitutionem non tenetur. 

Id placet.”’ 

The authors quoted for these views include Schmalzgrueber, La Croix, 
Bonacina, St. Alphonus. and this may serve as an illustration of another 
marked feature of the work—the fact that it is deeply rooted in the writing 
of the older canonists, expecially, Suarez, Sanchez, Schmalzgrueber, 
Benedict XIV, La Croix, and D’Annibale. All through the work the 
author shows how deeply he is steeped in the writings of these great men, 
the gigantes illarum dierum, and the depth and richness of their works 
have left their mark on his. Here again this is a text-book that is 
refreshingly different ; how often does the modern commentary on the 
Code seem to be based almost exclusively on other similar commentaries 
and on authentic decisions since 1918? Father Regatillo will quote 
his Sanchez or his Benedict XIV not merely on the great classic con 
troversies, such as the power of the Church over purely internal acts, 
but even on such minutiae as the use of power im errore communi in 
favour of a subject who is de facto not in error or on praescription a 
affecting the cathedraticum. 

Not indeed that the author is unacquainted with modern canonical 
literature, both specialized studies, such as those of Van Hove, Roberti, 
Larroana and Vromant, and the by now very extensive periodical liter 
ature. But this is not the most satisfactory feature of the work ; th 
selection of modern writers for citation in bibliographies and footnote 
appears to be both arbitrary and haphazard. One wonders, for example, 
why there is no reference to either Van Hove or Rodrigo in the discussion 
on the animus communitatis required for legal custom ; Michiels is the 
only post-Code author cited although the contrast between canons 77 
and 28 is now a vital factor in the whole question. The same thing’ 
true, broadly speaking, of the discussion of most of the controversiés 
on the text of the Code; the author will outline the issue clearly and 
accurately and give his own views quite unambiguously, but he wil 
either give no reference at all to the modern literature (as on the meaning 
of formale decretum in canon 100, §1) or he will give a footnote which 8 

so truncated as to be misleading. This is a defect which renders the work 
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less satisfactory for the student specializing in canon law, though even 
he will find it most useful. In many respects, indeed, the work deserves 
to be regarded as one of the most satisfactory general handbooks on the 
law of the Code which has yet appeared and at the price (about thirty 
shillings) it is very good value indeed. 

W. Conway. 


GUIDE TO THE BIBLE. Published under the direction of A. Robert and 
A. Tricot. English translation prepared under the direction of 
Edward P. Arbez, S.S., and Martin R. P. McGuire. Desclée and 
Co., Tournai, 1951. Vol. I. Pp. xxviii + 530. 


Initiation Biblique, the French original of this work, was first published 
in 1939. A new edition, revised and considerably enlarged, made its 
appearance in 1948, and it is this second edition which is now presented 
in an English translation. The nine chapters contained in the volume 
under review are entitled: Inspiration, The Canon of the Scriptures, 
Languages, Systems of Writing, The Books (a summary of the main points 
of special introduction to each book), The Literary Genres, TheTrans- 
mission of the Text, Interpretation. Some additions have been made 
to the bibliography and notes, and a section dealing with translations of 
the Bible into English’replaces the{section on French translations in the 
original. 

The editors of Initiation Biblique stress in the foreword that it was 
not their intention to produce either a manual or an encyclopedia— 
their object was rather ‘‘ to provide a synthesis of the principal problems, 
to sketch the present state of exegetical science, to give an outline of 
results acquired, and to emphasize the direction and indicate the orien- 
tation of researches now in progress.” In conformity with this general 
aim, the work follows a more comprehensive plan than is usually found 
in text-books of Introduction to Scripture. The whole field of biblical 
study is surveyed, and a number of topics not normally treated in the 
text-books are the subject of fairly lengthy discussions. More than half 
the work (chapters x-xxxii) is devoted to informative contributions 
under the headings, The Geographical Background, The Historical Milieu, 
History of the Hebrew People, The Gospel History and the Apostolic Age, 
The Religious Milieu, The Religion of the Old and New Testament, The 
Bible and Christian Life. The editors were fortunate in being able to 
secure the collaboration of some thirty scholars whose acknowledged 
competence in particular departments of biblical science gives special 
authority to their contributions. The welcome accorded to Initiation 
Biblique is in some degree to be explained by the fact that it provides 
in convenient form a reliable summary of information, not otherwise 
readily available, on a variety of topics which are of interest and import- 
ance to the student of the Bible. 

The merits of this joint undertaking are unmistakable, and there can 
be no doubt that there is room for a Guide or Introduction to the Bible of 
the kind which the editors have sought to provide. It is well to bear in 
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mind, however, that the work does not pretend to be more than a Guide 
to the Bible. It was not written for specialists, and while theological 
students and priests will find it exceedingly useful as a survey of intro- 
ductory problems with a concise exposition of the Catholic position, 
they will have occasion to look elsewhere for a more complete treatment 
of some fundamental questions. Thus, for instance, the sections on 
Inspiration and the Canon need to be supplemented in various ways 
in order to meet the requirements of theological students. One would 
welcome a separate chapter on the question of the Senses of Scripture: 
a more telling presentation of the Prophetic Message of the Old Testament 
would also have enhanced the value of the work. 

Congratulations are due to those responsible for making the work 
available in an English translation. The task of translating has been 
competently carried out, and the additions to the original text are clearly 
marked. 


Joun A. O’Fiyyy 


La SAcRA BrpBiA: L’EPISTOLA AGLI EsBreEI. P. Teodorico da Castel 
S. Pietro, O.F.M.Cap. Marietti, Turin, 1952. Pp. vi + 236. 


From the earliest times it has been recognized that the Epistle to the 
Hebrews stands somewhat apart from the main body of the Pauline 
writings. The unusual structure and style of Hebrews as well as 
the absence of certain characteristic features of the Apostle’s writings, 
mark it off from the other Epistles. The fact that the theological 
doctrine of this letter, though more developed in certain respects, has 
so much in common with the other Epistles, and that some of the phrase- 
ology is also genuinely Pauline, only makes more puzzling the problem 
of the Apostle’s part in the composition of the work. A number of 
recent writers have endeavoured to re-assess the evidence, external and 
internal, bearing on the authorship of the Epistle, and others have tried 
to find a new approach to some other problems arising from the study 
of this document. While we are still some distance from definitive 
solutions or even general agreement, it does seem that progress has 
been made towards a more accurate appreciation of the literary problems 
connected with Hebrews, and a better understanding of the relation 
between the characteristic doctrines of this Epistle and the general 
body of Pauline teaching. In particular, the vexed question of the 
influence of Philo of Alexandria on the author of Hebrews has been con- 
siderably clarified by detailed investigations which make the necessary 
distinction between literary and doctrinal dependence. 

This new commentary on the Epistle to the Hebrews in the Italian 
series La Sacra Bibbia is arranged in accordance with the scheme adopted 
in earlier volumes of the series. An introductory section of forty pages 
discusses the usual questions of authenticity, destination, date of 
composition, theology of the Epistle, etc. The exposition of the text 
which follows is clear and concise, Eleven separate Notes dealing with 
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Hebrew and Philo, Use of the Old Testament in Hebrews, The Meaning 
of &a0jun in Hebrews, etc. are included. 

The author of the commentary has already published specialized 
studies of portion of the teaching of the Epistle, and it is evident through- 
out the present volume that he is fully alive to the significant develop- 
ments in recent study of the Epistle as well as being familiar with the 
exegetical work of earlier writers. A commentary of the kind planned 
for this series does not call for exhaustive discussion of every problem, 
but the main purpose of providing an accurate translation and a straight- 
forward, reliable exposition of the theological doctrine of the inspired 
work is successfully achieved. Possible alternative interpretations of 
disputed passages are noted and usually briefly evaluated, and those 
who desire to pursue their investigations more deeply will find valuable 
aid in the copious bibliographical notes and in the judicious comments 
of the author. 

There are a few instances where it would have been worth while 
to give a fuller examination of views noted in passing. For example, 
the attempt to solve the well-known difficulties of 5: 11-6:8 on the 
hypothesis that the rudimentary doctrines referred to are thoseof Judaism, 
not the primitive christian catechesis, seems deserving of fuller consider- 
ation, despite certain linguistic difficulties (Cf. Verb. Domini, 26(1948), 
144-51, 193-206). 

The commentary is well up to the standard set in the earlier volumes 
and the early completion of the whole series will be welcomed. 


Joun A. O’Fiynn 


ANCIENT CHRISTIAN WRITERS. The Works of the Fathers in translation. 
Edited by Johannes Quasten, S.T.D., and Joseph C. Plumpe, 
Ph. D. The Catholic University of America Washington, D.C. 
The Newman Press. Longmans Green and Co. London. 

No. 1. THe Epistles oF St. CLEMENT OF ROME AND St. IGNATIUS 
oF ANTIOCH. Translated and annotated by James A. Kleist, 
S.J., Ph. D. 

No. 4. Julianus Pomerius: THE CONTEMPLATIVE LiFe. Trans- 
lated and annotated by Sister Mary Josephine Suelzer, Ph.D. 

No. 5. St. Augustine: THE Lorp’s SERMON ON THE Mount. Trans- 
lated by John J. Jepson, S.S. 

No. 6. Tue Dipacue: THe EpistLe or BARNABUS: THE EPISTLES 
AND THE MARTYRDOM OF St. PoLYCARP:THE FRAGMENTS OF | 
PapiAS: THE EpisTLEs To DioGNetus. Translated and an- 
notated by James A. Kleist, S.J., Ph. D. ~ 

Nos. 7 & 8. ARNoBIus OF SiccA: THE CASE AGAINST THE PAGANS. 
Translated and annotated by George E. McCracken, Ph. D., 
F.A.A.R. 

No. 9. St. AUGUSTINE: THE GREATNESS OF THE SouL: THE 

TEACHER. Translated and annotated by Joseph M. Colleran, 

C.SS.R., Ph. D. 
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mind, however, that the work does not pretend to be more than a Guide 
to the Bible. It was not written for specialists, and while theological 
students and priests will find it exceedingly useful as a survey of intro- 
ductory problems with a concise exposition of the Catholic position, 
they will have occasion to look elsewhere for a more complete treatment 
of some fundamental questions. Thus, for instance, the sections on 
Inspiration and the Canon need to be supplemented in various ways 
in order to meet the requirements of theological students. One would 
welcome a separate chapter on the question of the Senses of Scripture: 
a more telling presentation of the Prophetic Message of the Old Testament 
would also have enhanced the value of the work. 

Congratulations are due to those responsible for making the work 
available in an English translation. The task of translating has been 
competently carried out, and the additions to the original text are clearly 
marked. 


Joun A. O’Fiyyy 


La SACRA BiBBIA: L’EPpIsTOLA AGLI EBREI. P. Teodorico da Castel 
S. Pietro, O.F.M.Cap. Marietti, Turin, 1952. Pp. vi + 236. 


From the earliest times it has been recognized that the Epistle to the 
Hebrews stands somewhat apart from the main body of the Pauline 
writings. The unusual structure and style of Hebrews as well as 
the absence of certain characteristic features of the Apostle’s writings, 
mark it off from the other Epistles. The fact that the theological 
doctrine of this letter, though more developed in certain respects, has 
so much in common with the other Epistles, and that some of the phrase- 
ology is also genuinely Pauline, only makes more puzzling the problem 
of the Apostle’s part in the composition of the work. A number of 
recent writers have endeavoured to re-assess the evidence, external and 
internal, bearing on the authorship of the Epistle, and others have tried 
to find a new approach to some other problems arising from the study 
of this document. While we are still some distance from definitive 
solutions or even general agreement, it does seem that progress has 
been made towards a more accurate appreciation of the literary problems 
connected with Hebrews, and a better understanding of the relation 
between the characteristic doctrines of this Epistle and the general 
body of Pauline teaching. In particular, the vexed question of the 
influence of Philo of Alexandria on the author of Hebrews has been con- 
siderably clarified by detailed investigations which make the necessary 
distinction between literary and doctrinal dependence. 

This new commentary on the Epistle to the Hebrews in the Italian 
series La Sacra Bibbia is arranged in accordance with the scheme adopted 
in earlier volumes of the series. An introductory section of forty pages 
discusses the usual questions of authenticity, destination, date of 
composition, theology of the Epistle, etc. The exposition of the text 
which follows is clear and concise. Eleven separate Notes dealing with 
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Hebrew and Philo, Use of the Old Testament in Hebrews, The Meaning 
of Sab jun in Hebrews, etc. are included. 

The author of the commentary has already published specialized 
studies of portion of the teaching of the Epistle, and it is evident through- 
out the present volume that he is fully alive to the significant develop- 
ments in recent study of the Epistle as well as being familiar with the 
exegetical work of earlier writers. A commentary of the kind planned 
for this series does not call for exhaustive discussion of every problem, 
but the main purpose of providing an accurate translation and a straight- 
forward, reliable exposition of the theological doctrine of the inspired 
work is successfully achieved. Possible alternative interpretations of 
disputed passages are noted and usually briefly evaluated, and those 
who desire to pursue their investigations more deeply will find valuable 
aid in the copious bibliographical notes and in the judicious comments 
of the author. 

There are a few instances where it would have been worth while 
to give a fuller examination of views noted in passing. For example, 
the attempt to solve the well-known difficulties of 5: 11-6:8 on the 
hypothesis that the rudimentary doctrines referred to are thoseof Judaism, 
not the primitive christian catechesis, seems deserving of fuller consider- 
ation, despite certain linguistic difficulties (Cf. Verb. Domini, 26(1948), 
144-51, 193-206). 

The commentary is well up to the standard set in the earlier volumes 
and the early completion of the whole series will be welcomed. 


Joun A. O’FLYNN 


ANCIENT CHRISTIAN WRITERS. The Works of the Fathers in translation. 
Edited by Johannes Quasten, S.T.D., and Joseph C. Plumpe, 
Ph. D. The Catholic University of America Washington, D.C. 
The Newman Press. Longmans Green and Co. London. 

No. 1. Tue Epistles oF St. CLEMENT OF ROME AND St. IGNATIUS 
or AnTiIocH. Translated and annotated by James A. Kleist, 
S.J., Fm D. 

No. 4. Julianus Pomerius: THE CONTEMPLATIVE LIFE. Trans- 
lated and annotated by Sister Mary Josephine Suelzer, Ph.D. 

No. 5. St. Augustine: THE Lorp’s SERMON ON THE Mount.  Trans- 
lated by John J. Jepson, S.S. 

No. 6. THE DipacuHE: THE EpIsTLeE oF BARNABUS: THE EPISTLES 
AND THE MARTYRDOM OF ST. POLYCARP :THE FRAGMENTS OF 
PapiAs: THE EpisTL—Es To DroGNetus. Translated and an- 
notated by James A. Kleist, S.J., Ph. D. 

Nos. 7 & 8. ARNOBIUS OF SICCA: THE CASE AGAINST THE PAGANS. 
Translated and annotated by George E. McCracken, Ph. D., 
F.A.A.R. 

No. % St. AUGUSTINE: THE GREATNESS OF THE SouL: THE 
TreACcHER. Translated and annotated by Joseph M. Colleran, 
C.SS.R., Ph. D. 
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No. 10. St. ATHANASIUS: THE LIFE oF ST. ANTHONY. Translated 
and annotated by Robert T. Meyer, Ph. D. 

No. ll. St. GREGORY THE GREAT: PASTORAL CARE. Translated 
and annotated by Henry Davis, S.J. Each volume 25/-. 


The earlier volumes of this series of translations of the works of the 
Greek and Latin Fathers have now been before the public for some time, 
They fully deserve the generous measure of praise accorded them by 
the reviewers. There was an obvious need for such a series of trans- 
lations. The difficulties of one kind and another against the successful 
carrying out of a project like this are very considerable particularly at 
the present time. It is good to see that the vision and enterprise of 
those responsible for this splendid undertaking is already reaping its 
reward. The editors have cast their net very wide and have secured 
the collaboration of patristic scholars from all over the English speaking 
world. They hope to present many texts which have not up to now 
appeared in an English version. Those who have had to try to read the 
Greek and Latin Fathers in the original and all who are conscious of 
the rich heritage of Christian teaching which they contain will bless 
them for their efforts 

Each of the volumes listed above contains an introduction, translation 
and notes. The introduction is not too long but it covers the ground 
very adequately. In each case the reader will be impressed by the 
author’s competence in the subject and his familiarity with recent liter- 
ature. The translation is made from the best text available, is clear, 
accurate and easy to read. Inevitably the reader will turn first of all 
to passages here and there which may have caused him difficulty in the 
past. Applying that test I found myself almost invariably very much 
in agreement with the rendering given by the translator. The notes 
are brief and to the point and indicative of a high level of general scholar- 
ship as well as of special competence with regard to the particular Father. 


GERARD MITCHELL 


UNIVERSITY SKETCHES. By John Henry Newman. Edited by Michael 
Tierney. Dublin: Browne and Nolan. Pp. xxviii + 314. 
Price 12/6 net. 


If anyone still thinks of Newman’s work in Ireland as a total failure 
and of his University Sketches as mere “‘ charming bits of writing,” he 
might be asked to consider the significance of this volume. It is a good 
augury for Irish university education that the President of an institution 
which is proud to claim lineal descent from Newman’s foundation should 
have found it desirable to edit, so long after its first appearance, the less 
important but more readable and lively of the two chief works on educat- 
ion. However slender the thread of historical continuity may have 
become at times the ideas of the great convert are evidently thought 
of as proving an inspiration and a kind of charter for the flourishing 
institution in Earlsfort Terrace. 
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Dr. Tierney is an admirable editor. His classical studies as well as 
his interests in education and in aspects of modern Irish history are put 
to good account in a masterly essay which seems to answer all the questions 
anyone approaching the book is likely to ask. There are more than 
60 pages of notes which will make the edition particularly suitable for 
use as a text-book. Newman’s historical authorities have since been 
proved faulty on points such as the period of origin of universities and 
their relation to colleges. But, as Dr. Tierney points out, he is not 
setting out to write mere history. He is dealing with ideas and values 
and developing a background for his own theories which are his true 
contribution. Among other things he is interested in establishing the 
necessity of both university and college, as representing in education 
principles of influence and discipline. Newman is seen in a line of 
educational theorists that goes back to Plato’s Republic and to Aristotle. 
For all that, in the present volume he is a vivid and humorous com- 
mentator on many of the persons and events that have given its character 
to Christian civilization. This well-turned out edition will help to 
introduce fresh generations of students to a great heritage. 


William J. PxHrLpin 


Shorter Notices 


La SITUATION SPIRITUELLE DE Notre Epogur. By Karl Jaspers. 
Translated by Jean Ladriére and Walter Biemel. E. Nauwelaerts. 
Louvain 1951. Pp. 248. 


This is a translation of Die geistige Situation der Zeit which was first 
published in Berlin in 1932 and translated into English under the title 
of Man in the Modern Age. It is a penetrating analysis of the present 
state of man and contains an abundance of acute and subtle observations. 
Indeed the subject is approached from so many angles that it is scarcely 
possible to give a brief resumé even of its principal ideas. In order to 
satisfy the material needs of man organisation is necessary. But in 
that organisation the tendency is for man to cease to count as an indiv- 
idual and to be submerged in the group. The result is a deadening 
uniformity of thought and behaviour which augurs ill for the future 
when new leaders will be needed to guide mankind. Men are concerned 
with the immediate present, with no thought for the past or future, 
and little concern for their responsibilities as men. That debasement 
of character makes itself noticeable in many different ways in many 
different departments in public and private life, in politics, in education, 
in cultural activities. The solution advanced in the last chapters where 
Jaspers develops his metaphysics is in accord with his personalist prin- 
ciples. Man must be made aware of his personal freedom, his potential- 
ities and the incommunicabie and unique in himself. He must be mind- 
ful of his dignity and act accordingly. But will man do this if he is not 
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convinced of the existence of a personal God who will give meaning to 
his efforts? Without such belief the analysis of our epoch could lead 
just as easily to the pessimism of a Spengler or a von Hartmann. 


fre 


ApucésioN ET DEeEpASSEMENT. By Pierre Fontan. Louvain. E. 
Nauwelaerts. 1952. Pp. 122. 


This work contains two essays—the Paradox of Finite Reality and the 
Paradox of Evil—which illustrate the fundamental thesis announced 
in the title. It is only by submitting our minds to the realities of ex- 
- perience that we can get beyond them to the Infinite which we are always 
seeking. It is because we recognize in finite reality the mutual impli- 
cation of perfection and limitation that we are led on to the Infinite 
which is the adequate ground of reality. And it is by refusing to ration- 
alize evil out of existence that we can get beyond evil to the positive 
reality that leads us to God. The theme is not new but Abbe Fontan’s 
exposé is up to date, being placed in the setting of contemporary phil- 
osophy. The reasoning is close and vigorous throughout and this com- 
pensates to some extent for the highly abstract way the main thesis is 


developed. 





T.C. 


S. THomMAE AguINaAtis IN ARISTOTELIS LIBEROS, DE CAELO ET MuNpo 
Dre GENERATIONE ET CORRUPTIONE, METEOROLOGICORUM 
ExposiTio. MARIETTI 1952. Pp. xxvii and 740. 


These are some of the latest work of St. Thomas. The date of com- 
position is usually given as 1272-3. He is not the author however of 
all the received text, being responsible only for the first three books of 
De Caelo, the first book up to lesson seventeen inclusive of De Generatione 
et Corruptione, the first book and up to the tenth lesson inclusive of the 
second book of the Meteors. The De Caelo was completed by Peter of 
Alvernia. The other two were finished by some unknown who depended 
largely on the works of St. Albertus Magnus ; they are in two appendices 
at the end of the volume. 

These works of Aristotle explain and elaborate the principles con- 
cerning motion and substantial change established in the Physics, 
applying them to some of the different classes which make up the Uni- 
verse viz. heavenly bodies, elements and inanimate compounds. Modem 
advances have made these works to be of merely historical interst to the 
student of physics and astronomy. Nevertheless to read them is to see 
at once that the attitude of ancients and medievals to the hypotheses 
of physics and astronomy was certainly not naive. In astronomy 
particularly they were aware of the slender factual basis of their specul- 
ations and critically estimated the degree of reliance to be placed 
ontheir hypotheses. For the philosopher however they are invaluable 
containing as they do a wealth of principle as valid now as when enum 
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tiated by Aristotle or elaborated by St. Thomas. In his introduction 
the editor gives examples of these riches and of the exemplary fashion 
in which the text is expounded by the commentator. 

The text and indices are taken from the Leonine Edition. The editor 
contributes an introduction based largely on the same source, a chron- 
ological table of St. Thomas’ works and some useful synopses. The 
book is well produced with clear print on good paper. 


T.C. 


Tut New Eve. By John Henry Newman, Oxford: Newman Book- 
shop. Pp. 96. Price 3s. 


At a time when many of Newman’s writings are not easy to come by 
this is a compilation that deserves to be widely known. It contains a 
series of extracts from various works of his dealing with Our Lady. 
Included are several of the sermons and discourses which are of course 
admirable sources of matter for one’s own edification and for the in- 
struction of others. There are also items of a more theological and 
controversial nature in which Protestant objections are met. Newman 
shows that even though devotion has increased and taken new forms, 
belief about Our Lady “ has been in substance one and the same from 
the beginning.’’ The two or three passages from the early Fathers which 
are alleged as imputing venial sin to her are examined and their content 
is carefully sifted. Newman also cites and comments on the many early 
and widely-distributed witnesses to Mary’s role as the New Eve, the title 
which enshrines the first consciousness of her significance. This little 
volume has a useful brief introduction by Patrick Radcliffe and notes 
and references are appended. 


W.J.P. 


PerFECT CONTRITION IN THEORY AND Practice. By Rev. Celsus, 
O’Brien, O.F.M., Dublin: Four Masters Press. Pp. xi and 92. 
Price 2/-, post free, 2/2. 


This is part of a thesis for the degree of doctor of theology at the Anton- 
ianum. As the title indicates it deals with more than one aspect of a 
wide subject. Within such a space the treatment of many of the 
matters that arise is necessarily brief ; references are given to sources 
where further information may be sought on many points that are touched 
on... The author attends mainly to the more practical and pastoral 
side of the subject such as the importance of encouraging an apostolate 
of perfect contrition, the supposed difficulty of this disposition and 
possible dangers in conveying the idea that it is entirely easy. The 
printing by the “‘ offset ’’ process and the format of the book will not be 
thought to have reached a very satisfactory standard but this method 
of publication is one way of avoiding the cost of orthodox printing. 


W.J.P. 
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SANTAYANA AND RELIGION 


George Santayana died on September 26 1952 at the age 
of eighty-eight, in the hospital of San Stefano, conducted by the 
Blue Sisters, on the Coelian Hill in Rome. It was typical of the 
man, of his character and work, that for the last eleven years 
of his life he should choose his home among Catholic sisters, yet 
never enter their chapel except once or twice soon after moving 
into the hospital, and once, later on, to attend the funeral of a 
priest-friend. He knew that the good sisters were praying hard 
for him, that he might begin to practise the faith in which he was 
baptized ; he welcomed many a priest into the solitary room in 
which he lived, and from which he rarely emerged; but if one 
of them brought up the question of returning to the sacraments, 
he would not be welcomed again, nor even allowed inside the 
door. He persisted in this attitude to the end, refusing the services 
of any minister of religion ; but he expressed the wish to be buried 
in the Catholic cemetery, for, as he said : “‘ I am a Catholic, though 
not a practising Catholic.”” He was so near, yet so terribly far 
away from the Church; by sentiment a Catholic, by conviction 
a pagan, or, as he preferred to say, a naturalist ; esthetically and 
morally attracted to the Church, dogmatically he was averse to 
it. That is but one of the many cleavages that rent his soul ; or 
rather but one aspect of a profound polarity of his being. He 
was a divided man, torn between a materialism that reduced 
consciousness to animal life, and life to matter, andan idealism 
of almost platonic spirituality. He was by nature an empiricist, 
founding all his philosophy on animal experience grasped in its 
fullness yet in its uniqueness and contingency ; and at the same 
time a poet, seeking an imperishable vision based on the eternal 
essences which the imagination could steadily hold, and which 
could lend significance and value to the fleeting moments of ex- 
perience. Though he was a thorough sceptic, he was also an 
esthete ; he extolled animal functions and the pleasures of sense, 
but led a most secluded, morally controlled, almost an ascetic 
life. One half of him was poet, romantic, dreamer, mystic, perhaps 
that half that was due to his Spanish parents and his early years 
in Madrid and Avila; it was ever pulling against an ingrained 
rationalism, a stubbornly critical temper of mind, and an apprecia- 
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tion of sensible experience that had far more in common with the 
Protestant atmosphere in which his Boston relatives lived when 
he went to join them at the age of nine. 

Though baptized a Catholic in Madrid, he never received any 
other sacraments. He learned his prayers and catechism by 
rote, he tells us,! but never had any unquestioning faith in any 
dogma. His parents were Catholic only in name. 


My mother, like her father before her, was a Deist: she was sure 
there was a God, for who else could have made the world? But God 
was too great to take special thought for man: sacrifices, prayers, 
churches, and tales of immortality were invented by rascally priests 
in order to dominate the foolish. My father, except for the Deism, 
was emphatically of the same opinion... I knew that my parents 
regarded all religion as a work of human imagination: and I agreed, 
and still agree, with them there. But this carried an implication in 
their minds against which every instinct in me rebelled, namely that 
the works of human imagination are bad. No, I said to myself even 
as a boy: they are good, they alone are good ; and the rest—the whole 
real world—is ashes in the mouth. My sympathies were entirely with 
those other members of my family who were devout believers. I loved 
the Christian epic, and all those doctrines and observances which bring 
it down into daily life ; I thought how glorious it would have been to 
be a Dominican friar, preaching that epic eloquently, and solving afresh 
all the knottiest and sublimest mysteries of theology ... For my own 
part, I was quite sure that life was not worth living ; for if religion was 
false everything was quite worthless, and almost everything if religion 
was true.” 


The most Catholic of his relatives was his eldest step-sister, 
Susana, who tried to become a Carmelite nun, but had to leave 
as she was not strong enough for the life of the cloister ; she did 
her best to help George to understand and appreciate the faith, 
but her efforts were negatived by their mother who insisted that 
he should attend the Unitarian Church lest he should be too 
attracted to Catholicism. But he could never be a Protestant; 
in his last book he describes the free Protestant churches as pro- 
viding “‘ a nook for quietness and a Sabbath refuge, feeble in thought, 
null in organization, animated by little more than traditional 


1“ A Brief History of my Opinions,”’ included (pp. 1-21) in the volume of ex- 
tracts published by Irwin Edman, The Philosophy of Santayana, The Modern 
Library, New York, 1936, p. 5. This statement of Santayana was first published 
in the volume Contemporary American Philosophy, edited by Adams and Montague, 
Macmillan, New York, 1930, and later incorporated as the first part of the essay 
““A General Confession,’’ in the second volume of the “ Library of Living Phil- 
osophers,’’ dedicated to Santayana, edited by Paul A. Schilpp, Chicago, 1940. 

2 Ibid., pp. 5, 6. 
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or censorious sentiment to be applied to current opinion and to 
the conduct of lay life.” He had to choose between Catholicism 
and naturalism : ‘‘ I saw the same alternative between Catholicism 
and complete disillusion: but I was never afraid of disillusion, 
and I have chosen it.” # 

His university experiences at Harvard helped him to this cynical 
and pessimistic state of mind. From his father he had acquired 
a deep admiration for Lucretius, and the pantheism to which 
Royce introduced him touched a responsive chord in the ideal- 
istic side of his being, though it revolted him by its complacent 
acceptance of evil. James, the psychologist, not the later meta- 
physician, developed in him an acute sense of the actuality and 
the contingence of experience as the ground-work of reality, appeal- 
ing to the empiricist in him. His readings in Fichte, Schopen- 
hauer and Spinoza furthered his naturalism as well as his romantic- 
ism ; while his studies in the Greeks, principally Plato and Aris- 
totle, under Paulsen at Berlin and Jackson at Cambridge accen- 
tuated his inborn rationalism and seem to have paved the way 
for his idealistic doctrine of the eternal essences. Such an in- 
tellectual atmosphere inevitably drew him still further from the 
faith, and led him to adopt his scepticism combined with an 
assurance based on animal faith of the existence of external reality. 
Disillusion and animal faith were his meagre substitute for religious 
ideals founded on divine faith. If he rejected such faith, and the 
supernatural, he continued to call himself a Catholic ; he claimed 
to be a religious man, but regarded religion as a work of the imagina- 
tion, a beautiful and useful myth. He tells us that he opted for 
the English language as the medium in which he could best express 
himself while he remained a Spaniard by nationality until his 
death ; his mentality was Spanish, and he used English to say as 
many unEnglish things as possible. Did he, perhaps, an un- 
believer, use religion to say as many irreligious things as possible ? 
Or was it rather that he was more deeply religious, and used the 
language of unbelief to say as many religious things as he thought 
his incredulous generation could swallow? His writings would 
suggest the first hypothesis, though the second would find much 
support in his life. 

His words, which we have quoted above, show that at an early 
age he had come to regard religion as a pure product of the human 
imagination, a symbolic system to be used and trusted up to a 


1 Dominations and Powers, Scribners, New York, 1951, p. 450. 
2A Brief History of my Opinions, loc. cit., p. 6. 
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certain point, which should “ express destiny in moral dimensions, 
in obviously mythical and poetical images ; but how else should 
these moral truths be expressed at all in a traditional or popular 
fashion ? Religions are the great fairy-tales of the conscience.”! 
Science also, and philosophy, and more evidently art, are like- 
wise symbolic constructions of the imagination; a materialist, 
especially one who is also a poet, will naturally turn to the imagina- 
tion, the highest of our sense faculties, and set it up in the place 
of reason even though he continue to speak of reason, and write 
five volumes on the life of reason. 


I assumed throughout (those five volumes) that the whole life of reason 
was generated and controlled by the animal life of man in the bosom 
of nature. Human ideas had, accordingly, a symptomatic, expressive 
and symbolic value: they were the inner notes sounded by man’s 
passions and by his arts: and they became rational partly by their 
vital and inward harmony—for reason is a harmony of the passions 
—and partly by their adjustment to external facts and possibilities 
—for reason is a harmony of the inner life with truth and with fate.* 


Man is thus conceived as ‘‘ an animal whose mind, from beginning 
to end, is poetical,” and “‘ the human mind is a faculty of dream- 
ing awake.’’* The empiricist poet will regard dreams as the very 
quintessence of experience and seek to interpret life in terms of 
such shadowy symbolism. ‘Sensations are rapid dreams: per- 
ceptions are dreams sustained and developed at will; sciences 
are dreams abstracted, controlled, measured, and rendered scrup- 
ulously proportional to their occasions. Knowledge accordingly 
always remains a part of imagination in its terms and in its seat.’ 

To such a mind religion must inevitably appear as a purely 
human figment of the imagination, however biologically necessary 
in its origin or finally exalted in its ideals and effects. 


I was aware, at first instinctively and soon quite clearly on historical 
and psychological grounds, that religion and all philosophy of that 
kind was invented. It was all conceived and worked out inwardly, 
imaginatively, for moral reasons ; I could have invented or helped to 
invent it myself, if I had gone in for it ; and I could have accepted and 
enlarged it by my own insights if like all original religious souls I had 
fancied myself inspired.® 


Granted such premisses, he could not but deny the claims to belief 
on supernatural grounds put forward by the Church; but his 
1Ibid., p. 6. = * Ibid., p. 13. 


3 Ibid. “Ibid. p. 19. 
5 Persons and Places, Constable, London, 1944, p. 92. 
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growing separation from the Church was not unaccompanied 
by pain, and even a sense of despair. He felt in himself a deep 
desire for peace, such as would flow from faith. As he chose to 
be a wanderer on the face of the earth, a travelling scholar, a 
solitary and lonely figure passing from land to land, an exile by 
choice, so would he be also intellectually an exile, retaining as 
it were his Catholic passport yet living away from home, finding 
no rest or peace in other climates, tuming inward upon himself 
to find solace in the beautiful broodings of his fertile imagination. 


My faith was indeed so like despair that it wasn’t faith at all; it was 
fondness, liking. What in Spanish is called aficion ; I indulged in it, 
but only north-north-west, and keeping my freedom. I heartily agreed 
with the Church about the world, yet I was ready to agree with the 
world about the Church ; and I breathed more easily in the atmosphere 
of religion than in that of business, precisely because religion, like poetry, 
was more ideal, more freely imaginative, and in a material sense falser.! 


He consoled himself by seeing his voluntary exile as a release, 
an enlarging of his mental horizon, a finding of the universal God 
in the place of the restricted God of Catholics. ‘‘ The enlightened 
Catholic . . . in leaving the Church, has merely rediscovered God, 
finding him now not in the church alone, but in the church only 
as an expression of human fancy, and in human life itself only 
as in one out of the myriad forms of natural existence.’’? Like 
Spinoza, with whom he has so much in common, escape from 
organized religion into thoughtful solitude led him to the presence 
of the cosmic God, natura naturans. Religion is but poetic weav- 
ing, the work of the imagination, striving to express symbolically 
the moral worth of the universe. The values of reality are con- 
fined to the contrasting realms of eternal essences and of actual 
sense experience interpreted imaginatively ; perhaps God was 
for him, as for Kant, a hidden force, a moral power, which alone 
could unite and harmonize the sensible, or phenomenal, with the 
intelligible world. But the religion of pure reason has become 
that of pure imagination, and the amor intellectualis Dei of Spinoza 
has become the poetic vision of an ideal morality. 

The domination of imagination, and the influence of Spinoza 
seem to sum up all that is significant in the notion of religion for 
Santayana, as may be seen from two of his works on the subject, 
one written early in his career as a writer, the other written towards 


1Ibid., pp. 180, 181. 
® Soliloquies in England, Constable, London, 1922, p. 90. 
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the end of his life. In the first of these two works, namely Life 
of Reason, (1905-06) one volume is concerned with “ Reason in 
Religion,” in which its relation to imagination is the dominant 
theme ; in the second, a paper read in 1936 on “ Ultimate 
Religion,” he defines his attitude to Spinoza. 

We have sugges‘ed that it was the poetical side of his nature, 
so curiously joined to his fundamentally empiristic temperament, 
that led him so to extol imagination and at the same time deter- 
mined his interest in religion. 


From childhood up I had lived in imagination, being fond of religion 
and poetry, and driven by circumstances to lead my inner life alone; 
and the philosophy that prevailed about me, though not one which 
I ever personally trusted, could not help encouraging me in this sub- 
jective habit, representing it as deeper, more critical, and more phil- 
osophical than any dogmatism. 


His insistence on imagination was sufficient of itself to foster such 
subjectivity, and this direction of his mental growth inevitably 
forced him from the outer to the inner, from things to thought, 
from what exists to what man imagines to exist. This calls for 
a revaluation of philosophy, science, art and religion, in terms 
relative to man’s imaginative life ; and the flight from objectivity 
assumes the character of an emancipation, particularly as regards 
religion. He was surely recalling his own experience when he 
draws a parallel between the historian and a child who inherits 
a great religion : 


The attitude he (the child) assumes towards the gods makes them 
in the first instance factors in his moral world. Much subsequent 
scepticism and rationalizing philosophy will not avail to efface the 
vestiges of that early communion with familiar gods. It is hard to 
reduce to objects of science what are essentially factors in moral inter- 
course ... They perplex the conscience. This pathetic phenomenon 
is characteristic of religious minds that have outgrown their traditional 
faith without being able to restate the natural grounds and moral values 
of that somehow precious system in which they no longer believe... 
To regain moral freedom—without which knowledge cannot be put 
to its rational use in the government of life—we must rediscover the 
origin of the gods, reduce them analytically to their natural and moral 
constituents, and then proceed to rearrange those materials, without 
any quantitative loss, in forms appropriate to a maturer reflection. * 


'“ Reason in Common Sense ’’ (vol. 1 of The Life of Reason), preface to the 
second edition (Scribners, New York, 1936), p. VII. 

2** Reason in Religion’’ (vol. 3 of The Life of Reason), Scribners, New York, 
1936, p. 60. 
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That expresses to perfection what he actually did to religion, 
in words that seek at the same time to justify on rational grounds 
his abandonment of the faith in which he was born. 

The analysis of religion must first of all determine its proper 
sphere within the total life of man, which is the life of reason ; 
and such an analysis must, for Santayana, be fully subjective. 
The objective elements such as truths of faith, sacrifice, sacra- 
ments, ever God himself, are regarded from within man, as in- 
gredients of his experience or as forces in his conduct. 


Religions are many, reason one. Religion consists of conscious ideas, 
hopes, enthusiasms, and objects of worship ; it operates by grace and 
flourishes by prayer... Religion is a part of experience itself, a mass 
of sentiments and ideas. The one is an inviolate principle, the other 
a changing and struggling force.* 


When reduced to this pale shadow, which is but its human and 
subjective aspect, religion is to be linked primarily to the imagina- 
tion which concentrates that which is highest and best in man. 


Religion pursues rationality through the imagination. When it 
explains events or assigns causes, it is an imaginative substitute for 
science. When it gives precepts, insinuates ideals, or remoulds aspira- 
tion, it is an imaginative substitute for wisdom—I mean for the deliberate 
and impartial pursuit of all good... Its object is the same as that 
of reason, but its method is to proceed by intuition and by unchecked 
poetical conceits.? 


The religious man is he who has had an intuition of a certain ideal 
or value and who seeks to express that ideal through poetic con- 
ceptions which may interpret his vividly felt experience and awaken 
in others a similar feeling. ‘‘ Religion thus has the same original 
relation to life that poetry has,’’ but the ideal and the experience 
with which it is concerned are of the moral order; its aim, and 
only truth, is “its interpretation of life, its symbolic rendering 
of that moral experience which it springs out of and which it seeks 
to elucidate.’ Religion has then a purely human function, 
it becomes an outward projection of an inward state or ideal, 
a representation of what a full human existence is conceived to 
be; it becomes the imaging of the ideally moral life. ‘ Each 
doctrine will simply represent the moral plane on which they 
live who have devised or adopted it.’’"* And since morality also 


‘Ibid., p. 8. - 2 Tbid., p. 10. *Ibid., p. 11. 
‘Ibid., p. 14. 
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is a form of rationality, religion will aim at introducing some order 
into the chaos of the world of our experience. 


It is religion that knows how to interpret the casual rationalities 
in the world and isolate their principle, setting this principle up in the 
face of nature as nature’s standard and model. This ideal synthesis 
of all that is good, this consciousness that over earth floats its congenial 
heaven, this vision of perfection which gilds beauty and sanctifies grief, 
has taken form, for the most part in such grossly material images, in 
a mythology so opaque and pseudo-physical, that its ideal and moral 
essence has been sadly obscured ; nevertheless, every religion worthy 
of the name has put into its gods some element of real goodness, some- 
thing by which they become representative of those scattered excellences 
and self-justifying bits of experience in which the life of reason consists, 


If religion is thus conceived as the imaginative rendering of 
a moral ideal, it follows that its expressions are essentially symbolic. 
A religious doctrine will enshrine, not the truth about reality, 
not “information about experience or reality elsewhere,’ but 
the “representation of experience as it is or should be.”? This 
it does by means of symbols that are practical, not didactic, that 
picture a way of living rather than the universe or the way things 
truly are. ‘‘ Religion remains an imaginative achievement, a 
symbolic representation of moral reality which may have a most 
important function in vitalizing the mind and in transmitting, 
by way of parables, the lessons of experience.”* In one word, 
religion is “‘an imaginative symbol for the Life of Reason.”# 
That is why it can make such a profound and universal appeal, 
speaking to all men through parable and image, holding up before 
them the vision of a fuller and more perfect life, charming them 
with the beauty of its poetry and consoling them with the music 
of its songs. To embody and perpetuate this glowing ideal, re- 
ligion will have recourse to myths which show these forces in action 
in the lives of imaginary persons, in a vivid and concrete manner, 
or which “present and interpret events in terms relative to 
spirit.” For Santayana, there are two factors in mythology 
‘“‘a moral consciousness and a corresponding poetic conception 
of things,” so that ‘‘ however interesting a fable may be in itself, 
its religious value lies wholly in its revealing some function which 
nature has in human life”’ ;* or, in other words, since it aims 
at expressing ‘‘reality in an eloquent metaphor,” its function 


1 Ibid., p. 212. 2Ibid., p. 11. 
*Ibid., p. 12. ‘Ibid., p. 178. 
®Ibid., p. 54. *Ibid., pp. 55, 57. 
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is ‘‘ to show up some phase of experience in its totality and moral 
issue.” The myth must never be taken for a description of 
reality ; it is but the poetic transcription of a moral ideal in the 
form of symbols, sinking into the consciousness of mankind as 
it evolved from it, and perpetuating the visions and experiences 
of past ages. 

It is a serious misunderstanding, then, to seek either truth or 
authority in religion ; it is to confuse symbol with fact and ideal 
with reality. Historical religions do put forward such claims. 
“The conditions and aims of life are both represented in religion 
poetically, but this poetry tends to arrogate to itself literal truth 
and moral authority, neither of which it possesses.”? Religion 
is of its nature exposed to this abuse of its true function, the abuse 
of confusing its symbolic rightness with scientific truth, its poetic 
interpretation of experience with the narration of sober fact. 


The idea that religion contains a literal, not a symbolic, representa- 
tion of truth and life is simply an impossible idea. Whoever entertains 
it has not come within the region of profitable philosophizing on that 
subject. His science is not wide enough to cover all existence. He 
has not discovered that there can be no moral allegiance except to the 
ideal.* 


Religions may be good or bad, better or worse, useful or harmful ; 
we cannot speak of them as true or false. Their value and signifi- 
cance hinge entirely upon their deliverance of a moral message 
and upon their power to ennoble human experience ; it is for the 
philosopher to separate the chaff from the wheat, to strip off the 
encumbering membranes from the living foetus, to deliver the 
message in its rational clarity and primitive nakedness. 


Burdened as traditional faiths might be with cosmological and fanciful 
matter, they still presented in a conspicuous and permanent image 
that which made all good things good, the ideal and standard of all 
excellence. By the help of such symbols the spiritual man could steer 
and steady his judgement ; he could say, according to the form religion 
had taken in his country, that the truly good was what God commanded, 
or what made man akin to the divine, or what led the soul to heaven.* 


The God worshipped by religion must share the same fate as 
religion itself and its truths. He can be said to be, for Santayana, 
the supreme myth. What religion tells us about God is to be 


1Ibid., p. 53. 2Ibid., p. 10. 
5 Ibid. p. 98. ‘Ibid., pp. 212, 3. 
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understood as referring to the ideal and moral aspect of experience 
within the life of reason. Of a divine intellect we can say what 
we must also say of truth itself: ‘they both attempt to evoke 
that ideal standard which human thought proposes to itself. This 
function is their effective essence. It insures their eternal fixity, 
and this property surely endows them with a very genuine and 
sublime reality.’ God is not a distinct and active being per- 
taining to the physical universe ; he is rather an “ hypostasized 
end,’’? “the goal that determines for us how we should proceed 
in order to realize as far as possible our inmost aspirations,” 
“the ideal of man freed from those limitations which a humble 
and wise man accepts for himself, but which a spiritual man never 
ceases to feel as limitations.’ To see God in this light is the 
summit of wisdom in religion ; it is to substitute truth for fable, 
and philosophical clarity for the mists of emotional dreaming. 
“When religion reaches this phase it has become thoroughly 
moral. It has ceased to represent or misrepresent material con- 
ditions, and has learned to embody spiritual goods.’’> The divine 
is thus to be sought, not outside man, nor yet within man, but 
rather in what man might be, in that perfect existence to which 
he aspires. Man must indeed look within himself to find this 
hidden divinity. ‘‘ Man is not adorable, but he adores, and the 
object of his adoration may be discovered within him and elicited 
from his own soul. In this sense the religion of humanity is the 
only religion, all others being sparks and abstracts of the same. 
The indwelling ideal lends all the gods their divinity.”* But 
the ideal itself is not found within man; it is a projection into 
the future, as it were a shadow cast forward, the outline of that 
which man most intimately wishes to be. 

This ideal element, projected upon the future, lies behind man’s 
dream of immortality ; and this, in turn, makes clear the function 
which religion exercises, through imagination, in the life of man. 
Man differs from other animals in that 


his instincts are to some degree conscious of their ends, and render 
his ideas in that measure relevant to conduct. Many sensations, or 
even a whole world of dreams, do not amount to intelligence until the 
images in the mind begin to represent in some way, however symbolic, 
the forces and realities confronted in action... Reason and humanity 
begin with the union of instinct and ideation, when instinct becomes 


1‘ Reason in Common Sense,” Introduction, p. 27. 2 Ibid. 
3 ** Reason in Religion,’’ p. 38. *Ibid., p. 45. 
5 Ibid., p. 38. *Ibid., p. 190. 
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enlightened, establishes values in its objects, and is turned from a process 
into an art, while at the same time consciousness becomes practical 
and cognitive, beginning to contain some symbol or record of the co- 
ordinate realities among which it arises.* 


Fully human activity may thus be called reflection, by which 
we link the present situation to future possibilities, and guide 
desires to their goal ; and in such activity imagination and memory 
are central agents. 


Reflection is a vital function ; memory and imagination have to the 
full the rhythm and force of life. But these faculties, in envisaging 
the past or the ideal, envisage the eternal, and the man in whose mind 
they predominate is to that extent detached in his affections from the 
world of flux, from himself, and from his personal destiny.” 


Through imagination man can glimpse the only eternity that 
can be his; he is mortal and must dissolve into dust, but he can 
grasp truths that are imperishable and values that are inalien- 
able, and bequeath his burning vision to mankind. 


Ever since substance became at some sensitive point intelligent and 
reflective, ever since time made room and pause for memory, for history, 
for the consciousness of time, a god, as it were, became incarnate in 
mortality and some vision of truth, some self-forgetful satisfaction, 
became a heritage that moment could transmit to moment and man 
to man. 


Immortality is thus truly a dream, revealed to man by his 
imagination, his power of envisaging what is ideal and eternal. 
When he seizes on a truth that is undying in its ideal significance 
he is raised above the level of other beings. Such an intuition 
lifts his life from the level of the passing moment to the region 
of the eternal ; it is the sole bond that can link him for ever to 
his fellow men, for it grants him access to the realm of common 
and unchanging truths which is his true heaven, the home of “ the 
immortal essences that swim into his ken.”* Such eternity, 
however, is not physical, nor is that heaven a place, however 


1“ Reason in Common Sense,” p. 4. Cf. Winds of Doctrine, Dent, London, 
1926,? p. 21: ‘‘ Having been an ape, perplexed and corrupted by his multiplying 
instincts, he (the first man) suddenly found a new way of being decent, by har- 
nessing all these instincts together, through memory and imagination, and giving 
each in turn a measure of its due; which is what we call being rational.” 

* Reason in Religion,’ p. 262. 

STbid., p . 263. 

*Ibid., p- 266. 
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spiritual. ‘‘ By having a status in eternity is not meant being 
parts of an eternal existence, petrified or congealed into some- 
thing real but motionless. What is meant is only that whatever 
exists in time, when bathed in the light of reflection, acquires 
an indelible character and discloses irreversible _ relations,”! 
Reflection discloses, as it were, the ideal counter-part to fact, 
and transfers events to the ideal region of truth, giving them a 
setting within the proper life of reason. 


Life is as much a mosaic of notions as the firmament is of stars ; and 
these ideal and transpersonal objects, bridging time, fixing standards, 
establishing values, constituting the natural rewards of all living, are 
the very furniture of eternity, the goals and playthings of that reason 
which is an instinct in the heart as vital and spontaneous as any other.* 


Immortality is thus more like a light shed by the ideal world of 
man’s imagining upon the scattered fragments of common exper- 
ience than a manner of being. ‘‘ Immortality is not a privilege 
reserved for a part only of experience but rather a relation per- 
vading every part in varying measure.’’® 

If religion, together with God and immortality, are thus inter- 
preted in a purely naturalistic and subjective manner, it is clear 
that the notion of a supernatural religion must be discarded. 
Revelation cannot be God speaking to man; if it contains any 
element of truth, it will be that of man speaking to himself of 
the ideal morality to which he aspires. 


An oracular morality or revealed religion can hope to support its 
singular claims only by showing its general conformity to natural reason 
and its perfect beneficence in the world. Where such justification is 
wanting the system fanatically embraced is simply an epidemic mania, 
a social disease for the philosopher to study and, if possible, to cure.‘ 


Such a passage as this reveals to us how profoundly Santayana 
had been affected by the naturalism, the immanentism and the 
symbolism of his day, and which he, in turn, helped so much to 
spread. When he was writing The Life of Reason, Modernism 
was at its height, and it is those same tendencies which BI. Pius X 
singled out as fundamental in Modernism. Against such 4 
background religion must necessarily be seen as empty of all 


1Tbid., p. 267. 2 Tbid., 267, 8. 3 Ibid., p. 268. *Ibid., p. 206. 
5Cf. Denzinger, Enchisidion Symbolorum, nn. 2073-77, 2081-83, 2087 ; 2020, 
2022, 2026. Santayana himself, in Winds of Doctrine, devotes a chapter to 
Modernism, which he criticises as an attempt, that was bound to fail, as a com- 
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dogmatic content, as being but the symbolic accompaniment in 
the imagination to the aspiration towards moral goodness. San- 
tayana seems honestly to have believed that there he had dis- 
covered the true essence of all religion and made this his touch- 
stone in singling out what is still valid in the historical religions. 
He could thus regard himself as a Catholic without Catholicism, 
almost as a religious man without religion, certainly without what 
commonly passes for religion. Here again the fundamental duality 
of the man becomes apparent; poet and materialist, religious 
though atheist, he will also uphold spirituality and morality on 
a basis of naturalism and sensism. He was possessed of a strong 
moral sense, and he lived according to the ideal which he taught. 
Those who had contact with him during his last years were struck 
by the rugged simplicity of his life ; he was easily contented, and 
wished to make no demands on anyone, even to the extent of 


insisting on mending his own clothes, which he also washed him- 
self. 


Spirituality was, for him, living in view of the ideal, and depen- 
dent therefore on a keen moral consciousness. 


The gift of existence would be worthless unless existence was food 
and supported at least a possible happiness. A man is spiritual when 
he lives in the presence of the ideal, and whether he eat or drink does 
so for the sake of a true and ultimate good. He is spiritual when he 
envisages his goal so frankly that his whole material life becomes a 


promise between Christianity and the world, by those who still wished to call 
themselves Christians: ‘‘ Modernism is the infiltration into minds that begin by 
being Catholic and wish to remain so, of two contemporary influences: one the 
rationalistic study of the Bible and of Church history ; the other, modern philosophy, 
especially all its mystical and idealistic forms.’’ (p. 40). Much, however, of what 
he describes as Modernism, is to be found in his own teaching, for instance: 
“ Religion, the modernists feel, must be taken broadly and sympathetically, as 
a great human historical symbol for the truth.”’ (p. 46). And: ‘‘ God became 
(for the modernist) a literary symbol, covering some problematical cosmic force, 
or some ideal of the conscience... He understands and shares the moral experience 
that (Christianity) enshrines; but the bubble has been pricked, the painted world 
has been discovered to be but painted ... His study of history has disclosed 
Christianity to him in its evolution and in its character of a myth... Modernism 
is accordingly an ambiguous and unstable thing. It is the love of all Christianity 
in those who perceive that it is all a fable. It is the historic attachment to his 
Church of a Catholic who has discovered that he is a pagan.” (p. 49). Santayana 
would presumably regard himself as sharing the ideas of the Renaissance humanists, 
if one may judge from the following: “ If the humanistic tendencies of the Re- 
naissance could have worked on unimpeded, might not a revolution from above, 
a gradual rationalization, have transformed the Church? Its dogma might have 
been insensibly understood to be nothing but myth, its miracles nothing but legend, 
its sacraments mere symbols, its Bible pure literature, its liturgy just try, its 
hierarchy an administrative convenience, its ethics an historical accident, and 
its whole function simply to lend a warm mystical aureole to human culture 
and ignorance.” (p. 39). 
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transparent and transitive vehicle, an instrument which scarcely arrests - 


attention, but allows the spirit to use it economically and with perfect 
detachment and freedom. There is no need that this ideal should be 
pompously or mystically described. A simple life is its own reward, 
and continually realizes its function. Though a spiritual man may 
perfectly well go through intricate processes of thought and attend 
to very complex affairs, his single eye, fixed on a rational purpose, will 
simplify morally the natural chaos it looks upon and will remain free, 
This spiritual mastery ._ . is‘an inward aim and fixity in affection that 
knows what to take and what to leave in a world over which it diffuses 
something of its own peace. 


In these words Santayana is surely thinking of himself, describing 
his ideal ; it is the one which he endeavoured to follow in practice, 
convinced that “ spirituality, or life in the ideal, must be regarded 
as the fundamental and native type of all life.”* | Such spirituality 
looks no further than this world, and such life is fully native to 
this world. It sets man in accord with nature and allows nature 
to share the rationality of man. . 


The spiritual man should be quite at home in a world made to be used; 
the firmament is spread over him like a tent for habitation, and sub 
lunary furniture is even more obviously to be taken as a convenience, 
He cannot, indeed, remove mountains, but neither does he wish to do 
so. He comes to endow the mountains with a function, and _ takes 
them at that, as a painter might take his brushes and canvas. 


It would be interesting to speculate whether it was his scepticism 
or his naturalism that prevented him from recognizing that de 
pendence of his being on God which is the metaphysical ground 
of religion. If God be but an ideal then no such dependence can 
be envisaged, nor can religion be called in any true sense divine. 
Santayana is sceptical about God but dogmatic about nature; 
his materialism is simply assumed. In the beginning was, not 
the Word, but nature ; man is born of nature, not of God. Though 
sentience is the first and immediate matter of our knowledge, 
yet nature is assumed to be primal. “ Existing nature could not 
be drawn either soaking or dry from the waters of sentience: 
for existing nature is a system of bodies long antedating sentienc 
and making sentience appropriate and_ significant.’’* From 
the womb of nature all things are born, even reason, which & 
“the murmur of nature, wayward and narcotic,’’® even intelli- 


1** Reason in Religion,’ pp. 193, 4. 2Tbid., p. 195. 8 Ibid., p. 195. 


4‘ Reason in Common Sense,”’ p. viii. 5 Ibid., p. vi. 
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gence, for “if nature has added intelligence to animal life it is 
because they belong together. Intelligence is a natural emanation 
of vitality.’ Hence also “every genuine ideal has a natural 
basis ; anyone may understand and safely interpret it who is atten- 
tive to the life from which it springs.”® Santayana was thus 
led back from the religion which he wanted to the nature which 
he assumed, and sought to find in nature those properties which 
other religious souls found in God. Nature is not indeed divine, 
nor therefore adorable, but we should reverence it with that piety 
which others reserve for God. ‘‘ Piety may be said to mean man’s 
reverent attachment to the sources of his being and the steadying 
of his life by that attachment ’’* ; it regards one’s parents, family, 
ancestors, and country, and finally ‘‘ humanity at large and the 
whole natural cosmos.’’* In fact, philosophic piety will revere 
above all things else the universe which is man’s ultimate matrix. 
Such piety 


has an obvious justification in man’s dependence upon the natural 
world and in its service to many sides of the mind... The universe, 
so far as we observe it, is a wonderful and immense engine ; its extent, 
its order, its beauty, its cruelty, make it alike impressive ... Great 
is this organism of mud and fire, terrible this vast, painful, glorious 
experiment. Why should we not look on the universe with piety ? 
Is it not our substance? Are we made of other clay? All our possi- 
bilities lie from eternity hidden in its bosom. It is the dispenser of 
all our joys . . . the source of all our energies, the home of all our 
happiness.5 


It is not to be wondered at that to one of such a temperament 
Spinoza should make such an instant appeal. While yet an under- 
graduate, carrying Lucretius about in his pocket, he was intro- 
duced by Royce to the writings of the Jewish sage, and tells us 
that he was filled by him with joy and enthusiasm. ‘I gathered 
at once from him a doctrine which has remained axiomatic with 
me ever since, namely that good and evil are relative to the natures 


*“ Reason in Religion,” p. 266; Cf. Winds of Doctrine, p. 18: ‘‘ Human in- 
telligence is certainly a product, and a late and highly organised product, of evolu- 
tion ; it ought apparently to be as much admired as the eyes of molluscs or the 
antennae of ants. And if life is better the more intense and concentrated it is, 
intelligence would seem to be the best form of life.’ He unhesitatingly accepts 
the theory, materialistic, though ‘‘ simple and true,” that ‘‘ mind is not the cause 
of our actions but an effect, collateral with our actions, of bodily growth and 
organisation.”” (p. 7). 

*“ Reason in Common Sense,’’ pp. 7, 8. 

*“ Reason in Religion,” p. 179. 

*Thid. 5Ibid., pp. 190, 191. 
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of animals, irreversible in that relation, but indifferent to the 
march of cosmic events, since the force of the universe infinitely 
exceeds the force of any one of its parts.’ Perhaps the Spanish 
descent of Spinoza already established a bond of community with 
that other exile in Boston ; there is at any rate a strange kinship 
between them. If Spinoza was an outcast, Santayana felt him- 
self to be isolated and thrown in upon himself. Both were natur- 
alists, drawn towards solitude and retirement, seeking after an 
aristocratic philosophy centred on intuition that would preserve 
morality and secure them peace here on earth. Rationalism for 
both was the very atmosphere of the mind. But Spinoza was 
not an esthete, nor interested in culture; “his sympathy with 
mankind fell short of imagination ; any noble political or poetical 
ideal eluded him. Everything impassioned seemed to him in- 
sane, everything human necessarily petty ... Instead of imagina- 
tion he cultivated mysticism, which is indeed an alternative,”? 
The materialist in Santayana rebelled against this side of Spinoza, 
but yet his debt to him remains great. He acknowledges that 
‘‘ Spinoza brought man back into nature, and made him the nucleus 
of all moral values, showing how he may recognize his environ- 
ment and how he may master it... Little or nothing would 
need to be changed in his system if the Life of Reason, in its higher 
ranges, were to be grafted upon it.’ 

Though Santayana considered that to attempt such a grafting 
would be both unnatural and unnecessary, he was given an oppor- 
tunity to outline it, and at the same time to single out what he 
thought most valid and enduring in Spinoza’s concept of religion, 
when asked to read a paper in the Domus Spinozana at The Hague 
during the commemoration of the tercentenary of the birth of 
Spinoza. The title of this conference is, fittingly enough, “ Ulti- 
mate Religion,’* and may be taken to represent Santayana’s 
mature attitude towards religion. He does not revoke his earlier 
conception, but rather uses Spinoza to develop certain aspects 
of it. The Jewish philosopher assumed “that nature was don- 
inated by unquestionable scientific and dialectical principles; 
so that while the forces of nature might often put our bodily 
existence in jeopardy, they always formed a decidedly friendly 
and faithful object for the mind. There was no essential 


1A Brief History of my Opinions, Edman, op. cit., p. 9. 
#** Reason in Common Sense,”’ p. 31. 

3 Ibid. 

* Given in full by Erdman, op. cit., pp. 580-593. 
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mystery.”"* Santayana cannot rest content with such an assump- 
tion ; he “‘ who wishes to challenge his own assumptions and come 
to spiritual self-knowledge must begin by abstention from all 
easy faith, lest he should be madly filling the universe with images 
of his own reason and his own hopes.’’? He tells us that he is 
“concerned only with the sincere confessions of a mind that has 
surrendered every doubtful claim and every questionable 
assurance.” 

One who, in this spirit, reflects upon himself and the universe 
finds at once that he cannot rely upon the continuance of his own 
existence or of that of the universe, though he, in practice, assumes 
this ; for ‘“‘ existence is a miracle, and, morally considered, a free 
gift from moment to moment.’’* The realization of this truth 
is, as Santayana insists, “‘ one of the most important and radical 
of religious perceptions’’; the spirit, through its frank self- 
examination, has come to perceive “that though it is living, it 
is powerless to live; that though it may die, it is powerless to 
die; and that altogether, at every instant and in every particular, 
it is in the hands of some alien and inscrutable power.’> He 
does not profess to know anything further of the nature of this 
power ; it is a presence that is rather felt than thought ; it im- 
presses itself upon us as the doer of all that is done. The limits 
of its power we cannot know, so that it is better called “‘ omnificent ” 
than ‘‘almighty.’”’ The perception of such power pertains rather 
to the moral order than to the conceptual ; ‘‘ the moral presence 
of power comes upon a man in the night, in the desert, when he 
finds himself, as the Arabs say, alone with Allah. It reappears 
in every acute predicament, in extremities, in the birth of a child, 
or in the face of death.’’* Before such power we are purely re- 
ceptive, knowing nothing of its inner nature ; yet in yielding to 
it we become active, and the spirit begins to enjoy one of its essential 
prerogatives and experiences intellectual delight, akin to the amor 
intellectualis sought after by Spinoza. 

The challenging of our assumptions thus leads us to self- 
knowledge, placing us in the presence of the power that sustains 
us, continually flowing in and through us and awakening us to 
activity in harmony with itself. “‘ In proportion as we renounce 
our animal claims and commitments, do we not breathe a fresher 
and more salubrious air? May not the renuntiation of every- 
thing disinfect everything and return everything to us in its im- 


1 Ultimate Religion, in Edman, p. 582. *Ibid., p. 583. 3 Ibid, 
*Ibid., p. 584, 5 Ibid. *Ibid., p. 585, 
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partial reality, at the same time disinfecting our wills also, and 
rendering us capable of charity.”! For a will so purified tends 
spontaneously to what is good, loving it whether it be in us or 
in others, and is led on from these scattered and particular goods 
to that which is good in itself. 


The universal good by which the spirit, in its rapt moments, feels 
overwhelmed, if it is not to be a mystical illusion, cannot fall short of 
being the sum of all those perfections, infinitely various, to which all 
living things severally aspire . . .. It is impossible unreservedly to 
love or worship anything, be it the universe or any part of it, unless 
we find in the end that this thing is completely good.? 


Such a thing would unite in itself all the various perfections that 
the soul can desire ; and the spirit suffers in finding that these 
perfections are not in fact united in any of the objects that it 
meets, but are all divided and scattered among different things. 
Yet 


the more the spirit suffers the more clearly, when it unravels its suffering 
it understands what it loves. Every perfection then shines, washed 
and clear, separate and uncontaminated: yet all compatible, each in 
its place, and harmonious. To love things spiritually, that is to say, 
intelligently and disinterestedly, means to love the love in them, to 
worship the good which they pursue, and to see them all prophetically 
in their possible beauty. To love things as they are would be a mockery 
of things : a true lover must love them as they would wish to be.’ 


If all religion is based on the experience of power, ultimate re- 
ligion, if it is to be a religion of love, must seek the universal good 
as its object. 


This religion would need to be more imaginative, more poetical, than 
that of Spinoza, and the word God, if we still used it, would have to 
mean for us not the universe, but the good of the universe. There would 
not be a universe worshipped, but a universe praying ; and the flame 
of the whole fire, the whole seminal and generative movement of nature, 
would be the love of God.‘ 


In such a religion, love would have the primacy over knowledge ; 
the power that is logically unattainable would be attained through 
love. 

Passages such as these would lead one to hope that the sceptic 


1Tbid., p. 586. 2 Tbid., p. 589. 3 Ibid., p. 590. * Ibid. 
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in Santayana was at last yielding to his intellectualist convictions, 
and that he was drawing near to the God and the religion of his 
youth. He has touched the fundamental religious experience, 
in the natural order, that of the contingency of existence as reveal- 
ing a sustaining all-pervading power; he has seen that religion 
must foster love and draw the wills of men to the universal good. 
He has, so to speak, awakened in himself the basic religious attitude 
and sentiments, the human religious response to the object of 
religion. But what of this object? What are our author’s 
ultimate thoughts about this mysterious ever-active power, this 
universal good? Will he be led through them to the existence 
of God as we Christians conceive Him? If such hopes had been 
aroused, they are doomed to disappointment ; to the last, Santayana 
can only be as religious as his scepticism will allow. He may 
permit himself, in accord with his temperament, to experience, 
to feel religion, in its finer emotions and impulses; he cannot 
surrender his mind to its intellectual content. He may delight 
in gazing upon the ideal of a being such as God, but he cannot 
assent to the real existence of such a transcendent being. The 
basic power and the universal good of which he has spoken do 
not lead us beyond the universe itself; they are, after all, but 
characters of finite existence. 


Spirit is essentially synthetic ; and just as all the known and un- 
known forces of nature make, in relation to experience and destiny, 
one single omnificent power ; and just as all facts and all the relations 
between facts compose for the historical and prophetic mind one un- 
alterable realm of truth; so exactly, for the lover, all objects of love 
form a single ineffable good.! 


Not God, but the universe itself, is the object of our religious 
worship, not indeed just as it happens to be, but in its finer and 
more noble features, in what one might call its ideal content or 
value. Religion is thus, not the worship of a supreme being, 
on whom we depend, but rather an attitude towards reality and 
an aspiration towards what might have been. 


There is no faith invoked in this examination of conscience . . and 
therefore, properly speaking, what I come to is not religion. Nor is 
it exactly philosophy, since I offer no hypotheses about the nature 
of the universe or about the nature of knowledge. Yet to be quite 
sincere, I think that in this examination of conscience there is a sort 


‘Ibid. p. 591, 
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of secret or private philosophy perhaps more philosophical than the 
other: and while I set up no gods, not even Spinoza’s infinite Deus 
sive Natura, I do consider on what subjects and to what end we might 
consult those gods, if we found that they existed : and surely the aspira- 
tion that would prompt us, in that case, to worship the gods, would be 
our truest heartbond and our ultimate religion. 


Santayana is typical of many of our contemporaries in that, 
though an atheist, he is fundamentally religious ; and his tragedy 
does at least stress the need for religion, for it clearly shows how 
natural and deep-rooted is the religious instinct, even when its 
true object is denied by the mind. But the value of this indirect 
witness to the vitality of religion is greatly lessened in this instance 
by the way in which religion is reduced to a poetic imagining of 
a moral ideal. It is but natural that a poet should find solace 
and delight in myth and friendly feeling, and in the perception 
of his dependence on natural forces; but, though these may be 
the garments sometimes worn by popular religion, they are not 
religion itself in its true essence. And in this imaginative con- 
cept of religion, Santayana really reveals the weakness of his 
own position. He says of religion that “its object is the same 
as that of reason, but its method is to proceed by intuition and 
by unchecked poetical conceits.’”* That is precisely what one 
may also say about his own philosophy ; to this we may apply 
what he says of religion. His critique of religion is valid for his 
own philosophy, for he expressly recognizes imagination as the 
highest faculty in man; he can claim no more authority for his 
philosophy than he will accord to religion, for it is the same imag- 
ination that is responsible for both. He could apply to his 
philosophy the words he uses inj speaking of the religion of 
Spinoza ’”’; in so far as we are able to understand the truth, we 
necessarily love the themes of an intense and unclouded vision, 
in which our imaginative faculty reaches its perfect function.”® 
It is not merely the literary form in which this philosophy is so 
beautifully expressed that is poetical ; the doctrine itself is attained 
through poetic insight and is the fruit of an imaginative vision. 
He tells us very clearly that this is his considered view, in the 
following passage : 


In philosophy itself investigation and reasoning are only preparatory 
and servile parts, means to an end. They terminate in insight, or what 


1Ibid., p. 592. 2“ Reason in Religion,”’ p. 10. 
3 Ultimate Religion, loc. cit., p. 587. 
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in the noblest sense of the word may be called theory,—a steady con- 
templation of all things in their order and worth. Such contemplation 
is imaginative. No one can reach it who has not enlarged his mind 
and tamed his heart. A philosopher who attains it is, for the moment, 
a poet ; and a poet who turns his practised and passionate imagination 
on the order of all things, or on anything in the light of the whole, is 
for that moment a philosopher. 


It is indeed strange that one should condemn religion for being 
imaginative, and yet insist that one’s own philosophy is supremely 
imaginative. It will hardly suffice to answer that the philosophy 
in question is accompanied by a thorough-going scepticism, for 
the scepticism itself must finally rest upon some philosophy. One 
who thus conceives philosophy, who sees in the mind only “a 
faculty of dreaming awake,’’? has fallen victim to that very natural 
tendency of the mind which the French have called le glissement 
des valeurs, the inclination, namely, to slip from one value to 
another, to accept as true what appeals to one as beautiful. In- 
deed he himself tells us: “I can draw no distinction—save for 
academic programmes—between moral and aesthetic values: 
beauty, being a good, is a moral good ; and the practice and enjoy- 
ment of art, like all practice and all enjoyment, fall within the 
sphere of morals.’’* It is indeed true that the use of art falls 
within morals, but that does not imply that the beautiful is the 
morally good or the true. Art has its own truth, which lies in 
the proportion and sparing use of its means to the proper end 
of art, the noble expression of a beauty conceived within the mind ; 
art as art abstracts from both morality and truth, if by truth 
we mean the truth of things and of ideas, and beauty is more 
relative than either goodness or truth. But when one has, through 
labour and reflection, imaged forth an ideal that is truly one’s 
own, intimate and personal, and that appeals to the mind as 
beautiful, one is fatally inclined to pass to another realm of values 
and to approve that ideal as true. One might as well confuse 
history with a novel, or painting with photography, as philosophy 
with poetry. 

The fundamental error of such a position is the confusion of 
intellect with imagination; and the dire consequences of this 
radical ambiguity appear, perhaps, most clearly in the realm of 
religion. For excessive and one-sided culture of the imagination 


1 Three Philosophical Poets, Harvard, 1910; p. 11. 
2A Brief History of my Opinions, Edman, p. 13. 
*Ibid., p. 20. 
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leads one inevitably to prefer fancy to fact, the dream-world to 
that of reality, as it also moves one to prefer insight and intuition 
to rational argument. So it was with Santayana; he was im- 
patient of careful reasoning and scorned the slow process of 
argumentation. 


It is only in contemplative moments that life is truly vital, when 
routine gives place to intuition, and experience is synthesized and brought 
before the spirit in its sweep and truth. The intention of my philosophy 
has certainly been to attain, if possible, such wide intuitions, and to 
celebrate the emotions with which they fill the mind.} 


In art one may legitimately, at times, prefer the fanciful flight 
of the imagination to the cold and sober light of reason ; but in 
such a case it must be recognized that “this object is aesthetic 
and merely poetical,’’ and is not “simply intent on the unvar- 
nished truth,’? though Santayana here identifies the one with 
the other ; the fact that a beautiful image is one’s own creation 
may dispose one to regard it as true ; but this no more guarantees 
its truth, in the objective sense, than it does that of any other 
of our waking dreams. Our author here betrays that subjectivism 
which has dominated philosophy from Descartes to our own day; 
if knowledge be cut off from its objective roots in reality, and 
restricted to an immanent term, there can hardly be any other 
criterion of truth than internal consistency ; and, in the relativism 
that follows on such a stand, beauty may well impose itself as 
the criterion that lifts thought beyond the realm of mere logic. 
But this dogmatic assumption is, to say the least, strange in one 
who professes to be a realist, and who professes a healthy respect 
for the findings of science. Science prides itself on its rigid aé- 
herence to facts, though in this it rather flatters itself ; but the 
preference for imagination and fancy lead Santayana to disregard, 
even to despise, facts. 


That the real was rotten and only the imaginary at all interesting 
seemed to me axiomatic . . . it is still what I think. It is by no means 
an artificial academic hypothesis ; it doesn’t appeal at all to the professors; 
it is a system of presuppositions and categories discovered already alive 
and at work within me willy-nilly, like existence itself, and virtually 
present not only in the boy but in the embryo.* 


But, if that be our attitude, how can we even discover existence 
itself within ourselves, for it too is a fact? Santayana seems 


1 Ibid., p. 21. ? Ibid. 3 Persons and Places, p. 179. 
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to be more consistent when he writes : ‘‘ I myself have no passionate 
attachment to existence, and value this world for the intuitions 
it can suggest rather than for the wilderness of facts that com- 
poses it. To turn away from it may be the deepest wisdom in 
the end.””? 

That self-confessed attitude surely betrays the weakness, and 
perhaps explains the tragedy, of Santayana. Gifted with such 
a fertile imagination, and with such powers of expression, driven 
in upon himself from his early days, he chose to live in a world 
of his own imagining and making, cut off from the world of fact, 
the ‘“‘rotten’’ world of real existence. Perhaps this was but 
the shrinking within itself of a too sensitive soul ; but even within 
oneself one meets existence. He was thoughtful enough, and 
honest enough, to realize and admit that existence is a miracle, 
that our continuance in being is contingent, and dependent on 
powers outside ourselves ; his religious instincts found in this 
fact their ultimate justification. But his preferring of fancy to 
intellect, and his consequent refusal to bow to fact, to submit 
to the insistent claims of reality, closed his mind to the avowal 
of the supreme fact, of that Being who is sheer existence and to 
whom all existence leads, for from Him all existence comes. So 
his religion, like his philosophy, could at best be but an uneasy 
compromise, a mutilated and one-sided thing; he was as one 
fascinated by the beauty of shadows, which he so clearly per- 
ceived, but was unable to see the sun. 

Man’s existence is not that of a mere animal; it is primarily 
an intellectual existence, for man is above all an intellectual being. 
This proper character of his existence will be neglected by one 
who confuses intellect with imagination ; and though all existence 
leads to God, yet that of a spirit does so most directly. The denial 
of intellect is rooted in the previous denial of spirit, in a materialism 
that is simply assumed. Such materialism was hardly as deeply 
ingrained in Santayana as in many another, for he was also part 
poet and idealist, and had received at least some Catholic training 
in his youth. Who knows what clarity may, through God’s 
goodness, be granted to the mind as, in our dread last moments 
our spirit slowly and in agony detaches itself from the body. Per- 
haps as our body even then begins to crumble into dust, and our 
sensitive faculties, so dependent on the body, gradually fail and 
betray us, the mind, both intellect and will, grows clearer, and 


1 Scepticism and Animal Faith, Constable, London, 1923, p. 171. 
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the profound difference between intellect and imagination, be- 
tween soul and body, is impressed with overwhelming clarity 
upon us. Shortly before Santayana finally lost consciousness 
he was asked if he were suffering; he replied: ‘‘ Yes, but not 
physically, only mentally’; and asked what he meant by this, 
he said: “‘ desperation !’’ May we hope that this inner conflict 
surely more trying than the discords of the body, indicated the 
dawn of such clarity ? that as the phantoms of imagination were 
seen to be such, against the steady and unfailing light of the in- 
tellect, and the true character of existence forced itself upon the 
mind, he was torn by the struggle of deciding between what was 
his own creation, at last perceived as inadequate, and what was 
now revealed as true? He himself had once written : “‘ Renuncia- 
tion is the cornerstone of wisdom, the condition of all genuine 
achievement. The gods, in asking for a sacrifice, may invite 
us to give up not a part of our food or of our liberty but the foolish 
and inordinate part of our wills.” | He was trained in renuncia- 
tion, and had lived, latterly at least, in ascetical simplicity. As 
the light of eternity dawned upon him, did he receive the final 
grace to make the supreme renunciation, that of his denial of 
God, and so enter into true wisdom? God alone knows, and 
only He can judge ; it is a question whose answer lies hidden in 
the mystery of divine predestination. 


A. J. McNicHo Lt, O.P. 


1** Reason in Religion,’”’ p. 37. 
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AN ANALYSIS OF THE TERTIA VIA 
OF ST. THOMAS 


The Tertia Via of St. Thomas is the proof for the existence 
of God sumpta ex possibili et necessario which appears in Q. II 
art. III of the Pars Prima of the Summa Theologica. This defini- 
tion has to be underlined in view of the fact that some authors 
speak of the Tertia Via (as of the other viae) as if it somehow 
existed apart from this text, as if this text simply gave a par- 
ticular form of a proof which might be stated in various ways. 
It is, of course, legitimate to speak of “ the sources of the Tertia 
Via” or of ‘‘ arguments based on the Tertia Via,” but it is not 
legitimate to construct what we consider a better argument for 
God’s existence, which embodies one or two propositions from 
St. Thomas’ argument, but which has essential points of difference, 
and to call this the Tertia Via of St. Thomas. This is to open 
the way to all sorts of misinterpretation of the original argument. 
In this regard it is interesting to compare the Tertia Via as it is 
set forth in many of our best-known theological and philosophical 
manuals with the original text. Even in works with pretensions 
to scholarship, claiming to present the purest Thomism, we find 
the argument presented in a truncated or naively simplified form. 

At the root of this very general misreading of St. Thomas is 
a lack of faith in the genius of the greatest of metaphysicians, 
and an entirely unjustified notion that the task of the Thomist 
of to-day is to translate St. Thomas into modern terms rather 
than to try to understand him. Fortunately there is a growing 
realisation of the fact that we have scarcely begun to understand 
the Thomist metaphysic, and that the first task of modern Thomism 
is to study the text patiently and receptively, returning to it again 
and again. It is from this point of view that the present analysis 
of the Tertia Via is undertaken. We shall begin with a first reading 
of the text so as to discover what is immediately significant and 
what problems arise ; we shall go on to seek an explanation of 
the key conceptions ; finally we shall return to the text and en- 
deavour to follow the exact movement of St. Thomas’ thought. 
The reader who is not immediately interested in the sections in 
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which we try to establish our interpretation will find a complete 
statement of this interpretation in the final section. 


A FIRST READING OF THE TEXT 


The following is the text of the Tertia Via as given in the Leonine 
edition of the Swmma Theologica :— 


Tertia via est sumpta ex possibili et necessario, quae talis est. In- 
venimus enim in rebus quaedam quae sunt possibilia esse et non esse; 
cum quaedam inveniantur generari et corrumpi, et per consequens 
possibilia esse et non esse. Impossibile est autem omnia quae sunt talia, 
semper esse ; quia quod possibile est non esse, quandoque non est. §j 
igitur omnia sunt possibilia non esse, aliquando nihil fuit in rebus. Sed 
si hoc est verum, etiam nunc nihil esset ; quia quod non est, non incipit 
esse nisi per aliquid quod est. Si igitur nihil fuit ens, impossibile fuit 
quod aliquid inciperet esse ; et sic modo nihil esset ; quod patet esse 
falsum. Non ergo omnia entia sunt possibilia, sed oportet aliquid esse 
necessarium in rebus. Omne autem necessarium vel habet causam suae 
necessitatis aliunde, vel non habet. Non est autem possibile quod 
procedatur in infinitum in necessariis quae habent causam suae neces- 
sitatis ; sicut nec in causis efficientibus, ut probatum est (in isto artic,), 
Ergo necesse est ponere aliquid quod sit per se necessarium, non habens 
causam necessitatis aliunde, sed quod est causa necessitatis aliis ; quod 
omnes dicunt Deum. 


The first matter worthy of note is the title. The proof is ex 
possibili et necessario and not ex contingenti et necessario. In fact 
the term contingens is not used even once in the text. It is worth 
noting, moreover, that the proof is from the necessary and not 
to the necessary. 

The empirical fact on which the proof is based is that of genera- 
tion and corruption, the coming-to-be and passing-away of physical 
substances. This starting point is peculiar to the Third Way. 

There is no mention of causality until near the end of the argu 
ment. The necessary is mot seen as the cause of the possible. 
And, at the end, there is question, not of a cause of coming-to-be, 
nor yet strictly speaking, of a cause of being, but of a cause of 
necessity—causa necessitatis. If we look back to the Second 
Way we will see that it is entitled the way ex ratione causae 
efficientis. It is difficult to understand, in view of this, why some 
authors distinguish the Third Way from the others as the Proof 
from Causality (i.e., from efficient causality). 
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The argument does not conclude to God as Ens Necessarium 
as is so often asserted but to God as Ens Per Se Necessarium. 
This is clearly underlined not only in the statement of the proof 
but also in the response to the second objection. 

In the text as it stands the Tertia Via is accorded no special 
privilege. In the response to the second objection it is lumped 
together with the Prima Via which, for St. Thomas, is prima et 
manifestior : oportet autem omnia mobilia et deficere possibilia, 
reduci in aliquid principium immobile, et per se necessarium ; sicut 
ostensum est. There is therefore no basis in the text and im- 
mediate context for regarding the Tertia Via as the proof par 
excellence, or for seeing it as including the other ways. 

The argument is dominated by two concepts: possibile esse 
et non esse (or possibile non esse) and necessarium or necessarium 
esse. The first notion occurs seven times in the first part of the 
argument while the second occurs the same number of times in 
the second part. It is clear that the whole argument hinges on 
these concepts, and that an understanding of them is essential 
to the understanding of the proof. We shall therefore have to 
examine carefully the meaning of the phrase possibile esse et non 
esse in St. Thomas’s mind. This will naturally involve an elucida- 
tion of the correlative conception of mecessarium esse. Moreover, 
since there is a third factor, time (semper, quandoque, aliquando), 
which enters into the transition from possibilia to necessarium, 
we must consider closely the relation of possibility to temporality. 


POSSIBILE ESSE ET NON ESSE 
A. ARISTOTLE 


The phrase possibile esse et non esse is a literal translation 
of Aristotle’s 7é Swvardv elva: xas ur) elvar, a phrase that occurs 
several times in the physical treatises and in the Metaphysics. 
The phrase does not occur in the Physics; the first mention 
of it in the physical treatises is in the De Generatione et Corr- 
uptione. It assumes a rather important place in the De Caelo, 
and comes up fairly frequently in the Metaphysics. The following 
are the principal references:—De Gen. et Corr., 335a32—bI0 ; 
De Caelo, bk I, ch. 12 ; Met., 1032a15-20, 1039b25-30, 1050b10-25, 
1088b19-25. 

For Aristotle substances are divided into sensible and supra- 
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sensible. The study of sensible substance belongs to physics; 
the study of supra-sensible substance belongs to a science higher 
than physics. Sensible substance is further divided into the 
eternal and the perishable.!_ The sublunary world is the domain 
of perishable substances, and these substances are capable of 
being and not being. 

It is the capacity of being and not being that characterizes 
the things of the sublunary world, that enables us to fit that world 
into a universal metaphysic. 


For whereas some things ave of necessity, viz. the eternal things, 
others of necessity are not. And of these two sets of things, since they 
cannot diverge from the necessity of their nature, it is impossible for 
the first not to be and impossible for the second to be. Other things, 
however, can both be and not be. 


Between. the two poles of ‘‘ what always is’’ and ‘‘ what always 
is not’’ there must be the domain of ‘ that which is capable of 
being and not being.” 


It is necessary that..... intermediate between that which always 
is and that which always is not, there should be that to which being 
and not being are both possible....... One thing, then, will have 
the power of being and not being, and will thus be intermediate between 
the other two. 


Aristotle’s conception of “that which is capable of being and 
not being ”’ is fairly simple and intelligible as long as we remain 
within the logical order. When, however, we try to reduce it 
to terms of existing reality we are faced with certain ambiguities 
and difficulties. When a thing exists is it still capable of existing 
or only capable of not existing ? If a thing does not exist, but is 
capable of existing, is it also capable of not existing? Can we 
speak of that which does not exist as having a capacity ? 

To answer these questions we must bear in mind that the capacity 
of being and not being never designates a complete reality but 
only a principle of reaiity. The capacity of being and not being 

1 Met., 1069a30. In Met., 1039b28 sensible substance is regarded as co-terminous 
with perishable substance, but this arises from carelessness in the use of terms. 
Cf. Ross, in loco. 

2 De Caelo, 282-5-15. 

® De Gen. et Corr., 335b (Oxford Translation). It is difficult for us to accept the 
phrase “‘ things which of necessity are not ’’ ; it is one of these phrases which shows 
that Aristotle did not succeed in divesting himself of the essentialism of Plato, who 


saw being as an Idea among other Ideas, an essence in which other essences partici- 
pated. 
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must, in fact, be identified with potentiality ; it is, therefore a 
principle of existing reality in virtue of which this reality may 
shed its present form of actuality and acquire another. This 
principle is always present, and is partly constitutive of the com- 
plete reality. Even when a thing exists, therefore, it is capable 
of existing and not existing. The capacity of existing involves 
the capacity of not existing and vice versa, for there are two poles 
to every capacity. 


Every potency is at one and the same time a potency to the opposite ; 
for, while that which is not capable of being present in a subject cannot 
be present, everything capable of being may possibly not be actual. 
That, then, which is capable of being may either be or not be ; the same 
thing, then, is capable of being and not being.} 


It follows from this that ‘“‘ capacity of being,” “‘ capacity of not 
being’? and “capacity of being and not being” have exactly 
the same connotation. 

For Aristotle, the heavenly bodies and “‘ immovable substances ”’ 
exist necessarily, eternally*; the substances of the changing, 
sublunary world exist in an imperfect way, since they are always 
capable of being and not being. Sublunary substances cannot, 
therefore, be pure actuality or pure form, but must possess matter. 
“All things produced by nature or by art have matter ; for each 
of them is capable both of being and of not being, and this capacity 
is the matter in each.’* ‘‘. .. . Sensible individual substances 
have matter whose nature is such that they are capable of being 
and not being.”’* Matter is not simply regarded as the basis of 
the capacity of being and not being; it is this capacity. ‘‘ Now 
cause, in the sense of material origin, for the things which are 
such as to come to be is that which can be-and-not-be ; and this 
is identical with that which can come-to-be-and-pass-away, since 
the latter, while it 7s at one time, at another. time is mot.’ 

The capacity of being and not being is not merely an extrinsic 


? Met., 1050b5-10. In this passage Aristotle is showing that “‘ no eternal thing 
exists potentially.” He points out that eternal things are superior not only to the 
capacity of not being but to the capacity of being. 

* Met., 1069a30. 

* Met., 1032a15-20. The passage begins with a definition of matter : ‘‘ that out 
of which (things) come to be is what we call matter.” It is clear, therefore, that, 
when Aristotle identified matter and the capacity of being and not being, there is 
question of matter in the strict sense. Cf. Bonitz, Imdex Aristotelicus, dy, 3. 

* Met., 1039b25-30. Note that there is question of individual substances. For 
Aristotle the sublunary world was eternal in the sense that the cycle of changes went 
on unendingly. Cf. De Gen. et Corr., 336b25-35. 

* De Gen. et Corr., 335a32. 
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characteristic of physical being: it enters into its constitution, 
It is in virtue of this capacity that physical being is always cap- 
able of changing, of becoming something else. Because it possesses 
the principle of disintegration within itself, physical being is never 
finally stable, never fully in possession of existence. 

Since things that are capable of being and not being are cor- 
ruptible, and are opposed to eternal (aféa) things, we are led 
to link up the possibility of being and not being with temporality, 
There is a rather curious passage in the De Caelo in which Aristotle 
makes this connexion. 


If there are things capable both of being and not being, there must 
be some maximum time of their being and not being ; a time, I mean, 
during which continued existence is possible to them and a time during 
which continued nonexistence is possible. And this is true in every 
category, whether the thing is, for example, “ man,” or “ white,” or 
“three cubits long,’’ or whatever it may be. For if the time is not 
definite in quantity, but longer than any that can be suggested and 
shorter than none, then it will be possible for one and the same thing 
to exist for infinite time and not to exist for another infinity. This, 
however, is impossible.! 


Perishable being is circumscribed by time ; a certain amount 
of time measures its existence. It would seem to follow from 
this that in the life of such beings there is a first moment and a 
last, and that all moments in between are situated with regard 
to the first moment and the last. These moments are continuous 
—one passes over into the next. They are successive—two moments 
never coalesce into one. They are irreversible—they are ordered 
with relation to the first and last, and this order cannot be broken. 
In this way, and along these lines, we may define the mode of 
existence proper to physical being. Aristotle does not, however, 
go on to draw out these corollaries. Neither does he enunciate 
the principle on which the conception of a maximum time of being 
depends. We shall see how St. Thomas has carried this analysis 
much deeper.? 


1 De Caelo, 281a30. The doctrine put forward here, viz. that things capable of 
being and not being can exist only for a certain time seems to be contradicted by 
Met., 1088b15-25, where that which is capable of not existing is considered as capable 
of lasting “ for a time so long that it has no limit.’’ The contradiction can hardly 
be shown to be merely apparent, though it may be lessened by taking into account 
the hypothetical nature of the discussion in the text from the Metaphysics. (1 
Ross in loco.) 

2It is clear that the conception of that which is capable of being and not being 
came to St. Thomas from Aristotle and that the phrase itself ‘‘ possibile esse et non 
esse ” was a literal translation of Aristotle’s phrase. The question of the origin of 
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We have examined the texts in which Aristotle speaks of the 
possibility of being and not being, and we have seen that it is 
because of the matter principle that physical being possesses this 
possibility. The most interesting Aristotelean text is that from 
the second book of the De Gen. et Corr., but St. Thomas’ com- 
mentary on this treatise does not go beyond the first book ; for 
the same reason we have no commentary on the curious passage 
in Met. N (1088b19-25). We have commentaries on Metaphysics 
1032aI5-20, 1039b25-30, 1050b10-25 and De Caelo, 1.12. In the 
commentary on 1032a15-20 we have an argument for first matter 
which is elaborated in terms of the possibility of being and not 
being :— 


Probat quod unum trium, scilicet principium ex quo, inveniatur, 
in omni generatione . . . . dicens quod omnia quae fiunt vel secundum 
naturam vel secundum artem, habent materiam ex qua fiunt. Omne 
enim quod generatur vel per artem vel per naturam est possibile esse 
et non esse. Cum enim generatio sit de non esse in esse mutatio, oportet 
id quod generatur quandoque quidem esse, quandoque non esse ; quod 
non esset nisi esset possibile esse et non esse. Hoc autem quod est in 
unoquoque in potentia ad esse et non esse est materia. Est enim in 
potentia ad formas per quas res habent esse, et ad privationes per quas 
habent non-esse, ut ex supra habitis patet. Relinquitur ergo quod 
in omni generatione oportet esse materiam.? 


The structure of the proof is simple, and shows how closely 
the possibility of being and not being was bound up with the material 
principle in St. Thomas’ thought. Material things come into being ; 
they are therefore capable of being and not being. But things 
that are capable of being and not being must have matter. There- 
fore the things of nature have matter, the principium ex quo. 


the Tertia Via was much discussed about twenty years ago, and this discussion 
has been revived recently by Pére Henri Holstein (‘‘ L’Origine Aristotelicienne de la 
Tertia via,’’ Rev. Phil.de Louvain, 1950, pp. 354-370). Pére Holstein rightly 
rejects the view that St. Thomas’ principal source of inspiration was Maimonides, 
and takes up the suggestion of Dom Chambat (Rev. Thomiste, 1927, p. 337) that 
the source of the argument is to be found in Metaphysics, 12, 6. In this chapter, 
however, there is question, not of transient and eternal existence (as in the Tertia 
Via) but of transient and -eternal movement. Besides, neither Moerbeke, in 
his translation of Met., 12, 6, nor St. Thomas in his exposition uses the terminology 
peculiar to the Tertia Via, so that there is no question of the ‘‘ ressemblances 
verbales frappantes '’ of which Pére Holstein speaks. It is not this text but the 
texts we have examined above which inspired St. Thomas. It is in De Caelo, I, 
12 in particular that we find the formulae peculiar to the Tertia Via. 

‘In Met., 1388. In quoting from the commentary on the Metaphysics we use 
the paragraph notation of Cathala’s manual edition. 
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A similar argument is set forth in the Compendium Theologiae, 
chapter 74, and the concept of the possibility of being and not 
being is very clearly elaborated. 


Cum enim Deus sit sempiternus et incommutabilis; illa sunt in rebus 
infima, utpote de similitudine divina minus habentia, quae sunt gener- 
ationi et corruptioni subjecta, quae quandoque sunt et quandoque 
non sunt. Et quia esse sequitur formam rei, sunt quidem hujusmodi 
quando formam habent, desinunt autem esse quando forma privantur. 
Oportet autem in eis esse aliquid quod possit quandoque formam habere, 
quandoque vero forma privari; quod dicimus materiam. Hujusmodi 
igitur quae sunt in rebus infima, oportet esse ex materia et forma com- 
posita. Illa vero quae sunt suprema in entibus creatis, ad similitudinem 
divini esse maxime accedunt, nec est in eis potentia ad esse et non esse, 
sed a Deo per creationem sempiternum esse adepta sunt. Cum autem 
materia hoc ipsum quod est, sit potentia ad esse quod est per formam 
hujusmodi entia in quibus non est potentia ad esse et non esse non sunt 
composita ex materia et forma, sed sunt formae tantum subsistentes 
in suo esse, quod acceperunt a Deo. Necesse est autem hujusmodi 
substantiae incorruptibiles esse. In omnibus enim corruptibilibus est 
potentia ad non esse. In iis autem non est, ut dictum. Sunt igitur 
incorruptibiles. ! 


The cardinal point, here as in the text from the Metaphysics, 
is that things subject to generation and corruption are capable 
of being and not being, and must therefore possess matter, which 
is in potency equally to a form and its privation. The passage 
exemplifies that hierarchical vision of things so dear to St. Thomas.? 
At the lowest level there is the corruptible world in which the 
forms do not subsist of themselves but enter into composition 
with matter; beyond that is the created world of subsistent in- 
corruptible forms ; at the highest point is God, eternal and un- 
created. The hierarchy is a hierarchy of essences in relation to 
existence ; in the background is the distinction between That 
which exists of Itself, and that which receives existence ; in the 
foreground is the distinction between the type of essence that 
receives existence eternally and the type of essence that receives 
existence only for a time—guae quandoque sunt et quandoque non 
sunt. In the latter type of essence we must distinguish between 
the essence as receptive of existence, the essence as a simple cap- 
acity of existence, and the essence as a capacity of existence and 
non-existence. That which gives existence is form—with St. 

1 The Mandonnet text which we have been following has incorruptibilibus in the 
second last sentence, but this is certainly a misreading. Cf. also In Lib. de Causis, 


lect. 27 (Ed. Mandonnet). 
2 Cf. De Ente et Essentia, c. 5: S. Theol., 1, 65, 2c et passim, 
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Thomas the formula forma dat esse is almost a definition of form. 
Now that which is pure form, which is a simple receptivity of 
existence, cannot be capable of corruption. That which is in- 
trinsically and essentially subject to corruption must have a principle 
of corruptibility distinct from the formal principle. In such essences 
there must be that which is equally capable of possessing form 
and actuality and of being deprived of form and actuality—oportet 
in eis esse aliquid quod possit quandoque formam habere quandoque 
formam privari. 

In order to make more distinct the conception with which we 
are concerned we must draw a clear distinction between it and 
that possibility which refers to God, the First Efficient Cause. 
This latter type of possibility belongs to things before they exist 
or to things which never exist. The determination of the onto- 
logical ground of these mere possibilia presents a formidable meta- 
physical problem, but we are not concerned with that problem 
here, for the possibility of which there is question in our argument 
is that which belongs to things which have been created—potentia 
quae est in rebus factis.2 There is question of a real principle 
in an actually existing thing, a principle in virtue of which the 
essence receives existence in a qualified or imperfect manner. 
In virtue of this principle, that which 7s is capable of not being. 

Avicenna held that this possibility belongs to all created being ; 
Averroes, on the other hand, said that there were some created 
things in whose nature there was no such possibility of being and 
not being. St. Thomas accepts the view of Averroes. It is only 
the things that are subject to generation and corruption that 
are capable of being and not being ; this possibility has no place 
in the world of incorruptible things, the domain of substantiae 
separatae, of formae subsistentes.2 It might seem that, if all 
created things come from nothing, this fact must be inscribed 
in their nature as a tendency to return to nothing, or at least as 
a possibility of returning to nothing. It is true that all created 


1Cf., e.g., De Prin. Nat., par. 2: In Boet. 5. 4. 

2 De Pot., 5,3. ‘‘ In rebus a Deo factis dicitur aliquid esse possibile dupliciter. 
Uno modo per potentiam agentis tantum ; sicut antequam mundus fieret, possibile 
fuit mundum fore, non per potentiam naturae quae nulla erat sed per potentiam 
Dei quae mundum in esse producere poterat. Alio modo per potentiam quae est 
in rebus factis sicut possibile est corpus compositum corrumpi.” Cf. S. Theol., 
1, 46, I ad I. 

s“ Avicenna... posuit quod quaelibet res praeter Deum habebat in se poss- 
ibilitatem ad esse et non esse. Commentator vero contrarium ponit, scilicet quod 
quaedam res creatae sunt, quarum non est possibilitas ad non esse. Et haec positio 
videtur rationabilior. Potentia ad esse et non esse non convenit alicui nisi ratione 
materiae, quae est pura potentia.”” De Pot., 5, 3. 
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things can return to nothing—the creator may withdraw His 
conserving power—but this possibility has to do solely with the 
power of the agent. Subsistent forms are of themselves a simple 
capacity of existence ; their whole being consists in a simple rela- 
tion to their proper existence, esse proprium. Once they receive 
their proper existence they exist necessarily and eternally for 
they are simple capacities of existence. These essences have 
within themselves, intrinsically, no potency of not existing, no 
principle which tends towards non-existence. 


Si autem dicatur quod ea quae sunt ex nihilo quantum est de se in 
nihilum tendunt et sic omnibus creaturis inest potentia ad non esse :— 
manifestum est hoc non sequi. Dicuntur enim res creatae eo modo 
in nihilum tendere quo sunt ex nihilo. Quod quidem non est nisi 
secundum potentia agentis. Sic igitur et rebus creatis non _ inest 
potentia ad non esse; sed Creatori inest potentia ut eis desinet esse 
influere ; cum non ex necessitate naturae agat ad rerum productionem 
sed ex voluntate.! 


All created things have an extrinsic possibility of not being, 
since they depend entirely on an extrinsic agent which is eminently 
free ; the possibility of not being which belongs to things which 
are in their own nature corruptible is intrinsic to their essences ; 
even if the outside agent on which their being depends were not 
free they would still be capable of corruption. In speaking of 
the extrinsic possibility of not being which belongs to all created 
being St. Thomas transcends Aristotle who had no conception 
of creative freedom? ; but this does not prevent him from accept- 
ing and developing the Aristotelean conception of the possibility 
of being and not being, for the intrinsic possibility which is in 
question here is not in any way conditioned by the freedom or 
necessity of a creator or conserving agent. 

We have seen that for Aristotle “ the capacity of being,” “ the 
capacity of not being ’’ and “ the capacity of being and not being ”’ 
have exactly the same connotation. The same is true of St. 
Thomas.* It is easy to see how the capacity of being and not 


1S.c.G., 2, 30, par 3. ‘‘ Non autem dicitur aliquid esse corruptibile per hoc 
quod Deus possit illud in non esse redigere, subtrahendo suam conservationem, 
sed per hoc quod in seipso aliquid principium corruptionis habet."’ S. Theol., I, 50,5 
ad 3. 

?Cf. G. Verbeke, “‘ La Structure Logique de la preuve du Premier Moteur,” 
Rev. Phil. de Louvain, 1948, p. 143. 


* The usual term with St. Thomas is possibilia esse et non esse, but it is quite 
frequently abbreviated to possibile non esse. Cf., e. g., S.c.G., 2,30, par. 3; Comp. 
Theol., c. 74. For the use of possibile esse cf. In Met., 1869, 1870. 
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being can be abbreviated to “the capacity of not being,” but 
it is not so easy to see how it may be abbreviated to “ the capacity 
of being,’ since there is question of a capacity in an already exist- 
ing thing. Pére Bouyges finds that it is nonsense to speak of 
things that actually exist as possibilia esse, and that therefore 
the phrase possibilia esse et non esse when applied to actually 
existing things is not accurate, but may be allowed to pass because 
of the exigencies of language. If we take “the capacity of 
being and not being ”’ as qualifying the concrete existing substance, 
this is clearly correct : there is no sense in saying that an existing 
thing is capable of existing. But for St. Thomas the possibility 
refers not to the acquiring of existence but to the strength of the 
nexus between the essence and the existence which it has acquired ; 
incorruptible things are mecessaria esse, corruptible things are 
possibilia esse. The essence as form has a necessary union with 
its esse proprium: there is a perfect co-adaptation between the 
two principles which results in an unbreakable unity. The cor- 
ruptible essence does not have this necessary and unbreakable 
union with its esse proprium because the corruptible essence is 
not pure form standing by itself (stans in seipso) but possesses 
a principle of passive potentiality on which the form depends. 
Since this principle is of its own nature determinability, it is equally 
capable of receiving a particular form and of receiving its priva- 
tion. Omnis potentia simul est contradictionis . . . Loquitur hic 
de potentia passiva secundum quam aliquid dicitur possibile esse 
et non esse.» The phrase possibilia esse et non esse describes 
accurately the relation of corruptible essences to the existence 
which they possess, their title to esse proprium ; the phrase may 
be abbreviated to possibilia esse or to possibilia non esse, but it 
must be understood that the two poles of the possibility belong 
inseparably to the potential material principle even though we 
may place the emphasis on the one or the other. 

To sum up. Possibilia esse et non esse (also referred to as possi- 
bilia non esse or as possibilia esse) are, for St. Thomas, corruptible 
beings in which the formal principle of determination is received 
into a principle of indetermination (first matter). Because of 

1“ Ces possibles sont dans ndétre cas des étres existants. Sans doute les trans- 
itoires existants ne sont plus possibilia esse au sens formellement potentiel ou ils 
étaient lorsqu’ils n’existaient pas encore tandis qu’ils sont bien a proprement parler, 
possibilia non esse. C’est légitimement, tout de méme, étant données les habitudes 
et les exigences du langage, qu’ils sont appelés possibilia esse et non esse, bien que 
la formule soit quelque peu boiteuse.”” ‘‘ Exégése de la Tertia Via de Saint Thomas 


d’Aquin,” Rev. de Philosophie, 1932, p. 133. 
2 In Met., 1868. 
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its principle of indetermination the essence is not determined 
to its present existence, but is capable of existing or not existing. 
Necessaria esse are immaterial, incorruptible beings (such as angels) 
in whom there is no principle of indetermination, but which are 
receptive of existence and therefore composite in the order of 
essence and existence. The possibility of being and not being 
is intrinsic to corruptible essences and must be distinguished from 
the extrinsic possibility of not being which belongs to all created 
being in virtue of creative freedom. This intrinsic possibility 
relates the essence not to the acquiring of existence but to existence 
as received ; because of this possibility the essence does not attain 
existence once and for all as do incorruptible essences, but on a 
temporary title. The possibility of being and not being considered 
in itself, apart from the formal principle, is a principle of passive 
potency and always involves an equal relation towards being 
and non-being, so that existing corruptible essences are accurately 
described as possibilia esse et non esse. 


POSSIBILITY, TEMPORALITY AND TRANSIENCE 


We have seen that, in the De Caelo,? Aristotle links up the possi- 
bility of being and not being with temporality and transience. 
“For if the time is not definite in quantity but longer than any 


1 That necessarium or necesse esse connotes for St. Thomas the mode of existence 
which belongs to incorruptible things, that is to say, to a domain of created reality, 
emerges fairly clearly from the texts we have analysed. If further proof is needed 
it will be found in the Summa contre Gentiles 11, 30 ‘‘ Qualiter in rebus creatis esse 
potest necessitas absoluta.’’ For St. Thomas, the Creator is not distinguished from 
creatures by being Ens Necessarium but by being Ens Per Se Necessarium. It is 
by missing this point particularly that the philosophical and theological manuals 
give an erroneous presentation of the proof. Even when we go beyond the manuals 
to full-dress expositions of the Five Ways by leading Thomists of unquestionable 
orthodoxy, we find necessarium confused with per se necessarium. For example, 
Pére Garrigou-Lagrange, in his exposition of the ‘‘ cinq preuves types de saint 
Thomas "’ commences the exposition of what he calls the ‘‘ Preuve par la Conting- 
ence "’ as follows: ‘‘ Nous voyons des étres contingentes, c’est-Aa-dire des étres qui 
peuvent ne pas exister.... Dece fait, on s’éléve a l'existence d'un étre nécessaire, 
qui existe par soi dés toujours et ne peut pas cesser d’étre."’ (Dieu, Son Existence 
et Sa Nature,6ieme éd., Paris, 1933, p. 269.) Cf. also Billuart, Summa Sancti 
Thomae, Paris, 1839, in loco: ‘ Tertia ratio sic proponitur. Datur ens necessarium, 
hoc est, cui necessario et ex natura sua competit existere : atqui tale ens est Deus.” 
There is room for an historical investigation of the origins and phases of this mis- 
interpretation of St. Thomas. It is possible that the root of the confusion will be 
found in the substitution of contingens for possibile esse.(On St. Thomas’ use of 
the term contingens cf. Schutz, Thomas-Lexikon). Some modern authors such as 
Sertillanges, Bouyges and Holstein have come to draw clearly the distinction be- 
tween mnecessarium and per se necessarium, but the old error is still widely held, 
(Cf., for example, F. C. Copleston, Medieval Philosophy, Methuen, 1952, p. 90.) 

2 281a30. 
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that can be suggested and shorter than none, then it will be possible 
for one and the same thing to exist for infinite time and not to 
exist for another infinity. This, however, is impossible.” “It 
is impossible that the destructible should not be at some time 
destroyed. For otherwise it will be at once destructible and in 
actuality indestructible, so that it will be at the same time capable 
of always existing and of not always existing.”! In his com- 
mentary on this passage, St. Thomas says that the argument 
would seem to be unsound. A thing may be in itself possible 
though it becomes impossible if a certain condition is placed. 
For instance, if Socrates is sitting for a certain time, it is still 
possible that for that time Socrates could have been standing, 
but not if we make it a condition that he should also have been 
sitting. In the same way even if a thing exists for an infinite 
time it is capable of not existing during all that time, though it 
is impossible that it should at once exist and not exist.2 But 
when we say that a thing is capable of existing and not existing 
we do not mean that both capacities must be actualized at the 
same time. It would seem then that a thing is capable of existing 
through an infinite time, though it is capable of not existing through- 
out the same time. 

St. Thomas proceeds to answer the objection he has raised as 
follows. A thing may be incompossible (not capable of being 
realized at the same time) with what 7s in a contingent fashion 
and yet remain a possibility. (Even though “ Socrates is stand- 
ing’’ is incompossible with “Socrates is sitting,” it is always 
possible, for there is no necessity about “Socrates is sitting ”’ ; 
it is a contingent fact). But if a thing is incompossible with that 
which is in a necessary fashion that thing is impossible simpliciter. 
(If Socrates is necessarily rational, and if ‘‘ Socrates is irrational ”’ 
is incompossible with this, then it is impossible that Socrates 
should be irrational). Now, that whose nature is such as to exist 
for an infinite time exists in a necessary fashion ; that which can 
exist for an infinite time wi// exist for an infinite time, for it is 
the law of existence that every nature exists to the limit of its 


1 283a25. 

2“ Sed videtur quod ista ratio non cogat. Nihil enim prohibet aliquid esse 
simpliciter possibile, quod tamen est impossibile aliquo posito ; sicut si ponamus 
Socratem sedere pro aliquo tempore, possibile est simpliciter illum pro illo tempore 
non sedere, tamen non est compossibile. Ita etiam potest dicere quod illud 
quod fuit tempore infinito, pro tempore illo poterat non esse ; non tamen hoc 
quod est ipsum non esse, est compossibile posito, ut scilicet simul possit poni cum eo 
quod est ipsum esse.’’ In De Caelo, 29,5. 
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power, for everything desires existence—omnia appetunt esse. 
That which exists for an infinite time is CAPABLE of existing for 
an infinite time and that which is capable of existing for an infinite 
time exists necessarily. It is clear, then, that if such a thing is 
capable of not being, it will be possible for it to be and not to be 
at the same time, for at one and the same time it can not be and 
yet must be.' It follows that what is capable of being and not 
being must be transient. When we say that a thing can exist 
through an infinite time we are really saying that it belongs to 
the order of things outside time, that it possesses existence accord- 
ing to a necessary title, that all possibility of not being is excluded. 
That which is capable of being and not being possesses existence 
transiently ; such things are not only subject to time but are limited 
in time, having a begining and an end. St. Thomas bases his 
reasoning on the principle : omnia appetunt esse.2 Every essence 
naturally exists to the limit of its possibility of existence ; it follows 
that the possibility of not being can be present only in that in 
which that possibility will be realized. 

It may be objected that on St. Thomas’ principles that which 
can exist for a time must exist for that time, and therefore cannot 
possess the possibility of not existing during that time. This 
would be true if existence for a time were full existence, but the 
“for a time”’ in “ existence for a time’ simply denominates the 
partial and imperfect nature of this existence, or, more accurately, 
the imperfect nature of the bond between the essence and its 
proper existence. 

For St. Thomas, therefore, the possibility of being and not being 
is closely bound up with time. The limitation of existence which 
is involved in temporality is the limitation of existence which 
is involved in the possibility of being and not being. Temporality 
and transience are the necessary conditions of the existence of that 
which is intrinsically capable of existing and not existing.® 

! “* Sed dicendum est quod illud quod est incompossibile ei quod est contingenter 
nihil prohibet simpliciter possibile esse ; sed illud quod est incompossibile ei quod 
simpliciter necesse est esse, est simpliciter impossibile. Id autem quod naturaliter 
est per tempus infinitum necesse est esse: quia necesse est quod unumquodque 
tantum sit quantum natura rerum habet ; non enim aliquid deficit esse nisi quando, 
iam non potest esse, eo quod omnia appetunt esse. Si igitur aliquid ponitur possibile 
esse, ex hoc ipso necesse est quod ponitur compossibile ei quod necesse est esse. Et 
ideo si ponamus illud quod semper fuit, fuisse possibile non esse pro illo tempore, 
sequitur quod possit simul esse et non esse."" In De Caelo, 1, 29, par. 5. 

2 Cf. S. Theol., 1-2, 10, 1. In Ethic. 1, l. 10, ad finem. 
3“ Posset aliquis obviare praedictis rationibus, dicendo quod omne genitum est 
corruptibile secundum suam naturam, sed potest contingere quod id quod est 


corruptibile nunquam corrumpatur, propter aliquam causam conservantem ipsum 
in esse .... Unde dicit manifestum esse quod impossibile est id quod est corrupt- 
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We have here the elements of a more satisfactory conception 
of time than that which keeps strictly to the definition in the 
Physics: tempus est numerus motus secundum prius et posterius. 
In our present text time is the necessary condition of all material 
existence, for all material things are capable of being and not 
being. Time is not simply an accidental determination, nor is it 
necessary that a thing be in motion in order that it be subject 
to time ; material things in their existence are temporal. Since 
there is a first and a last moment of their existence materia! things 
are always changing; they are ever approaching the moment 
when the possibility of not being will be realised.? 


AN EXPOSITION OF THE ARGUMENT 


We are now in a position to undertake a closer analysis of the 
text. We are concerned with the understanding of the text rather 
than with restating it to meet possible objections, though we are 
convinced that as our understanding of the text increases the 
force of the objections decreases. It is not necessary to begin 
with a synopsis since the text as it stands does not contain a single 
superfluous word and has a closely articulated logical structure 
which exemplifies well St. Thomas’ unique gift of exposition. 
We shall simply follow the text sentence by sentence. 

Tertia via est sumpta ex possibili et necessario....... The 
argument is a meditation on the possible and the necessary, that 
is to say on the possibilia esse and the necessaria esse. We are 
concerned with two classes of essences in their relation to existence, 
esse proprium. In other words we are concerned with two dis- 
tinct modes of possessing existence and with what these modes 
entail as their foundation. The Prima Via argued from the fact 
that things are being moved or acted on to a First Immobile Mover 
or Agent ; the Secunda Via centred round the assertion that certain 
things as acting are not complete and independent but depend 


ible quandoque non corrumpi. Quia si quandoque non corrumpetur, potest non 
corrumpi, et ita erit incorruptibile : et tamen ponitur sempeterno tempore corrupt- 
ibile existens : semper igitur, idest infinito tempore, erit simul actu corruptibile, et 
incorruptibile. Sed quod corrumpitur non semper est : quod autem est incorrupt- 
ibile semper est, ergo erit aliquid possible semper esse et non semper esse, quod est 
impossibile:.... Sic igitur patet quod omne corruptibile quandoque corrumpetur.” 
In De Caelo, 1, 29, par., 8. 

! From this point of view the proof of the Hylemorphic composition of material 
beings based on temporality is of the highes t = ge Cf. F. Renoirte, Critique 
des Sciences et Cosmologie, Louvain, 1947, 2 ieme Ed., pp. 223 sq. 
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on a First Efficient Cause : in both cases a deficiency in the things 
of experience, im rerum natura, led to the affirmation of some- 
thing absolutely sufficient, since the deficiency was on analysis 
seen to be equivalent to a dependence on something sufficient. 
In the Tertia Via we penetrate further into the nature of the 
things of experience ; we go beyond action and passion to the 
essence as related to its proper existence, and we discover there 
again a radical deficiency pointing to a sufficiency beyond. Compare 
the brief statement of the arguments at the very end of the article : 
Oportet autem omnia mobilia et deficere possibilia reduct in aliquod 
primum principium immobile, et per se necessarium. 

Invenimus enim in rebus quaedam quae sunt possibilia esse et 
mon esse... . We have examined this phrase in its source, in 
Aristotle, and we have seen that it designated corruptible things 
composed of a material indeterminate principle in which the formal 
determination is received. We have seen further that St. Thomas 
took over this conception without in any way changing its mean- 
ing. For him also the possibility of being and not being was 
linked up with the material principle, and the possibilia esse et 
non esse were sharply distinguished from the necessaria esse, which 
were identified with the substantiae separatae of the philosophers 
and the angels of the Christian revelation. We have shown that 
the possibility of not being of which there is question here, which 
implies an indeterminate material principle intrinsic to the essence, 
must be distinguished from the possibility of not being which 
belongs to all created being in relation to the agency of the creator. 
This latter we have termed extrinsic possibility because it is founded 
on the Divine agency and does not involve any principle intrinsic 
to the essence, but is simply an aspect of the limitation and re- 
ceptivity which constitutes the essence itself. 

In the phrase with which we are dealing the word quaedam 
is worthy of note. St. Thomas does not say that all the things 
of the visible world or of the terrestrial world are possibilia esse 
et non esse. All that his line of argument requires is that there 
be some being of this kind. This point is of some importance 
in view of the common reading of the third way as somehow based 
on the proposition that “‘the world cannot explain itself’ or 
“the physical world cannot explain itself.” There is no such 
premiss involved in St. Thomas’ argument. 

Quaedam inveniantur generart et corrumpi, et per comsequens 
possibilia esse et non esse. Here we have stated the empirical 
fact on which the argument is grounded. We find in the world 
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around us certain things (quaedam) which come into existence 
and pass out of existence. The coming-to-be and _passing- 
away of substances was for St. Thomas, as for Aristotle, a plain 
fact of observation which provided a solid basis for postulating 
a substrate of change. This demonstration has been questioned 
in modern times, by Descoqs and others, and has aroused much 
controversy. The type of substantial change which has been 
controverted however is change usque ad materiam primam, in 
which nothing actual survives the change, and there has more- 
over been question of establishing this type of change within the 
non-living world. For the purposes of the present demonstration, 
however, there is no question of proving change usque ad materiam 
primam, nor is there any need to restrict ourselves to (or even 
to consider) the non-living world. It is abundantly clear that 
the living world is governed by generation and corruption, and 
so the assertion as it stands—quaedam inveniantur generari et 
corrumpi—is acceptable.! 

Et per consequens possibilia esse et non esse. We have examined 
some of the texts in which St. Thomas links together generation 
and corruption, possibile esse et non esse, and matter-form com- 
position. We must examine somewhat more closely the link 
between generation and corruption and the possibility of being 
and not being. We are not concerned with generation and cor- 
ruption considered under the formality of beginning to be and 
ceasing to be. We are concerned with generation and corruption 
precisely in that which distinguishes them from creation and 
annihilation, for, in the context of the Thomist system, even the 
mecessaria esse have received being by creation. Let us compare 
generation with creation so as to discover the exact point of 
difference. The difference lies in this, that creation is a simple 
giving of being while generation involves a bringing into existence 
of something from pre-existing elements.? Creation does not 
prove corruptibility nor can we argue that because a thing is in- 


1 Non-living beings somehow participate in the passive incorruptibility of first 
matter, since they have much more matter than form in their composition—*‘ multum 
habens de materia et parum de forma’”’ (De Pot., 4, 2 ad 31). Cf. Comp. Theol., 
c. 159. A full treatment of this point would demand a separate study. In any 
case the argument has a sufficient basis in the living world, where the empirical 
evidence gives persuasiveness to the metaphysical reasoning. 

2“ Generatio et corruptio possunt accipi dupliciter. Uno modo secundum quod 
generatio et corruptio sunt ex ente contrario et in ens contrarium.... Alio modo 
haec communiter dicuntur pro quolibet exitu rerum in esse, et pro quolibet transitu 
in non esse... . et sic etiam creatio ... . generatio dicitur.” De Ver., 5,2 ad 6. 
Cf. Comp. Theol., 99. It is clear that for St. Thomas it is generation in the first 
sense that is generation properly speaking. 
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corruptible it cannot have been created, but only that it cannot 
have been generated.! It is because generation involves pre- 
existing elements and a process whereby these elements are pre- 
pared for the final form that the essence which receives existence 
by generation is capable of being and possesses matter.? 

For St. Thomas generation involves a process of alteration 
whereby contrary elements strike an equilibrium and are welded 
together by agents and by interaction to form the substance that 
is generated. It is from this process that the new being arises ; 
its whole being depends on this process. Sometimes the process 
is a very long one and involves a whole series of subordinate genera- 
tions and corruption.* That which is generated is an equilibrium 
of elements which are in themselves contrary, which have been 
brought together to form the physical essence, but which of their 
nature will break apart again and cause the substance to corrupt. 
Ex illis contrartis ex quibus aliqua fiunt cum prius non essent, ab 
illis etiam postea corrumpuntur.4| The physical essence which 
depends on these elements possesses existence in a precarious 
manner ; it contains within itself the principle of its own dissolu- 
tion. It can never achieve the type of existence which belongs 
to an independent form which “stands by itself.” It may or 
may not possess existence ; even when it exists its relation to its 


1“ Unde haec ratio quod ponitur ab Aristotele (De Caelo, liber I, text. 120), 
non concludit simpliciter quod incorruptibilia non inceperunt esse ; sed quod non 
inceperunt esse per modum naturalem, quo generabilia et corruptibilia inceperunt 
esse.’ (S. Theol., 1, 46, 1 ad 2.) (Cf. In I De Caelo, 29, 12.) The rejection of the 
Aristotelean view is more sharp in the Summa. In the De Caelo he gives the deeper 
difference of principle which separates Aristotle from a Christian philosopher on the 
question—the principle of creative freedom. Cf., on the position of St. Thomas in 
this matter, D. R. Losa, ‘‘ Un Trait Originel du Tempérament Intellectuel de Saint 
Thomas,’ Revue Thomiste, 1950, n. I, pp. 157-171, especially p. 166. 

2“ Alteratio ordinatur in generationem sicut in finem.’’ Jn De Gen. et Corr., 
prooemium. Even though the final form is the principle of actuality it depends on 
the material dispositions, the equilibrium of elements provided by the process of 
alteration which precedes the coming of the final form. ‘‘ Quaedam (dispositio) 
est, quae necessaria est ad esse ejus, ad quod disponit.”’ Jn 2 Sent., 21, 2, 3, ad 1. 
** Dispositio non facit aliquid ad formam effective sed materialiter tantum ; in 
quantum per dispositionem materia efficitur congrua ad receptionem formae.” 
De Ver., 28,9 ad 5. In generation the form that is the term or generation has a 
real dependence on the elements which go to its formation. 

3‘ In generatione animalis apparent diversae formae substantiales, cum primum 
appareat sperma, et postea sanguine, et sic deinceps quousque sit forma animalis 
vel hominis. Et sic oportet quod talis generatio non sit simplex sed continens in 
se plures generationes et corruptiones.”” De Pot., 3,9 ad9%. St. Thomas is careful 
to point out that this does not mean that generation is a gradual process in the sense 
that the form grows gradually, but in the sense that the coming of the form is pre- 
pared for by a dispositive process which may involve a whole series of preparatory 
generations and corruptions. The exception which is made in this text with regard 
to the transmutation of the elements has no longer any point. 

* In De Caelo, I, 29, Il. ‘‘ Corpus ex contrariis compositum videtur ex necess- 
itate corrumpi.”” S.c.G., 4,84. 
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proper existence is not necessary. 

Impossibile est autem omnia quae sunt talia, semper esse ; quia 
quod possibile est non esse, quandoque non est. There is very good 
manuscript authority for the omission of semper in the first part 
of this sentence so that it reads: Impossible est autem omnia quae 
sunt, talia esse. This gives far better sense and, following Gény, 
we shall adopt it. Reality—rerum natura—cannot consist entirely 
of possibilia esse because every possibile esse must have come into 
existence, must have not existed in the past. If the whole of 
reality at present were made up of possibilia esse it would follow 
that there was a time when nothing at all existed. But in that 
case nothing could have come to be and therefore nothing would 
exist in the present, which is absurd. It follows that there must 
be beings other than possibilia esse. Here the whole argumentation 
serves to establish the proposition enunciated at the outset: 
Impossibile est omnia quae sunt, talia esse. We have noted already 
that there is here no question of finding a cause for possibilia esse, 
as is the case in the proof of the eternity of God in the Summa 
Contra Gentes.‘ All that is asserted is that all things that are 
cannot be possibilia esse. 

The crucial proposition here is : guod possilile est non esse, quan- 
doque non est. We hope to have shown by our analysis of certain 
texts from the commentary on the De Caelo et Mundo what exactly 
this statement meant for St. Thomas. If a thing is such that 
it is intrinsically capable of not being then it cannot have existed 
always, nor can it exist forever. The reason is that, for St. Thomas, 
what can exist for ever or throughout an unlimited time in the 
past will necessarily exist for ever in virtue of the principle : ens 
appetit esse. Since essence is no more than a capacity of recep- 
tivity or limitation of existence it follows that it receives its proper 
existence to the limit of its capacity. The essence which has the 
capacity of existing throughout an unlimited time does not belong 
at all to the domain of possibilia and corruptibilia but is of the 
same nature as necessary incorruptible things. 

We have seen that possibility and temporality are closely linked 
together for Aristotle and St. Thomas, that, in fact, time may 
be defined as that which makes possible the existence of cor- 
ruptible beings. Corruptible being exists by enduring through 
successive moments, each of which is a new possibility of being 
and not being. On the other hand a being which of its nature is 


11,15. 
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capable of existing through an unlimited time is essentially a capacity 
for that mode of existence which is outside time. 

The argument at this point is not affected by the assertion that 
things came to be and ceased to be in the past. There is question 
only of a certain domain of things which 7s here and now, and 
what is asserted is that all that 7s cannot be corruptible. If there 
is, within the world in which we find possible corruptible things, 
some element which has survived from out of an unlimited past, 
then that element is outside the order of possibilia esse, and does 
but serve to bear out the argument. If, on the other hand, worlds 
have come and gone which have absolutely no connexion of any 
sort with the things around us, then our argument still holds in 
its full cogency. Unless there is some necessary being within 
the world of experience—in natura rerum—then the world of 
experience could. never have come to be. The phrase in rebus, 
several times repeated, shows how St. Thomas is always moving 
within the domain of experience, not the domain that is limited 
by our experience, but the domain within which our experience 
is situated, the domain that is continuous with our experience, 
the domain by which in its totality the present as such has an 
absolute foundation. 

Non ergo omnia entia sunt possibilia, sed oportet aliquid esse 
necessarium in rebus. From the existence of possibilia we have 
come to affirm the existence of aliquid necessarium. In asserting 
that possibilia exist we are placing them in an existing order, 
in nalura rerum, and we find that these possibilia do not provide 
the foundation of this order, so we must find that foundation 
in the non-possibilia or trans-possibilia, that is to say in necessaria 
esse. We begin by affirming what is immediately given to us, 
and we find that this affirmation if it is to remain an ontological 
affirmation involves the further affirmation: oportet aliquid esse 
necessarium. 

We have seen that the ens necessarium which we have come 
to affirm at this point is neither formally nor concretely to be 
identified with God. It is simply a being which exists, but without 
that essential deficiency involved in corruptible beings, a being 
that may nevertheless be finite and created, an angel or separated 
substance, or some incorruptible element in the terrestrial world. 
There is no question of affirming God under a certain formality. 
It is true that God is an ens necessarium, but an ens necessarium 
is not necessarily to be identified with God. At this stage of the 
argument we are still within the world of finite being. 
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Omne autem necessarium vel habet causam suae necessitatis aliunde, 
vel non habet. Now the mnecessitas of the mecessarium esse 
involves a certain stability in being arising from the fact that the 
essence of the necessarium esse is a simple determinate capacity 
for existence. Whereas the corruptible essence involves a principle 
of indeterminacy into which the formal determination is received, 
the incorruptible essence is pure determination, pure form, a pure 
capacity or receptivity of existence. There is a perfect correlation 
of essence to its proper existence. This correlation implies intrinsic 
incorruptibility, which is no more than the firm and stable union 
of essence and existence. But this firm and stable union, inasmuch 
as it is the union of distinct principles, demands an explanation. 
This explanation must be sought from the side of essence or nature, 
for this is the determining principle. The concrete being exists 
in this way because the essence is of this kind. The essence possesses 
existence in a complete and stable manner, and this possession 
arises from itself or else comes to it from something else. It is 
a question of either being or having. The essence exists by and 
through itself—per se—or else it depends on a giver of being distinct 
from itself. 

There is question of a cause, not of coming-to-be, but of stable 
possession of being. As far as the present argument is concerned 
the world of necessaria, of substantiae separatae, may have existed 
from all eternity. St. Thomas has already elaborated a_ proof 
based on the fact of coming-to-be in the physical world—that 
gradual coming-to-be which is motion—and this has led to the 
affirmation of God as the primum principium immobile. As long 
as we remain within the order of generabilia and corruptibilia we 
need seek no cause of coming-to-be or of being part from this 
primum principium immobile. In order to construct a way dis- 
tinct from the first way it was necessary to proceed by way of 
the necessaria esse. Since these do not come to be by generation, 
as the term of a process of movement, their mode of existence 
is not accounted for by the primum movens as such. There is 
question of a distinct aspect of the divine causality. We can see 
from this why the argument cannot move directly from the on- 
tological deficiency of corruptible beings to the affirmation of 
the ens per se necessarium. 

Ergo necesse est ponere aliquid quod sit per se necessarium. There 
must be a being which possesses existence through itself, of itself, 
whose essence is to exist, in whom being and having coincide. 
It is sometimes stated that to arrive at an ens per se necessarium 
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is not to arrive at God, since there may be one or more such beings. 
It is difficult to understand this objection unless it arises from 
a failure to distinguish between ens necessarium and ens per se 
necessarium. Speaking of the first way Dr. Horgan says: ‘‘ Any- 
one who understands the meaning of act and potency can pass 
from the term ‘ Unchangeable Being ’ to the term ‘ Infinite Being’ 
by a process of definition.’ In the same way it may be said 
that a full understanding of the primary metaphysical concepts 
involved enables one to pass from Ens per se Necessarium to Ens 
Infinitum. That which is per se necessarium possesses existence 
through its own nature or essence. It is in no sense receptive, but 
is the pure affirmation of being, Pure Act without any admixture 
of potentiality. And the Infinite is but another designation of 
Pure Act, that which is not limited by any potential principle 
into which it is received. Finally, that which is Infinite must 
be Unique. It is in this Being that we have the final ground and 
reason of the corruptible beings of our experience. 


CONCLUSION 


In the foregoing pages we have been directly concerned with 
grasping St. Thomas’ thought and have therefore avoided the 
formal discussion of the objections which have been raised or 
might be raised against the adequacy of the argument as bearing 
on the conclusion. We hope however, that some common objec- 
tions will have disappeared in the light of a clear appreciation 
of what St. Thomas was really about when he set down this par- 
ticular proof in this particular way. We should have liked to 
have given special attention to the difficulties which have been 
raised against the proof from the point of view of the Principle 
of Causality. But perhaps a close analysis of the text of the Tertia 
Via may not be without relevance to the fruitful discussion of 
these difficulties. For the rest we can but declare our allegiance 
to the traditional view of the Principle as analytic and as a legit- 
imate starting point of the proof that there is a God.? 

Although we do not claim to have considered every possible 
objection we are confident that there is no objection that cannot 


1 Philosophical Studies, Vol. 2, p. 70. 

? The best statement that we know of the Principle of Causality is that which 
appears in the second edition of M.F.Van Steenberghen’s Ontologie (Louvain, 1952, 
pp. 129-149.) 
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be met. And we hope at any rate to have brought out something 
of the richness and subtlety of the thought behind this one para- 
graph of the Summa Theologica. In the Prologus to the Summa, 
St. Thomas tells us that his intention is to set down the elements 
of sacred wisdom clearly and briefly—breviter et dilucide. In the 
text which we have examined we have not found a single word 
that is superfluous or out of place, nor a single phrase that could 
be put more clearly. The text as it stands is the fruit of deep 
and patient meditation, so that every word is loaded with meaning, 


transmitting in its own place the strong and deep light of the 
mind that shaped it. 


DERMOT O’DONOGHUE 





CANONICAL FACULTIES ON THE 
IRISH MISSION IN THE REIGN OF 
QUEEN ELIZABETH 1558-1603 


Side by side with the precise formulation of certain points of 
Catholic doctrine, which was the main achievement of the Council 
of Trent, went a re-organization of church discipline resulting in a 
body of laws affecting every aspect of ecclesiastical life. To the 
considerable volume of canonical decrees which issued from Trent 
the reforming popes of the post-Tridentine period added their 
own share of new laws. The general effect of this new “ code 
of canon law—for it well deserves the name—was the eradication 
of existing abuses in ecclesiastical life and a very definite increase 
in centralization which meant that the church in each country was 
now more directly controlled by Rome and Roman congregations 
in the very minutest details of discipline than before. 

The complicated political situation in the various countries of 
Europe in the 16th century, however, tempered the application of 
these new laws in practice. It was the genius of the Roman curia 
that it was never led by a blind desire to see the universal application 
of the letter of the law ; Rome knew how to accord dispensations 
from, and alleviations in, normal Church law when the situation 
demanded it. Ireland, clearly, was one of those countries where 
the post-Tridentine church law could not be applied in all its full- 
ness—the political situation under Elizabeth and her ministers 
would not permit it. Ex hypothesi, then, dispensations and ex- 
emptions would figure largely in the discipline of the Irish church 
in those days, while special faculties and powers would be required 
by the ecclesiastical authorities if they were to cope with the 
abnormal situation.! 

The application of the post-Tridentine canonical legislation to 
Ireland and the special canonical faculties granted for the Irish 
mission during the lifetime of Queen Elizabeth is a subject that 


” 


1 As early as 1560 the Holy See prepared to grant special faculties for the Irish 
mission, as can be seen from a paper presented in that year to the Cardinal Protector 
of Ireland and published by Cardinal Moran in the appendix to his History of The 
Catholic Archbishops of Dublin, 1864, p. 415. It is to be regretted that Cardinal 
Moran so seldom indicated the precise source in the Vatican Archives from which 
he took his documents. : 
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has not been studied. The importance of such a study is evident 
since it would not merely throw a new light on the ecclesiastical 
history of sixteenth century Ireland but would at the same time 
provide interesting material for any comparative study of church 
legislation in the Counter-Reformation period. The present article, 
based on original documentary material preserved in the Vatican 
Archives, makes no claim to be anything more than a preparatory 
survey of a vast field. Nevertheless, besides opening up a fruitful 
line of research for others, it is hoped that this study of canonical 
faculties on the Irish mission will also suggest certain valuable 
conclusions concerning the state of the church in Elizabethan 
Ireland which could not otherwise be arrived at. 

The special faculties granted to Father David Wolfe, S.J., in 
1560 for his mission to Ireland as Papal Nuncio need not concern 
us here. They were of a temporary nature and were granted to 
him personally. Of more importance is a document in the 
Archives of the Vatican Library which contains what may well 
be the earliest draft we possess of proposed permanent faculties 
for those engaged on the Irish mission in the reign of Elizabeth. 


Ut possit quis utiliter operam suam navare Hybernis deberet has 
facultates habere : 


1. Facultatem reconciliandi schismaticos et haereticos et in aliis casibus 
reservatis. 

. Facultatem dispensandi cum illis qui habent impedimenta matri- 
monii ; ibi enim ex permissu reginae Angliae contrahunt matrimonium 
in gradibus a Levitico prohibitis. 

3. Hybernia non habet typos sed libros navigantium diligentia ex 
vicinis regnis deportatos, quae enim superioribus temporibus et 
praesentibus etiam sint infecta haeresibus ; libri fere omnes eodem 
veneno sunt respersi quod grassabatur in populo, vel pleraque ex 
parte contagione prohibita in Sacro Concilio Tridentino. Quare 
summopere erit illi necessarium habere facultatem tractandi huius- 
modi libros, qui seipsum devoverit ecclesiae ad populum ab haeresi 
revocandum vel conservandum ne labatur, quamvis firmiter sit illi 
propositum nunquam ex curiositate sed urgenti populo necessitate, 
aperire aut legere haereticum librum. 

4. Facultatem concionandi et necessaria sacramenta administrandi 
absque venia alicuius schismatici, nam non decet ut Catholicus a 
schismatico in his dependeat. 

5. Facultatem celebrandi in altari portatili qua maxime erit opus in 
Hybernia propterea quod templa sunt occupata ab haereticis vel 
schismaticis, nec schismatici episcopi habent facultatem designandi 
locum idoneum.? 


» 


1Vatican Library, Vaticanus Latinus, No. 12159, f. 161. The document is 
endorsed “‘ facultates pro hibernis,”’ 
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It is interesting to note that the faculties proposed in the above 
draft as necessary for those on the Irish mission will figure in actual 
grants of faculties right through the whole Elizabethan period. 
The reference to schismatic bishops is puzzling. Does it refer to 
those Roman nominees to Irish sees who had surrendered their 
Bulls of appointment to Elizabeth ? 

The political situation in Ireland under Elizabeth made the 
question of the appointment of bishops to vacant Irish sees one 
of major importance. There was, on the one hand, the desire to 
maintain unbroken the episcopal succession—a desire shared by 
the majority of Irish clerics ; on the other, there was the consider- 
ation that the appointment of a new bishop from Rome was almost 
certain to evoke reprisals in the form of persecution and to bring 
down on the head of the Roman nominee the full wrath of the 
Irish administration. From as early as 1567 Rome adopted the 
expedient of appointing simple priests to administer vacant Irish 
dioceses with the title of Vicars Apostolic to which in certain cases 
was added the further title of Commissary of the Holy See.! This 
system was adopted more generally as the century went on ; Pope 
Clement VIII (1592-1605), for example, seemed to consider it the 
normal procedure to follow.? At no time, however, were all the 
Irish sees ruled by vicars apostolic ; the episcopal succession was 
maintained. Early in the third decade of the seventeenth century 
the policy of naming vicars instead of bishops was re-examined 
and was to a certain extent abandoned. Wherever it was possible 
to do so, Rome reverted to the normal system of episcopal 
government. 

The vicars apostolic were appointed directly from Rome, usually 
on a recommendation from Ireland by some member of the hierarchy 
or by the clergy of the diocese or even at times by the ordinary 
faithful. While they invariably remained simple priests and did 
not receive episcopal consecration they were granted the full juris- 
dictional powers of bishops. The pontifical Briefs appointing 
the vicars apostolic to the various dioceses were all, with very slight 


1 Ossory in 1567 was one of the earliest dioceses to be placed under a Vicar Apost- 
olic. Cf. W. M. Brady, The Episcopal Succession in Ireland, Vol, 1, pp. 363-364. 


* Eugene Maguibhrin (MacGivern or MacGibbon ? Cf. Brady, op. cit., Vol. II, 
p. 339) who was appointed Vicar Apostolic of Dromore in 1598, in his petition to 


Clement VIII for the position wrote : ‘‘ et quia forsan ad praesens Sanctitati Vestrae | 


minus necessarium videtur Ecclesiis dicti regni (Hiberniae) personas aliquas prae- 
ficere et ad illius populi necessitati succurrendum salubrius iudicat Vicarios Apost- 
olicos eo mittere ut necessitati populorum succurratur.” Vatican Archives, 
Secretaria Brevium (Sec. Brev.), Vol. 267, f. 246. 
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modifications, in identical terms.!_ The following Brief of Clement 


VIII. dated 30 May 1597 naming Father Owen MacEgan Vicar 
Apostolic of Ross will serve as an example.* 


CLEMENS PAPA VIII 


Dilecto filio Eugenio Hegano, presbytero Hiberno, sacrae theologiae 
doctori in civitate et dioecesi Rossensi Vicario. 

Dilecte fili. Ecclesia Romana foecunda mater filiorum, quae quos 
per evangelium genuit, alit, instituit et propriis admotis uberibus, 
modo lac, modo cibum subministrans, omnes Deo lucrifacere intendit, 
in Hyberniae regnum prospiciens et in Civitate et dioecesi Rossensi 
pastore destituta propius intuens, eorumdem populorum saluti, non 
minus quam propriae invigilat. Qua propter ne grex ille sine capite 
per invia dispersus aberrans, luporum faucibus penitus exponatur, de 
fide, prudentia atque experientia tua admodum in Domino confidentes, 
te in dicta ecclesia Rossensi eiusque dioecesi in spiritualibus et temporal- 
ibus Vicarium Generalem et Officialem, ac nostrum et Sedis Apostolicae 
Commissarium ad nostrum eiusdemque sedis beneplacitum per presentes 
apostolica auctoritate constituimus et deputamus. Dantes tibi plenam 
et liberam facultatem et potestatem quoad ea quae sunt iurisdictionis 
etiam voluntariae, quas Episcopus Rossensis si adesset, tam ex con- 
suetudine quam de iure communi ac etiam ex decretis Concilii Tridentini 
in utroque foro habere et exercere posset. 

Necnon cum speciali facultate omnes et quoscumque haereticos et 
schismaticos ad ecclesiae gremium revertentes, absolvendi et cum eis 
de fructibus quovis modo per eos male perceptis, locis et usibus piis 
applicandis, componendi, illosque si tibi videbitur, in totum vel in partem 
condonandi ; 

Ecclesias et quaecumque loca pia quam celerrime et debita cum 
diligentia, iuxta sacrorum canonum et concilii praedicti dispositionem, 
visitandi et reformandi ; synodum celebrandi ; Curata et non curata bene- 
ficia, servata forma iuris ac dicti concilii Tridentini conferendi ; 

Caemeteria, oratoria, capellas et ecclesias quascunque pollutas re- 
conciliandi ; paramenta et ornamenta omnia ecclesiastica ad usum 
ecclesiarum totius dioecesis necessaria, etiam corporalia, calices et 
patenas benedicendi et consecrandi ; 

Dimissorias et commendatitias litteras ad omnes etiam sacros etiam 
presbyteratus ordines concedendi ; 


1 The Brief appointing MacEgan as Vicar Apostolic of Ross was endorsed ‘ Pro 
Eugenio Hegano pbro. Hiberno. Vicariatus Aplicus. in Ecc. Rossensi in Hibernia 
cum facultatibus solitis. Est similis duobus iam expeditis sub Gregorio XIV.” 
A few years later in 1600, when James Whyte was being appointed Vicar Apostolic 
of Waterford, instructions were given to forward the Brief in forma. Sec. Brev., 
Vol. 297, f. 389 verso. 

2 In Latin documents MacEgan’s name is invariably found in the form Heganus. 
To the English he was known as Owen MacEgan, cf. Cal. S. Papers, Ireland, 1601-3, 
pp. 557-8. From the Latin it would seem that his name was Eugene Egan but to 
avoid confusion the form Owen MacEgan used in the State Papers has been adopted. 
The English regarded Fr. MacEgan as papal nuncio, which he was not. Regarding 
MacEgan cf. D. Rothe, Analecta, ed. P. F. Moran, 1884, p. 388. 
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Excommunicationes iuxta formam sacri Tridentini concilii et bullae 
felicis recordationis Pii V praescriptam concedendi, casus aliquos iuxta 
eiusdem concilii decretum prout animarum saluti videbitur expedire 
in foro conscientiae tibi reservandi et ab eis absolyendi ; Judices, con- 
sultores, vicarios foraneos, promotores fiscales, magistros actorum seu 
notarios causarum curiae episcopalis, omnesque alios officiales, tam 
maiores quam minores dictarum ecclesiarum quocunque nomine censean- 
tur quoties tibi videbitur, creandi, removendi ac alios subrogandi ; 

Mulctas et poenas pecuniarias apud aliquem probum virum per te 
eligendum deponendi et piis usibus arbitrio tuo applicandi ; Quascunque 
litteras apostolicas eidem Episcopo vel eius Vicario directas et diregendas, 
aeque ac si tibi specialiter dirigerentur, aperiendi et in eis contenta 
exequendi. 

In fundatione seu constructione beneficiorum iurispatronatus iuxta 
formam iuris facienda auctoritatem et consensum praestandi, et in 
eisdem ad pronorum. (sic) praesentationem personas idoneas instituendi ; 
Causas criminales et civiles etiam beneficiales tam principaliter quam 
incidenter introductas vel introducendas, et quae de iure vel consuetudine 
vel alioquovis modo ad dictas ecclesias pertinent, audiendi, committendi 
et fine debito terminandi; Contra delinquentes per inquisitionem vel 
ad partium instantiam, prout iuris fuerit, procedendi, eosque corrigendi, 
mulctandi et puniendi, beneficiis privandi, excommunicandi, suspendendi, 
interdicendi et deponendi, easdemque censuras et poenas prout iuris 
fuerit moderandi ; necnon ab eisdem etiam si absolutio Sedi Apostolicae 
sit reservata etiam in utroque foro absolvendi ; super irregularitatibus 
iuxta concilii Tridentini decreta dispensandi ; Aliaque omnia et singula 
faciendi, gerendi, exequendi et committendi quae episcopo Rossensi si 
adesset tam de iure quam ex consuetudine necnon ex decretis sacri 
concilii Tridentini, aliisque summorum Pontificum constitutionibus vel 
alias quomodolibet competerent, etiam si talia forent quae magis ex- 
pressam et specificam exigerent commissionem ; 

Necnon cum quibuscumque illarum partium personis quae non ob- 
stante impedimento tertii et quarti consanguinitatis vel affinitatis 
graduum matrimonium inter se scienter vel ignoranter hactenus usque 
ad diem datae praesentium nostrarum litterarum contraxerunt ut illud 
de novo, servata forma concilii Tridentini, contrahere et in facie ecclesiae 
solemnizare et in eo postmodum remanere, ipsis tum prius ab incestus 
reatu et excommunicationis aliisque censuris et poenis ecclesiasticis per 
ipsos incursis, salutari poenitentia illis imposita, absolutis, libere et licite 
possint et valeant, dispensandi, prolemque exinde susceptam et sus- 
cipiendam legitimam decernendi; Cum facultate etiam substituendi 
tibi in casu necessitatis alium vicarium cum simili vel limitata potestate, 
quem vicarium nos cum eadem potestate ex nunc constituimus, 

Revocantes expresse omnes et quoscunque Vicarios in dicta ecclesia 
deputatos vel quovismodo in dicto modo se ingerentes. Volumus 
autem quod pro tua et familiae tuae sustentatione ac ut ecclesiae Ross- 
ensi aliisque illius dioecesis ecclesiis, locis piis et pauperibus, prout 
necessitas postulabit subvenire possis, omnes et singulos fructus, redditus 
et proventus ad dictam ecclesiam quovismodo pertinentes percipere, 
exigere et tibi applicare propria auctoritate et facultate libere et licite 
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possis et valeas, eosque facias tuos in utroque foro; domus, praedia, 
vineas et possessiones quascunque earundem ecclesiarum colere, habere, 
tenere, locare et de eius fructibus ad tui utilitatem et commodum dispon- 
ere, dum officium hoc administraveris prout bonum decet Praelatum ac 
bonorum ecclesiarum administratorem; contradictores quoslibet et 
rebelles ac tibi in praemissis omnibus non parentes cuiusvis gradus et 
conditionis existant, poenis pecuniariis piis usibus arbitrio tuo applicandis 
ac etiam per censuras ecclesiasticas aliaque iuris et facti remedia oppor- 
tuna appellatione postposita compescen. invocato etiam ad hoc, si opus 
fuerit, auxilio brachii saecularis, 

Non obstantibus constitutionibus et ordinationibus apostolicis ac 
dictae ecclesiae etiam iuramento, confirmatione apostolica vel quavis 
firmitate alia roboratis ; statutis et consuetudinibus, privilegiis quoque 
indultis et litteris apostolicis etusdem ecclesiae eiusque Praesuli capitulo 
clero vel dioecesi quomodolibet concessis approbatis seu innovatis. 
Quibus omnibus eorum tenores pro insufficienter expressis habentes 
illis alias in suo robore permansuris, hac vice dumtaxat specialiter et 
expresse derogamus, caeterisque contrariis quibuscunque. Datum 
Romae apud Sanctum Petrum, die 30 Maii 1597, anno 6.1 


An examination of this Brief and the faculties it contains reveals 
many points of interest. Despite the fact that so many dioceses 
in Ireland were now deprived of bishops and were to be governed 
by vicars, there was little danger of the country deteriorating into 
a state of disciplinary anarchy from the canonical point of view. 
The vicars were equipped with adequate powers of dealing with 
any problems that were likely to arise in their dioceses from the 
reconciliation of heretics to the granting of dimissorial letters for 
the ordination of their subjects. It is of importance, too, to note 
how fully the decrees of Trent are to be followed even in a country 
like Ireland where war and persecution were raging. The applic- 
ation of Tridentine legislation to ecclesiastical life in Ireland at 
this time is a subject which will repay further research but even 
at this stage it seems clear that wherever a vicar apostolic took 
control of a diocese the norms of Trent came into operation. 

The provision in the above Brief concerning marriages is of par- 
ticular interest. According to the legislation of the period con- 
sanguinity and affinity to the fourth degree inclusive were diriment 
impediments.? In Ireland at the time the practice of contracting 
marriages within these forbidden degrees was widespread and, 
moreover, posed a pastoral problem of considerable magnitude.® 

1 Sec. Brev., Vol. 257, f. 289 et seqq. 


* Conc. Trid., Sess. XXIV, cap. V. Cf. Theiner, Acta Conc. Trid., II, pp. 336 
et seq. 

® tn one papal Brief this practice was referred to as contracting marriages within 
the forbidden degrees ‘‘ more Hibernico: multa matrimonia in diversis consan- 
guinitatis et seu affinitatis gradibus prohibitis . . . more Hibernico ibi contracta 
sunt....’’ Sec. Brev., Vol. 43, f. 526, 4 Nov. 1578. Ina Brief of July 1589 to the 
Bishop of Cork it is referred to as ‘‘more patriae.” Sec. Brev., Vol. 146, f. 70. 
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The vicars apostolic were, accordingly, granted faculties to dispense 

the impediments of consanguinity and affinity to the third degree 

inclusive in matrimoniis contractis, provided the parties were willing 

to solemnize their marriage de novo, servata forma concilit Tridentini 
. et in facie ecclesiae. 

In nearly every case where faculties were granted for the con- 
validation of marriages contracted within forbidden degrees Rome 
insisted on the observance of the form of Trent—servata forma 
Concilit Tridentini was the usual clause inserted.! Faculties 
granted to Tuam were the exception. In March 1581 Archbishop 
Nicholas Skerrett got powers to dispense certain impediments of 
consanguinity and affinity 7m matrimoniis contractis, ita ut denuo 
contrahant saltem secreto, but there is no mention that the form of 
Trent is to be observed.2, A_ few years later in 1587 his successor 
Miler O'Higgins got similar faculties but this time Rome did not 
dispense with the Tridentine form—d«t matrimonia inter se de novo 
servala, quatenus sine periculoid fiert possit, forma praedicti conciliti 
Tridentins was added.* With the exception however of Tuam 
during the episcopate of Nicholas Skerrett the form of Trent was 
used, it would seem, throughout Ireland at least for the convalidation 
of marriages.4 Tuam, too, was exceptional in the fact that 
separation for some time before the convalidation of the marriage 
was imposed on those who had contracted their union within the 
forbidden degrees—postquam in separatione ad tempus, tuo arbitrio, 
perseveraverint.® 

Rome for some reason was not always so willing to concede the 
faculty of dispensing in the forbidden degrees of consanguinity 
and affinity which she now gave to the Irish vicars apostolic. In 
1601 Pope Clement VIII appointed Father Ludovico Mansoni, 
S.J., Apostolic Nuncio to Ireland, granting him faculties similar 
to those of the papal nuncio in Belgium.® In the matter of marriage 
dispensations the new Irish nuncio found that his faculties were 
limited to dispensing in the impediment of publica honestas : 


1“ cum praesentia tamen parochi et testium iuxta formam Concilii Tridentini,” 
was the more explicit formula used for the Bishop of Cork in 1581. Sec. Brev., Vol. 
50, f. 148 verso. 

2 Sec. Brev., Vol. 50, f. 83 verso. 

3 Sec. Brev., Vol. 130, f. 329. 

4 The form of Trent was also used, of course, wherever the decree Tametsi had 
been promulgated. Cf. IrRIsH THEOLOGICAL QUARTERLY, 1908, p. 466. It would 
be interesting to know if the exception for Tuam in cases of convalidation of marr- 
iages was made precisely because the decree Tametsi had not been promulgated there. 

® Sec. Brev., Vol. 130, f. 329. Brief to Miler O'Higgins. 

® Sec. Brev., Vol. 308, f. 145. The Brief containing Mansoni's faculties is endorsed 
“ facultates sunt similes facultatibus Nuncii Belgii. Et ita Sanctissimus fuit 
contentus expediri.”” Cf. Archivium Hibernicum, Vol. XVII, 1952. 
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Et super quocumque impedimento publicae honestatis iustitiae ubi 
solum sponsalia intervenerint ut matrimonium inter se contrahere et in 
facie ecclesiae solemnizare ; ac postquam contractum fuerit, in eo re- 
manere, ac etiam cum illis qui, huiusmodi impedimentis non obstantibus, 
illud alias tamen rite iam contraxerint etiam si carnali copula consum- 
averint et prolem exinde susceperint, ipsos ab incestus reatu ac etiam a 
synodalibus censuris absolvendi, ut matrimonium de novo inter se, 
dummodo propter hoc mulieres raptae non sint, contrahere, et ut prae- 
fertur, solemnizare ac pariter in eo remanere, libere et licite valeant, 
dispensandi, prolemque exinde susceptam et suscipiendam legitimam 
decernendi atque nunciandi.? 


From reports of conditions on the Irish mission Mansoni was 
convinced that his powers were totally inadequate, so, previous to 
his departure for Ireland which he regarded as imminent, he petit- 
ioned Rome for further faculties.2 His’ letter, written from 
Valladolid in Spain on 22 February 1602 is of interest both from 
the canonical point of view and for the evidence it affords of con- 
ditions in Ireland. Mansoni refers first to the vital importance 
of his receiving faculties to dispense in marriages already contracted 
within the forbidden degrees. Then he continues : 


Besides a host of others who have spoken to me on this matter an 
Irish Jesuit father who has seen these things with his own eyes has 
assured me that this question (of marriages within the forbidden degrees) 
is one of the greatest evils that afflicts lreland at the moment. He in- 
formed me that before my departure | must, at all costs, secure power to 
remedy a situation where so many souls live in a state of damnation 
as a consequence of these marriages. 

There is no other way of remedying the situation. Either I shall 
have to dissimulate and leave them in their sad condition—which would 
be a great scandal, that I, a Nuncio of his Holiness, sent specifically to 
help these souls, should leave them in a state of public and manifest sin 
without coming to their assistance,—or else I shall have to see to it 
the contracted parties separate. This last would have to be carried out 
either voluntarily by the parties themselves (which is almost impossible 
since the abuse is of long standing with children already born to these 
marriages), or violently, by the Nuncio, which would entail the use of 
punishments, penalties and censures. This course would be most hateful 
and calculated to cause very serious consequences since many of the 
principal families are involved. On the contrary by granting the necess- 
ary dispensations, consciences will be quietened, scandals will be avoided 
and the evident benignity of the Holy See will render those involved 
more willing to obey in other matters. 


1 Sec. Brev., Vol. 308, f. 149. Cf. Canones et Decreta ...Concilit Tridentini, Rome, 
1845, p. 158. Caput I11, Publicae Honestatis Impedimentum. 

2 Mansoni did not in fact succeed in reaching Ireland. 

® Vatican Archives, Particolare, Vol. 1, f. 362. Cf. Archivium Hibernicum, Vol. 
XVII, 1952, where Mansoni’s letter is printed in the original Italian. 
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Other priests have been granted this faculty of dispensing quoad 
contracta in 3° et 4° gradu and it appears only reasonable that a Nuncio 
to such a distant country should have the same powers as his inferiors 
have already enjoyed.! It is considered necessary that I be granted 
faculties to dispense quoad contracta saltem in quarto et in tertio ; also 
in 2° in certain cases for a grave reason ;finally quoad contrahenda at 
least for certain degrees and in a determined number of cases... .? 


Rome, in fact, did not grant Mansoni’s request but as the failure 
of O’Neill’s war prevented his undertaking the journey to Ireland, 
the Irish mission did not suffer any ill consequences in the matter. 

To return now to the vicars apostolic and their faculties. The 
earliest vicars by the terms of their Briefs were appointed for an 
indefinite time—ad beneplacitum Sedis Apostolicae. Nor was any 
mention made in these early Briefs of sending reports to Rome on 
the spiritual state of the vicariates. Half way through the pontifi- 
cate of Clement VIII Rome adopted a new procedure on both these 
points. In February 1598 Eugene MacGibbon was appointed 
vicar apostolic of Dromore but only for a fixed period of five years 
—ad quinguennium proximum.® From then onwards during the 
pontificate of Clement VIII this was the practice adopted. At 
the same time it was stipulated that the vicars should render an 
account of their administration to the pope and to the Sacred 
Congregation of the Council—-that special commission of cardinals 
established to watch over the interpretation of the decrees of 
Trent :—volumus autem ut de tua administratione nobis seu Romano 
Pontifice pro tempore existenti ac venerabilibus fratribus nostris 
S. R. E. Cardinalibus super interpretatione Sacri Tridentini Concilii 
deputatis rationem reddere tenearis.® 


1 Mansoni may well have been referring to the Irish vicars apostolic. 

2 Mansoni when petitioning for the two concluding faculties had in mind, no 
doubt, the decree of Trent, Sess. XXIV. Cap. V, “ in contrahendis matrimoniis vel 
nulla omnino detur dispensatio, vel raro, idque ex causa, et gratis concedatur. In 
secundo gradu numquam dispensetur, nisi inter magnos principes et ob publicam 
causam.”’ Cf. Canones et Decreta.... Concilit Tridentini etc., p. 159. In August 
1595 a dispensation was granted from Rome for a marriage in the second degree in 
Ireland. Cf. Sec. Brev., Vol. 25 (Indice Serie A. 12), “‘ pro Emirio et Elicia Armacan. 
in Hibernia dispensatio in 2.°” 

3 Sec. Brev., Vol. 267, f..244. 

*So it was with James Whyte, appointed Vicar Apostolic of Waterford and 
Lismore, 5 July 1600, (Sec. Brev., Vol. 297, f. 389) ; Richard Cadamus, appointed 
Vicar Apostolic of Limerick, 22 February 1602, (Sec. Brev., Vol. 318, f. 303) ; William 
Brennan appointed Vicar Apostolic of Ossory, 25 October 1603, (Sec. Brev., Vol. 
1 339, f. 178). 

® Sec. Brev., Vol. 267, f. 244. In July 1604 James Whyte, Vicar Apostolic of 
Lismore and Waterford was in Rome to give an account of his administration of 
Lismore and Waterford : ‘“‘ Romam venit S. V. pedes osculaturus ac rationem admin- 
istrationis officii sui huiusmodi prout tenetur redditurus,’’ he declares in a petition 
to Pope Clement VIII, Sec. Brev., Vol. 348, f. 119. In the autumn of 1597 Father 
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The territorial extent of the vicars apostolic was usually limited 
to one diocese though it did happen that the vicar apostolic of one 
diocese was given power to exercise his functions in another. A 
case in point is that of Father Owen MacEgan who after being 
four years vicar apostolic of Ross was given charge of Ardfert as 
well. On 1 December 1601 a petition was presented to the pope 
on his behalf : 


Cum civitas Ardfertensis pulso inde pseudo Episcopo Anglicano 
qui hactenus ecclesiam eius et bona occupavit, ad praesens, divina favente 
clementia, Catholicorum armis et industria recuperata existat, sed quia 
nondum sit ibi qui panem Verbi Dei quaerentibus frangat, plurimum 
adhuc desolata restet. Idcirco supplicat humiliter S.V. devotissimus 
eius orator Eugenius Heganus, presbyter Hibernus, doctor in theologia, 
qui ab aliquot iam annis in vicina Rossensi diocesi Vicarii Apostolici 
munus exercuit quatenus S.V. dignetur ipsum deputare in Vicarium 
Apostolicum cum facultatibus concedi solitis etiam in dicta Adfertensi 
ecclesia donec S. V. eidem ecclesiae Pastorem proprium providerit. Pro 
qua gratia etc. 


This extension of the faculties of the vicars apostolic from one 
diocese to another is clear evidence of Rome’s anxiety that no 
section of the faithful should be without an ecclesiastical superior 
a ndthat, despite the disturbed condition of the country, all possible 
canonical prescriptions should be followed. This policy of entrust- 
ing the spiritual welfare of a diocese which for some reason could 
not have its own bishop—or ever its own vicar apostolic—to a 
neighbouring prelate was more generally carried out in the case 
of bishops. Thus in 1575 the Bishop of Derry, Redmond O’Gall- 
agher was empowered to exercise certain jurisdiction in the whole 
province of Armagh, guamdiu venerabilis frater Richardus Archiepis- 


Cornelius Stanley, Vicar Apostolic of Dublin and Meath, was also in Rome to give 
an account of his ministrations as we know from a document in his favour in the 
Archivo de la Embajada de Espana cerca de la Santa Sede in Rome. King Philip II 
recommends Father Stanley to the duke of Sessa, his ambassador to the Holy 
See. Stanley is going to Rome ‘“‘a dar quenta a Su Santidad de su cargo. .”’ 
Legajo 10, f. 210; A. 1597, f. 192-212. 

1 Sec. Brev., Vol. 315; f. 36. | This petition raises a number of interesting historical 
points. The pseudo-bishop was probably Elizabeth’s nominee, Nicholas Kenan. 
Michael Fitzwalter was the Catholic bishop and since the date of his death is usually 
given as 1610 it is puzzling how MacEgan can suggest that Ardfert is without a 
pastor, Cf. W. M. Brady, The Irish Reformation, 5th ed., London, 1867, pp. 142-3. 

A brief extending his faculties to Ardfert was drawn up in the Secretariate of 
Briefs for MacEgan and contained faculties similar to those he had already received 
for Ross. When it was shown to Clement VIII he considered the faculties too 
extensive. ‘‘ Istae facultates visae fuerant nimiae itaque multae ex illis fuerant 
deletae. Et ita Sanctissimus fuit contentus.’’ Among the faculties deleted were 
those concerning marriages and the absolution of heretics. Sec. Brev., Vol. 315, 
f. 40, dorsal notes. 
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copus Armachanus impeditus a dioecesi.1 At the same time the 
Bishop of Limerick, Hugh Lacy, was given certain powers for the 
whole province of Cashel during the absence of Archbishop Maurice 
MacGibbon ; the Bishop of the united dioceses of Cork and Cloyne, 
Edmund Tanner, could exercise certain faculties in wniversa 
provincia Dublinensi ex quo es oriundus et Casselensi quamdiu 
Archiepiscopi et suffraganet sui a suis provincits et ecclesits civitatibus 
et dioecesibus respective abfuerint, while Eugene O’Harte, Bishop 
of Achonry, better known as one of the Irish representatives at 
the council of Trent, had a similar concession for the province of 
Tuam.? 

But it was not only in the case of whole ecclesiastical provinces 
that such an extension of jurisdiction was granted ; it also happened 
that the faculties of a bishop were extended to neighbouring dioceses 
as occurred with Hugh O’Sheridan, Bishop of Kilmore, who in 
1575 was granted certain jurisdictional powers in the adjacent 
dioceses of Meath and Ardagh.* In the province of Armagh 
there was a further development. The long absence of the primate, 
Richard Creagh, was having unfortunate consequences, with the 
result that the bishops of the dioceses of the northern province 
came together in the Franciscan monastery of Donegal in 1582 to 
seek a remedy for the situation. After some days of retreat the 
assembled bishops decided to propose to Pope Gregory XIII that 
Redmund O’Gallagher, Bishop of Derry, be granted faculties to 
exercise metropolitan jurisdiction—ad corrigendum, moderandum, 
et metropoliticam iurisdictionem et superioritatem in eadem provincia 
exercendum concorditer elegerunt. Gregory acceded to this request 
in a Brief dated 15 August, 1582: 


Nos, igitur, eosdem episcopos a quibusvis excommunicationis etc., 
censentes, huiusmodi supplicationibus inclinati, electionem praedictam 
ita quod ipse Redmundus Episcopus iurisdictionem, superioritatem, 
visitationem et metropoliticam iurisdictionem in ecclesias, episcopos, 
populos et cleros praedictos donec et quamdiu praedictus Ricardus 
archiepiscopus captivus detinebitur seu ecclesiae Armachanae per eiusdem 
Ricardi archiepiscopi cessum vel decessum seu alias pastoris solatio 


1 Sec. Brev., Vol. 35 (34), f. 219 verso. The date of this Brief is 15 April 1575 and 
not 13 April. Cf. Brady, Episcopal Succession, Vol. I, p. 317. 

2 Limerick, Sec. Brev., Vol. 35, f. 262 verso; Cork and Cloyne, f. 211 verso; 
Achonry, f. 258, verso. 

3% Sec. Brev., Vol. 36, f. 496. 

4“. ... varii tumultus, variaque triubationum genera in eadem provincia orieban- 
tur ob defectum metropolitani seu primatis qui metropoliticam iurisdictionem 
exercens modum rebus omnibus imponeret....” Sec. Brev., Vol. 54, f. 371 and 
Vol. 55, f. 368. 
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destitutae, de pastore providebitur, exercere libere et licite valeat tenore 
praesentium, confirmamus et approbamus, omnesque et singulos tam 
juris quam facti defectus si qui forsan in eisdem intervenerint, auctoritate 
praesentium supplemus. Ac ex nunc quidquid secus super his a quo- 
quam quavis auctoritate scienter vel ignoranter contingerit, attentari, 
irritum et inane decernimus. .. .1 


Thus all during the reign of Elizabeth ample provision was made 
from Rome for the correct government of the Irish church. The 
accepted unit of jurisdictional control was still the old diocese but 
in the cases where a diocese was without an ecclesiastical superior 
a territorial extension of the powers of a neighbouring prelate 
brought all the faithful within more or less easy range of either a 
bishop or a vicar apostolic. In the light of these facts the notion 
that ecclesiastical government collapsed in Ireland during the 
reign of Elizabeth and that those who worked on the Irish mission 
did so more or less as free-lances must be accepted for the historical 
myth it really is.? 

From the Brief granted to the vicars apostolic it will be seen that 
they were empowered to delegate their faculties in case of necessity 
—cum facultate etiam substituendi tibi im casu necessitatis alium 
vicarium cum simali vel limitata potestate, quem Vicarium nos cum 
eadem potestate ex nunc constituimus. The interpretation and the 
exercise of this faculty gave rise on one occasion to a difficult situ- 
ation. Father Cornelius Stanley, appointed vicar apostolic of 
Meath and Dublin in 1591 by Pope Gregory XIV, delegated his 
faculties to one Father John Walsh. For some unknown reason 
he later withdrew them, only to be resisted by Father Walsh who 
carried the matter to Rome. In the meantime Stanley delegated 
his faculties to the Jesuit, Father Archer, who in turn subdelegated 
his powers to two other priests for the dioceses of Meath and Dublin. 
The validity of Stanley’s action in delegating his powers to Father 
Archer in the first place and the validity then of Father Archer’s 
manner of acting were called in question and posed a nice canonical 
problem which was submitted by Father Richard Field, S.J., to 

1 Sec. Brev., Vol 54, f. 372. 

?On 4 November 1578 Gregory XIII granted faculties to one Father John 
Whyte (cf. Archivium Hibernicum, Vol. V, p. 163) to hear confessions, to absolve 
from certain censures and to dispense from certain impediments ‘in contractis 
matrimoniis . . . . et in foro conscientiae tantum,”’ throughout the whole of Ireland— 
“in universo Hiberniae regno.’’ Sec. Brev., Vol. 43, p. 526. This is the only 
example of such unrestricted jurisdiction in Ireland of the period that I know of. 

Cardinal Moran suggests that Fr. Whyte was sent to Ireland to fill the gap created 
by the death of Fr. David Wolfe, S.J. There is hardly sufficient evidence to warrant 


this conclusion. Cf. P. F. Moran, History of the Catholic Archbishops of Dublin, 
Vol. I, p. 82. 
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the general of the Jesuits, Aquaviva :—sed quia dubitatur an dictus 
Stanleus potuerit secundo suam auctoritatem conferre (cum fuerit 
indulto apostolico limitatus ad unum) et an Pater Archer potuerit 
pro se aut aliis illam auctoritatem admittere : rogamus R. Vestram 
ut hoc nos dubio liberet ... .4 

During Elizabeth’s reign there is abundant evidence that the 
Irish bishops were granted ample faculties to absolve from reserved 
censures. The need for such faculties was acute since recourse to 
Rome was virtually impossible for the ordinary priest and penitent. 
Special powers were needed in particular to absolve from censures 
those who had lapsed into heresy or who had secured possession 
of confiscated church property. In 1575 at least twelve Irish 
bishops received the following faculties, in a whole series of Briefs 
drawn up in identical terms :* 


GREGORIUS PAPA XIII. 


Venerabile frater, salutem. Pastoralis universalis cura nobis divinitus 
demandata nos assidue tenet anxios et sollicitos ne oves a credito nobis 
grege usquam aberrent, et si aliquos Christi ovile derelinquere contingit, 
illico, aperta pietatis janua, commodis rationibus reduci procuramus. 
Hinc est quod cum sicut, non sine magna animi nostri molestia, iamdudum 
accepimus in isto regno Hiberniae quam plures personae existant quae 
alias sathanae fraudibus deceptae, fidem Catholicam deseruerunt, sper- 
andumque sit eas ad cor in dies inspirante Domino esse reversuras. 

Nos illis sollicita nostra vigilantia benigne subvenire cupientes frater- 
nitati tuae de cuius integritate, prudentia et erga catholicam religionem 
zelo plurimum in Domino confidimus, ut in tua dioecesi quascumque 
personas eiusdem dioecesis ad te revertentes, etiam nobiles vel illustres 
aut alterius cuiuscunque qualitatis gradus, conditionis vel praeeminentiae 
fuerint, quae aliquas damnatas haereses aut schismata inciderint, seu 
libros haereticorum legerint vel eis quovis modo usae fuerint, etiam 
eas quae regnante clarae memoriae Maria Angliae et Hiberniae regina 
et aliis temporibus ab haeresibus et erroribus in quos inciderant, quosque 
detestatae fuerant absolutae, extiterint, et hoc tempore rursus in similes 
vel alios errores inciderint et relapsae fuerint, facta prius per eas omnium 
haeresum in quas de novo inciderunt coram notario publico et testibus 
abiuratione privata, vel publica prout expedire tibi videbitur, si eas, 
relicta via iniquitatis ab erroneis suis opinionibus ex animo absistere 
et ad sanctae matris Ecclesiae gremium reversas esse cognoveris, praes- 


1 Ibernia Ignatiana, ed. E. Hogan, S.J., Dublin, 1880, pp. 49-50, 39-40. 

2 Sec. Brev., Vol. 35: Armagh, 10 April, f. 205; Emly, 10 April, f. 210: Cork 
and Cloyne, 10 April,f. 211 verso ; Ross, 13 April, f. 215; Derry, 15 April, f. 219 
verso ; Killala, 4 May, f. 257; Achonry, 4 May, f. 258 verso; Limerick, 3 May, f. 
262 verso ; Raphoe, 4 May, f. 269; Mayo, 4 May, f. 270 verso ; Ardfert, 29 April, f. 
330 verso ; Kilmore, 27 August, Vol. 36, f. 496. Cf. Irish Ecclesiastical Record, Vol. 
III, p. 147. 
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tito tamen ab ipsis itiramento quod talia deinceps non committent nec 
committentibus consilium, auxilium vel favorem per se vel per alium, 
seu alios, directe vel indirecte praestabunt, ab haeresibus et schismatibus 
huiusmodi necnon criminibus et delictis ac excommunicationis etiam 
maioris etiam in Bulla Coenae Domini! contenta, aliisque sententiis, 
censuris et poenis etiam ecclesiasticis propterea incursis, in utroque 
foro iniuncta eis aliqua salutari poenitentia, absolvere atque totaliter 
liberare. 

Ac cum eis ecclesiasticam vitam tibi duxerint deligendam, super 
irregularitate praemissorum occasione vel alia de causa contracta, quod- 
que ea non obstante clericali charactere insigniri et ad omnes etiam 
sacros et presbyteratus ordines promoveri, et in illis promoti etiam in 
altaris ministerio valeant dispensare ; Nec non eas quae bona ad bene- 
ficia ecclesiastica seu monasteria et pia loca spectantia impiae et 
illicitae largitionis praetextu praetensae Reginae vel Regis Angliae, 
aut quavis alia de causa iniuste detinent et possident, fructus indebite 
percipiendo ex eisdem, dummodo dicta bona suis loco et tempore restit- 
uendi animum habeant secundum praeceptum Sedis Apostolicae et 
tempore quo Deo ob immensam suam pietatem illud regnum unitati 
sanctae matris ecclesiae restituere placebit, ab excessibus huiusmodi 
in utroque foro similiter absolvere, omnemque inhabilitatis et infamiae 
maculam per eas propter praemissa quomodolibet incursam ab illis 
prorsus abstergere et abolere, easque in pristinum et eum in quo ante 
praemissa erant statum restituere, reponere et plenarie reintegrare, 
libere et licite valeas, facultatem apostolica auctoritate tenore praesent- 
ium impartimur. 

Ac Christi fidelibus et decimas ac terras et bona ecclesiastica quaecum- 
que ab haereticis indebite occupata et detenta, si alia ratione commode 
recuperari non possint, in locationem accipere et conducere, eisdemque 
Catholicis ut ad redimendum se ab iniquis haereticorum vexationibus 
quod ipsis haereticis solvere possint ea quae ab eisdem sub praetextu 
aliquo exigi praetenduntur, nec praemissa eis in peccatum imputari 
posse durantibus huiusmodi necessitatibus eadem auctoritate et tenore 
declaramus, Nec non tibi ut in tuis civitate et locis dioecesis aliquos 
sacerdotes arbitrio tuo ad confessiones Christi fidelium audiendas idoneos 
habito, deligere, constituere, et deputare valeas, qui Christi fideles a 
quibuscumque excessibus et delictis ac casibus etiam nobis et Sedi 
Apostolicae reservatis ac in literis In Die Coenae Domini legi solitis 
contentis, iniuncta eis salutari poenitentia, ut praefertur, absolvere 
valeant, concedimus et indulgemus. Non obstantibus constitutionibus 


et ordinationibus apostolicis caeterisque contrariis quibuscumque . . . 
etc. 


In subsequent years similar faculties were granted to any Irish 
bishop who applied for them.? In 1582, however, the form in 
? The Bull Jn Coena Domini contained the list of ecclesiastical penalties attached 


to certain crimes, and was so called since it was solemnly read each year in St. 


ao - Holy Thursday. Cf. Hinschius, System des katholischen Kirchenrechts, 
. -649. 


a Bishop John Case of Killala in September 1580. Sec. Brev., Vol. 48, f. 
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which the grant of these faculties was made, was slightly changed, 
as we can see from the Briefs granted in August, September and 
October of this year to the bishops of Down and Connor, Dromore, 
Ross and Limerick. The section dealing with the reading of 
heretical books, for example, was extended. It is interesting to 
speculate how far this was due to a request from the four bishops 
in question in order to meet a special situation and also how far 
the power to deal with clerici . . . . gut haeretict sacramentarii fuerint 
was necessitated by clerical lapses. 


Et insuper omnes et quoscumque ex praedictis qui scienter legerint 
vel retinuerint libros haereticorum et prohibitos atque etiam in Indice 
Romano expressos ; nec non haereticorum et schismatorum receptatores, 
fautores et defensores qui eorum haeresibus non consenserint seu non 
adhaeserint et in futurum ab huiusmodi pestifera lectione et excessibus 
predictis abstinere intendant, similiter ab excommunicationis et aliis 
ecclesiasticis sententiis, censuris et poenis quibus propterea sunt innodati 
in eadem forma ecclesiae consueta, iniuncta eis pro modo culpae poeni- 
tentia salutari, et aliis pariter iniungendis in eodem foro conscientiae, 
vel etiam in utroque ut praemittitur absolvere et liberare. 

Atque cum ipsis qui clerici fuerint ut praefertur super irregularitate 
per eos tam haeresum et errorum ac schismatis quam retentionis librorum 
haereticorum et excesuum huiusmodi aut alias praemissorum occasione 
quomodolibet contracta, (iis tamen qui haeretici sacramentarii fuerint, 
et in sacris sunt ordinibus constituti, ab altaris ministerio et omnium 
sacramentorum administratione arbitrio eiusdem fraternitatis tuae 
suspensis) alio canonico non obstante, in eodem foro conscientiae vel 
utroque dispensare * 


In 1564 Pope Pius IV promulgated in his constitution, Dominici 
Gregis, the Index of Prohibited Books. According to the norms 
of this decree only the bishop (or the Inquisitor) had the power to 
permit the reading of the New Testament in the vernacular to 
laymen, and then only to those who in the judgment of their con- 
fessor or their pastor could profit by this practice. The same rule 
was to hold for the reading of books dealing with controverted 


1 Sec. Brev., Vol. 53, Down and Connor, f. 68: Vol. 54, Dromore, f. 432; 
Ross, f. 462; Limerick, f. 465. 

2 Sec. Brev., Vol. 53, f. 68 verso-69. The Brief is endorsed “ita expediri posse 
iudicant illustrissimi Domini mei Cardinales Generales Inquisitatores.”’ 

In 1587 a Brief of faculties was granted to the new archbishop of Tuam, Miler 
(Marianus) O'Higgins. As regards powers to absolve from censures the following 
clause was inserted, ‘‘ dummodo tamen quoad haereticos et schismaticos illorumque 
credentes, fautores, receptatores et defensatores ac qui libros haereticorum scienter 
legerint vel retinuerint, poenitentes per te recipiendos et absolvendos, forma litter- 
arum facultatis tibi per Venerabiles fratres nostros S. R. E. Cardinales Inquisitatores 
Generales super hoc de mandato nostro concessae omnino servetur.” Sec. Brev., 
Vol. 130, f. 329. 
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points of doctrine.! This legislation is reflected in,and explains, 
the faculties given to two Irish bishops in 1581 : 


lis unde spes aliqua divini cultus promovendi apparebit, non tamen 
pluribus quam sex numero, alias idoneis et in fidei catholicae constantia 
probatis, concedendi facultatem ut apud se retinere et legere possint quos- 
cumque libros sacros vulgari sermone, et etiam (libros) Anglico cons- 
scriptos de rebus in religione controversis, quotiescumque in Domino 


tibi ita videbitur expedire, dummodo eiusmodi libri sacri non sint corrupti 
ab haereticis qui eos verterunt . . .? 


The main pastoral need of the Irish mission during this period 
must surely have been the proper spiritual care of those who took 
up arms against Elizabeth. While there was as yet no such thing 
as the establishment of a formal military ordinariate, Gregory 
XIII gave all the Irish bishops who joined the Catholic army 
faculties to preach, administer the sacraments, absolve from all 
reserved censures and to delegate these powers to others. In- 
structions were first sent by Cardinal Como to the secretariate to 
prepare a Brief to this effect for the Irish bishops : 


S. D. N. mandavit confici Breve per quod omnibus Episcopis Hibernis 
qui ad castra catholicorum contra haereticos in Hibernia se contulerint et 
sub obedientia S.R.E. vixerint, detur facultas praedicandi, absolvendi in 
omnibus casibus quantumcunque reservatis et sacramenta administrandi. 
Cum potestate viros idoneos subdelegandi.® 


Then on 30 December 1578 the following Brief was issued to 
the Irish hierarchy : 


Ad futuram rei memoriam. Ad procurandam Christi fidelium adver- 
sus haereticos pro tuenda fide catholica militantium animarum salutem 
paterna charitate intenti, universis et singulis Catholicis Episcopis 
Hibernis gratiam et communionem Sedis Apostolicae habentibus, qui 
ad castra Catholicorum contra haereticos in Hibernia bella gerentium 
se contulerint, et sub obedientia S.R.E. perstiterint, verbum Dei prae- 
dicandi necnon poenitentes milites quoscunque, ab omnibus eorum 
criminibus excessibus et delictis quibuscumque gravibus et enormibus 
et Sedi Apostolicae reservatis, iniuncta eis pro modo culparum poenitentia 
salutari, absolvendi ; ac ipsis Christifidelibus sacramenta administrandi 
atque alios viros religiosos et idoneos ad haec subdelegandi, auctoritate 
apostolica, tenore praesentium licentiam et facultatem concedimus. 


1Cf. A. Boudinhon, La Nouvelle Legislation de Il’ Index, Paris, 1899, pp. 361-365. 

* The Archbishop of Tuam was Nicholas Skerrett ; the bishop of Cork was the 
better known Dermot McCraghe or Creagh, a cousin of Miler McGrath of Cashel. 
Sec. Brev., Vol. 50, f. 83 verso for Tuam ; f. 148 verso for Cork. 

3 Sec. Brev., Vol. 44, f. 671. 
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Non obstantibus constitutionibus et ordinationibus apostolicis contrariis 
quibuscumque. Datum Romae apud Sanctum Petrum, die XXX 
Decembris 1578.1 


Among the concessions granted to the Irish mission were two 
which reflected in a special manner the troubled state of the times 
—the privilege of celebrating Mass on portable altars or altar stones, 
and permission to omit all but the essential ceremonies in the ad- 
ministration of the sacraments. Both these concessions were 
made in 1581 by Gregory XIII to Archbishop Skerrett of Tuam 
and Bishop Creagh of Cork.? 


Pastoralis officii cura nobis divinitus demandata nos continue habet 
anxios et sollicitos ut haereditas Domini Nostri Jesu Christi, videlicet 
populus fidelis in viam salutis dirigatur : cum itaque, sicut accepimus, 
in regno Hiberniae propter haereticorum pressuras divinus cultus publice 
exerceri non possit, et ob varias itinerum difficultates et pericula quoties 
Sedes Apostolica consulenda existit, tutus ad idem regnum non pateat 
accessus. Nos, personarum in dicto regno existentium necessitatibus 
sollicita nostra diligentia subvenire cupientes, tibi . . . . altare portatile 
iuxta sacrorum canonum permissionem habendi et aliis sacerdotibus 
tuae diocesis ut similia altaria habere possint, communicandi, si alibi 
absque periculo non liceat celebrare, . . . . apostolica auctoritate, tenore 
praesentium, concedimus . 7 


This privilege was used very widely on the Irish mission, at least 
in the closing years of Elizabeth’s reign. Moreover all priests 
destined for Ireland could secure from the Cardinal Prefect of the 
Irish mission, the Englishman William Allen, the further faculty 
of consecrating altar stones.‘ In this way provision was made 
for celebrating Mass in the words of the Brief, im carceribus, cameris, 
cryptis et aliis locis. There is evidence that this latter faculty was 
of considerable value since one of the Jesuits on the Irish mission 
wrote in the following terms petitioning the Jesuit General to secure 
it for them: Reverentia Vestra plurimum pro hac provincia fecerit, 
si nobis facultatem impetraverit consecrandi altaria portatilia et 


1 Sec. Brev., Vol. 44, f. 672. The date is given by error as 1579 though the 
Index (Sec. Brev., Serie A. 9, Vol. 17, f. 189) show the Brief to have been dated 
1578. 

2 Sec. Brev., Vol. 50, f. 82 verso for Tuam ; Vol. 50, f. 148 verso for Cork. The 
same privilege had already been granted to the bishop of Emly, Murtagh Chey 
MacBrien in 1573. Sec. Brev., Indice Serie A. 8, p. 104 verso, “‘ facultas . 
sacerdotibus licentiam deferendi altare portatile . 7 

3 Sec Brev., Vol. 50, f. 148 verso. 

* Sec. Brev., Vol. 183, f. 271 verso. Cf. The Letters and Memorials of William 
Cardinal Allen (Records of the English Catholics under the Penal Laws, Vol. Il), 
ed. T. F. Knox, London, 1882, p. 359 ef seqq. 
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calices, quorum hic magnus est defectus.+ 
The permission to administer the sacraments without all but 
the essential ceremonies was more remarkable. : 


. . ac in tua dioecesi quosdam idoneos sacerdotes deputandi qui 
omnia sacramenta praeter ordinis et confirmationis, administrare possint 
quibuscumque personis pastore carentibus, omissis pro necessitate 
ceremoniis solitis non tamen necessariis, ubi per tirannidem et vim 
haereticorum non possunt huiusmodi ceremoniae adhiberi et quamdiu 
illa vis exstabit et non aliter, 

ac omnia sacramenta quibuscumque personis, etiam extra dioecesim 
tuam, pastore carentibus, omissis consuetis ceremoniis, administrandi, 
ubi etiam per tirannidem et vim reginae aut haereticorum praedictorum 
non possunt huiusmodi ceremoniae adhiberi, et quamdiu illa vis exstabit 
et non aliter... .? 


Some forty years later in the more settled times immediately 
preceding the Confederate wars, the legacy of these permissions 
still remained. The Bishop of Kilmore reported in 1629 to the 
Sacred Congregation of the Council that in his diocese Mass was 
being celebrated in the open air and that the sacraments were 
being administered with the minimum of ceremonies. He gives 
an account of the steps he took to remedy the matter : 


cum alias sub dio aut in locis indecentibus sacrum Missz sacrificium 
ubique celebraretur et sacrosanctum Eucharistiae sacramentum fideli 
populo non sine magno sacrilegii periculo administraretur, in singulis 
parochiis domos ecclesiasticas sive oratoria nitida aedificari mandavi. 
Sacramenta cum debitis ceremoniis administrari iussi.? 


The situation in Ireland regarding fast and abstinence during 
the reign of Elizabeth presents a number of interesting canonical 
points. A custom—consuetudo praeter legem—had grown up of 
abstaining from flesh meat on Wednesdays, and from eggs and 
milk products on Fridays and Saturdays. For various reasons the 
observance of these pious practices was now no longer possible. 
Since the custom had assumed the force of law, the Irish bishops 
in July 1594 petitioned Clement VIII for permission to commutate 


1 Ibernia Ignatiana, p. 49. In actual fact the Irish Jesuits like the English 
Jesuits already possessed this faculty. On the back of this letter Aquaviva wrote 
“ quoad calices etc., habent facultates Anglican ’’, which was true. 

* Sec. Brev., Vol. 50, f. 83. In 1609 a complaint reached Rome concerning two 
Franciscans who were reported to be conferring confirmation in Ireland... .. “ quei 
due frati Francescani che andavano conferendo il sacramento della confirmatione 
...+” Archivium Hibernicum, Vol. III, p. 272. 

* Archivium Hibernicum, Vol. V, p. 81. 
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the obligations to the giving of alms to the Irish colleges in Lisbon 
and Salamanca. 


Beatissime Pater. 

Episcopi et presbiteri Catholici in Regno Hiberniae degentes, Sanctitati 
Vestrae exponunt Hybernorum consuetudinem hactenus semper fuisse, 
feria quarta a carnibus, feria vero sexta et in aliquibus locis, sabato, etiam 
a lacticiniis et ovis abstinere. Nunc vero multi Catholici propter con- 
versationem haereticorum Anglorum militum qui in civitatibus et locis 
publicis nunc et pro tempore versantur ne Catholicos satelitibus Reginae 
proderent, vitam et bona perderent, carnes feria quarta, feria vero sexta 
et sabato ova et lacticinia manducant. Nonnulli etiam ex necessitate 
compulsi a partibus maritimis valde remoti, qui vinum et servitiam 
aliquando non habent nec pecuniarum copiam tenent qua pisces ex alliis 
partibus transferre curarent, carne feria quarta, feria autem sexta et 
sabato lacticiniis etiam in Quadragesima quater in hebdomada, viz. 
die dominica, feria secunda, tertia et quinta lacticiniis utuntur. 

Supplicant igitur praedicti oratores Sanctitati Vestrae consuetudinem 
dictae abstinentiae in eleemosynam ad pios usus commutare : ut quaeque 
domus pro facultate ad sustentationem et educationem duorum semin- 
ariorum viz, pro seminario Hybernorum Ulysboniae in Lusitania et alio 
seminario Salamanticae in Hyspania, duos baiocos vel quid simile, id est, 
denarium monetae Hyberniae, dictis seminariis annuatim elargiantur, 
arbitrio Episcoporum qui presentes sunt in Hybernia et aliorum Epis- 
coporum et presbytorum Catholicorum qui nunc et futuri: et carnibus 
feria quarta, feria vero sexta et sabato ovis ; lacticiniis etiam die dominica, 
feria secunda, tertia et quinta in Quadragesima, (vigiliis quatuor tem- 
poribus exceptis) de gratia speciali uti, si Sanctitati Vestrae placeat, 
valeant et tota natio Regni Hyberniae pro Sanctitati Vestrae Dominum 
Deum sedulo deprecabitur. . . .? 


Clement VIII received the petition favourably. His reactions are 
recorded for posterity underneath the bishops’ letter—presumably 
by Cardinal Toledo: Sanctissimo placuit durante haeresi, et ubi 
sine periculo servari consuetudo non possit, commutari in alia pia 
orationis opera ; ubi vero haeresis et periculum cessaverit, Sanctissimo 
visum est huiusmodi consuetudinem non tolli. And in August 1594 
he issued the following Brief in which it is noteworthy that no 
mention is made of the proposal to commute the practice to 
the giving of alms for the two Irish seminaries. Instead the com- 
mutation is to be gratis omnino. 


Clemens Papa VIII. 

Venerabilibus fratribus episcopis per universam Hyberniam constitutis 
salutem. Accepimus nuper piam et antiquam inter Catholicos istius 
Regni Hiberniae hactenus consuetudinem viguisse, feria quarta a carn- 
ibus, feria vero sexta et nonnullis in locis etiam sabbatho ab ovorum et 


1 Sec. Brev., Vol. 218, f. 30. 
3 Sec. Brev., Vol. 218, f. 30. 
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lacticiniorum esu abstinendi; verum postquam haeresis (quod sine 
dolore non reminiscimur) in eodem Regno invalescere coepit et penes 
haereticos imperii potestas est, plerique Catholicorum metu haereticorum 
eorundem carnibus feria quarta, et ovis atque lacticiniis feria sexta et 
sabbatho ac nonnullis in locis ubi pisces commode compari non possunt, 
in Quadragesima etiam ovis et lacticiniis huiusmodi ex necessitate quando- 
que vesci solent. Quod vos tuta conscientia ab ipsis Christifidelibus 
fieri posse summopere cuperetis et ideo nobis humiliter supplicationem 


fecistis ut in praemissis opportune providere de benignitate Apostolica 
dignaremur. 


Nos igitur Catholicorum praedictorum conscientiae securitati paterna 
charitate providere volentes huiusmodi supplicationibus inclinati, vobis 
et cuilibet vestrum in sua cuique dioecesi ut piam illam consuetudinem 
abstinendi feria quarta a carnibus et feria sexta ac Sabbatho ab ovorum 
et lacticiniorum esu in alia pietatis opera durante haeresi, tamen gratis 
omnino, commutare libere et licite valeatis auctoritate apostolica tenore 
praesentium facultatem impartimur. Non obstantibus constitutionibus 
et ordinationibus apostolicis coeterisque contrariis quibuscunque. Vol- 
umus autem ut praesentium transumptis etiam impressis manuali cuius 
Notarii publici subscriptis alicuius personae in dignitate ecclesiastica 
constitutae munitis eademque praesentibus ipsis fides adhibentur. 

Datum Romae apud S. Marcum die 2 Augusti 1594.1 


In conclusion it only remains to repeat that the various points 
treated of here by no means exhaust the subject of canonical faculties 
on the Irish mission in the reign of Elizabeth. There are other 
aspects of this whole question which it is hoped to deal with at a 
later date. There is, for example, the problem of Church policy 
with regard to those Catholics who had secured possession of con- 
fiscated church property. By doing so they had incurred severe 
ecclesiastical penalties and at the same time they were morally 
bound to restitution. But the present brief survey will, it is believed 
serve as a further proof—if one were needed—of the close link which 
was maintained between Rome and the Irish Church during the 
reign of Queen Elizabeth. Furthermore, despite the difficulties 
of the situation, the Irish hierarchy and clergy were anxious to 
observe the correct canonical form and procedure in their minis- 
trations. They secured from Rome—and it is well to recall that 
this was an indictable offence—all faculties necessary to cope with 
the sundry pastoral problems likely to arise. Where the circum- 
stances of the time made a departure from normal practice inevitable 
they applied to Rome for the necessary dispensations. On the 
other hand, the evidence here adduced, mainly from the Archives 
of the Secretariate of Briefs in the Vatican, is ample proof that the 
situation in the Irish Church was, to this extent at any rate, sym- 
pathetically understood at Rome. 

‘Sec, Brev., Vol. 218, f. 29. FREDERICK M. JONES, C.SS.R. 





THEODORE OF MOPSUESTIA AND 
THE NESTORIAN HERESY 


II. 


In a former article! we examined Theodore’s teaching on the 
two natures in Christ, and we concluded that, by failing to see the 
metaphysical dependence of the human nature on the Word, he 
set up the former as an independent subject of attribution, that is, 
as a human person in our sense. Whether or not one accepts the 
traditional notion of the Nestorian heresy as a completely accurate 
version of the teaching of Nestorius himself, there can be no doubt 
that here, in the writings of his elder contemporary and _ fellow- 
Antiochene, Theodore, we have the essential Nestorian position. 
Theodore’s teaching, deny it though he will, is none other than the 
doctrine of the ‘‘ two sons,” that dividing of Christ which St. Cyril 
of Alexandria, with unerring insight, was soon to denounce as the 
only logical basis of the denial of the §eotTdéKos* As so often with 
heresy, explicit repudiation went hand-in-hand with implicit 
affirmation, and excessive preoccupation with a particular point 
of view precluded the full, undistorted vision of the truth. That 
Theodore’s assent to the traditional doctrine of the unity of Christ 
was as sincere a Credo as that of his friend, St. John Chrysostom, 
who studied with him under Diodore of Tarsus, we cannot for one 
moment doubt, but in substance the faith of the two was worlds 
apart. Chrysostom writes with the balance and power of a mind 
that has grasped the central fact that in Christ every attribute, 
whether human or Divine, belongs to a Divine Person,‘ while for 

1 See IRISH THEOLOGICAL QUARTERLY, July 1952, pp. 254-78. 

2 It seems clear that we can no longer attribute to Nestorius the idea of a merely 
moral union between the Divine and human natures in Christ. The interpretation 
of Theodore’s teaching defended below, viz. that of an accidental but physical union 
between the natures, is no doubt the correct interpretation of Nestorius’s teaching 
also. See Nestorius’s apologia, The Book of Heraclides, discovered in a Syriac trans- 
lation at the beginning of the present century, esp. p. 314 (Transl. by Driver- 
Hodgson, Oxford, 1925). ‘Where then have I said . . . . that they (i.e. the two 
natures) adhered together by proximity of love and by equality of honour or of 
authority ? ”’ 

3 See, e.g., Adv. Nes. Blasph., P.G. 76, 9-248; De Recta Fide ad Reginas, PG. 
76, 1208 f., 1288, 1325. 


* See, e.g., Hom. 7 in Is., P. G. 56, 85; Sermo I in Christi Natal., P.G. 49, 358; 
Hom. 3 in Prod. Jud., P.G. 49, 386. 
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Theodore this is a truth that was never, and cou!d not be integrated 
into his Christological system. His attempts to harmonize this 
truth with his central theme of two subsistent natures in Christ 
only serve to emphasize how completely it is in discord with the 
latter. With the possible exception of his full and insistent teaching 
on Christ’s perfect manhood, with which indeed it is closely con- 
nected, this discord is the most striking characteristic of Theodore’s 
work ; it pervades his whole Christological teaching and must 
always doom to failure any attempt to rehabilitate him as an 
orthodox thinker. 

So much then for Theodore’s teaching on the human and Divine 
natures in Christ and the conclusions that can be drawn from it. 
We shall now see what further light is to be obtained from an 
examination of his teaching on the Hypostatic Union itself. 


I 


It is clear in the ‘first place that Theodore recognises the union 
to have been in existence from the very beginning of the “‘ assumed 
man’s’ formation in His Mother’s womb. ‘“‘ He who was assumed 
was united to God right from the beginning, receiving the beginning 
of the union in His formation in the womb.”! This union was 
never interrupted nor will it ever cease.2 On the other hand there 
are several passages which suggest strongly that the union gradually 
became closer as Jesus progressed towards the state of complete 
immutability. It is worth noting that he says that He received 
“the beginning of the union” (tiv Kerrapyi Tis évadcews)® at 
His formation, a phrase which already suggests that a closer 
union later developed. Theodore probably regarded Christ’s 
Baptism as an important stage in this development. Thus it was 
at His Baptism that He was liberated from the obligations of the 
Law and received the gift of adoptive sonship or regeneration.* 
It is the Resurrection, however, that marks the crowning point 
in Christ’s career. By it the work of redemption is crowned and 
consummated ; it is “‘ the end of all the economy of Christ.” For 
Christ Himself it means actual entry into the state of complete 
immortality and immutability ; for Christians it is the pledge and 

1 De Incarn., P.G. 66, 980. 


* Hom. 5 on Nicene Creed, Mingana 5, p. 53 ; Hom. 8, p. 85 f. 
5 De Incarn., P.G. 66, 980. 


* Hom. 6 on Nicene Creed, Mingana 5, p. 70; In Gal. 4:5, Swete, i, p. 62f. ‘‘ Filium 


autem eum jure vocat, utpote praeter omnes homines participatum filii adoptionem.,”’ 
Cf. In Joa. 3, 28 f., Vosté, p. 57. 


* Hom. 7 on Nicene Creed, Mingana 5, p. 75. 
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example of their future entry into that same state.'. This entry 
of Christ into the state of glory is beyond question connected by 
Theodore with a real tightening of the bonds of union. It is re- 
markable how often he links the events of Christ’s Resurrection 
and Ascension with the receiving of ‘‘ close union,’’ as if the union 
was completed in a series of instalments.. The assumption of the 
human nature in the first place was only a kind of preparation for 
“Divine honours”’ that were later to come to it ;? the Word 
assumed a human nature “in order to perfect it with sufferings 
and unite it to Him”’ ; “ the body of the Lord at its Resurrection 
from the dead received close union with Divine nature and became 
immortal and instrumental for conferring immortality on others;’’é 
a remarkable change occurred after the Resurrection in that the 
“assumed man,” who while on earth had had the co-operation 
(cuvepyeia), of the Word in all His strivings, and therein had 
shown Himself worthy of the Union by His own goodwill, now 
exhibits a perfect pattern of union with God ; so much so, in fact, 
that He has now no activity at all independently of the Word, who 
henceforward performs all things in Him.5 The impression con- 
veyed by these texts is unmistakably one of a real increase in the 
union. 

The reference to Christ’s showing Himself worthy of the union 
(EmBeizgas gautov Kai ek Tis oiKelas yvoouts Tis Evaocews &Ei0v) 
brings us back to an idea which we have already met, and 
which is nearly connected with the increasing closeness in the 
union : the idea of Christ’s growth in perfection. The notion of 
the perfecting of Christ is of course a strongly Pauline one,® but 
it appears that Theodore has given it a meaning it never had for 
St. Paul. He sees in it not merely the glorification of Christ’s 
manhood but also the attainment by the assumptus of perfect 
virtue. This perfecting of the asswmptus, who as we have seen 
was the prototype of the Christian, was achieved through the medium 
of the struggle against temptation.? Assisted by the Word, He 
preserved Himself immutable, i.e. without sin, adhering to the 


1 See IRISH THEOLOGICAL QUARTERLY, July 1952, p. 263. 

2 trapeokevace St antoOv CuppETacyElv atTaS trd&ons Tis tuts, De Incarn., P.G. 66, 976. 
3 Hom. 7 on Nicene Creed, Mingana 5, p. 73. 

* Hom, on Eucharist, Mingana 6, p. 75. 

5 ovSepiav Exwv Kexwpiopévnv Kal dcrotetunuévny évepyeiav TOU Heo Adyou, Exo 5é &rravta 


tv taut Sicmrpattépevov tov Gedv Adyov Sic tiv pds tavtdov Evwow. De Incarn., P.G. 
66, 977. 


*©Cf. Hebr. 2: 9f., 5:9. 
7 See Irish THEOL. QuarRT., July 1952, p. 264. 
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good by the strongest possible bond of love. Only after His 
Resurrection, however, did He enter into the state of complete 
immutability or perfect virtue. Thus we see that the final instal- 
ment of the union and the final perfecting of the asswmptus in 
virtue took place at one and the same time, a fact which permits 
us to infer that all through Christ’s life the union was becoming 
gradually closer according as the assumptus progressed in virtue. 
This means, of course, that the increase in the union was merited 
by the assumptus, as is made clear by the statement that He showed 
Himself ‘“‘ worthy of the union by His own goodwill.” In a sense 
too, Theodore regarded the very beginning of the union as merited 
by Him, since it was granted to Him propter praevisa merita : 


This too we shall correctly say concerning the Lord, namely, that God 
the Word, knowing His Virtue, wished according to His fore-knowledge 
to dwell in Him right from the start, at the very beginning of His for- 
mation .... Divine grace preserved His goodwill intact ; for God well 
knew from the beginning of what kind He was.? 

He had an extraordinary inclination to better things by His union 
with God the Word of which He was considered worthy according to 
the foreknowledge of God the Word (js kai Histo Kata Tredyuwow Tov 
feo Adyou) who united Him to Himself from the beginning.*® 


All this, of course, is perfectly in line with the conclusions we 
have already reached, viz., that Theodore considered the human 
nature to be an independent subject of attribution Being in- 
dependent it was sui juris ; its merits were its own, not those of 
the Word, though they were acquired by His assistance ; and its 
sins too would have ‘been its own, for, as we saw, in theory at least 
it might have sinned, i.e. if the Word had withdrawn His assistance.‘ 

The union of the two natures is then a progressive union. Does 
Theodore define this union any more precisely? He frequently 
refers to it as a ouvageio®, as do the other Antiochene theologians, 
a word which conveys the idea of .“‘ binding” or “ conjunction ” 
and was no doubt selected as being least likely to be understood 
in a Monophysite sense ; beyond this, however, we cannot draw 
any conclusions from it. The same is true of the description Eveors 
also employed by Theodore :* literally it means unifiication rather 


1 De Incarn., P.G. 66, 977. 

* Ibid., P.G. 66, 989. 

*Ibid., P.G. 66, 973. 

‘“ Evidens est eum (i.e. the Word) me non derelinquere, ne temere agam,” 
In Joa. 12:31, Vosté, p. 174. 

°Cf., e.g., Contra Apollin., P.G. 66, 997. 

* In Joa. 1:32, P.G. 66, 736. 
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than union, and so we can say that it conveys a closer idea of 
unity than ovvageia. There is something more concrete and 
positive in the idea of indwelling or inhabitation (évoixnors), 
which is a very frequent expression in the writings of the Antioch- 
enes. What is this inhabitation ? We get some light on it from 
another phrase of Theodore’s : the union, he says, is a “ relation of 
God’s will’ (kat& tiv oxéow Tis yvouns)' and he goes on to ex- 
plain that what is with creatures a relation of place is with God 
a relation of the will. The inhabitation, then, is a relation of the 
will. It can also be described as a dwelling “ according to good 
pleasure,” as Theodore explains at length in a discussion of the 
different kinds of presence that are possible. This discussion is 
met with in a long fragment from the seventh chapter of the De 
Incarnatione, and it shows up at once both the strength and the 
weakness of its author: the talent for analysis and classification, 
in itself a valuable asset and the secret of Theodore’s skill as an 
exegete, and, on the other hand, the lack of restraint—one might 
almost say of reverence—in attempting to define rigid limits for 
the mysterious ways of Divine action. 

In this passage* Theodore is discussing the Divine indwelling 
in general and not merely in the “ assumed man.”’ Two views are 
mentioned by him as having been already advanced to explain 
the manner of this indwelling. Some say it is by substance (ovcig 
yeyevijoGan), others by operation (évepyei¢). Theodore rejects both 
of these views. He points out that since there is question, not 
of a universal presence, but of one confined to the souls of the 
just, it cannot be a presence by substance, since God is everywhere 
in His substance ; neither can it be a presence by operation, since 
God must be omnipresent in this way also, providing for, directing, 
and working in all things. What then remains, he asks. Is it 
not clear that we should say that the indwelling is according 
to good pleasure (eUSoxig¢ yiveofo), the effect of a special com- 
placency of God’s will (4 dpiot) Kai KoAAioTh GéAnois ToU GeoU) in 
regard to those who are devoted to Him? Cannot one truly 
describe God’s delight in the just man as a nearness to him, a 
presence in him? Does not the Psalmist say that the Lord is near 
to the contrite of heart ? On the other hand, He is remote from 
the wicked, and this too is by a relation of disposition’, by a relation 
of the will. The delight of God in the just man expresses itself in 


1 De Incarn., P.G. 66, 992. 

*Ibid., P.G. 66, 972-6. 

3 ti oxéoe: Tis Siadicews, ibid., col. 973. 
4 +H oytoe tis yvouns, ibid. 
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His co-operation or acting together with him, whereas He leaves 
the wicked man to himself.1_ Thus the presence according to 
good pleasure means that God acts in and with those He loves. 

This presence is not the same for all, however ; it varies according 
to the degree of the Divine complacency. Concerning the apostles 
and the just generally, we say that God dwells in them by that kind 
of good pleasure which befits the just, but it would be extreme 
folly to suggest the same presence in the case of Christ : God dwells 
in Him by a special complacency, i.e. he dwells in Him as in a Son 
(as ¢v Yig). What is this presence “as in a son?” Theodore 
answers as follows: 


It is this, namely, that by the indwelling He (i.e. God the Word) united 
to Himself the whole man He had assumed, and prepared Him to share 
in all the honour in which He Himself, the natural Son, shared—so that 
He constituted but one person with Him, that is (ye) according to the 
union—and made Him partake of all His dominion and so did all things 
in Him, executing the judgment and examination of the whole world 
through Him and bringing to pass His Parousia through Him, the dis- 
tinction in the differentiating characteristics of the natures being of 
course understood.? 


This then, as far as existing documents go, is Theodore’s last 
word on the Hypostatic Union, and it throws considerable light on 
his ideas. 

The presence of God in the “‘ assumed man ”’ is, then, a presence 
by good pleasure and a presence as in a son. Let us try to deter- 
mine more precisely what Theodore means by these expressions. 
The expression evSoxia in itself might merely have been intended 
to convey that the union was a free as opposed to a necessary union, 
such as that between soul and body which, the Antiochenes were 
always insisting, was demanded by the nature of soul and body 
alike.* The context here makes it clear, however, that Theodore 
intends the phrase to express in a general way at least the intima 
ratio of the Hypostatic Union. He has set out to explain the nature, 
not merely the motive cause, of the union, as is shown by his con- 
sideration of the two other kinds of Divine presence, and there is 
no reason for supposing that he has changed his viewpoint. It is 
clear, certainly, that in speaking of God’s presence in the souls of 
the just as “‘ according to good pleasure,”’ he regards that phrase 


1 oW5t Etépors cuvepyeiv EtAc, GAAK ToUTOIS @Nol Tols goBouLévols atrrdv, ToUTOUS TrolE To 
mpl TOAAOU, ToUToIs Cuvepysiv Kal érrapiver att Soxnrdv, Ibid. 

* Ibid., col. 976. 

* See, e.g., Nestorius, Book of Heraclides, p. 304. 
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as describing adequately this mode of Divine presence : it is a mora] 
harmony between them and God, a relation of mutual goodwill 
because of which God acts in them. It does not then appear too 
heavy-handed an interpretation of the text to conclude that he 
is disposed to regard the same idea as expressing the essential 
element in the inhabitation of the Word in the assumptus, even 
though he emphasizes the great difference in the degree of good 
pleasure in the two instances. But is it not possible, it may be 
asked, that Theodore has in mind in the final phrase “ as in a son” 
something that raises the special indwelling of the Word in the 
assumptus to a higher and altogether different plane ? 

The difficulty against this is that Theodore does not seem to 
have left room for any such different kind of union. He has given 
what he considers an exhaustive list of the various kinds of Divine 
presence, and has opted for the presence by complacency as the 
essential explanation of the Hypostatic Union. When he goes on 
to explain what he means by “as in a son”’ we find that, apart 
from stating the traditional teaching of the unity of prosopon, he 
puts all the emphasis on honour and dignity and the action of the 
Word in and with the assumptus. He certainly wishes to emphasize 
that there is an immense difference between God’s presence in the 
just and His presence in Christ, but we cannot say that, when it 
comes to the final analysis, he has in mind a difference not only 
in degree but in kind. He knows only of three kinds of presence, 
and the third kind—the presence according to good pleasure— is 
applicable alike to the indwelling in the just and in the assumptus. 
His difficulty really began at the very beginning—when he took 
the word “‘ inhabitation,’’ which was never meant to be more than 
a loose description of the union, as a technically accurate term 
containing the key to the whole problem.! From this starting- 
point he was led by the very force of his own logic to a denial of 
any essential difference between the presence in the just and the 
presence in Christ. In His case as in theirs he appears to visualize 
the presence of God as a special mode of the Divine action, though 
in His case it is an altogether peculiar mode : God “ works with” 
the just, but He has willed to do all things with and in Jesus. Thus 


1“ Expressiones istae (i.e. the references to indwelling in Jo. I: 14, 2: 19-21, 
Coloss. 2 : 9), sane generales sunt et a conciliis ulterius determinandae in luce totius 
doctrinae revelatae circa unitatem personae in Christo ; erraverunt autem Nestoriani 
detrudendo ex lettera textus seorsim considerati conclusiones et formulas technicas.” 
Loncke, “‘ De Unitate Personae in Christo juxta S. Scripturam,” Collationes Brugenses 
14, 1949, p. 89. 
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it would seem that the presence in which the Hypostatic Union 
consists—the highest form of the presence by good pleasure—is, 
like the second kind of presence mentioned by Theodore, a presence 
by operation, though he reserves this name for God’s ordinary 
concursus aS Opposed to His special operation in those who please 
Him. 


II. 


Some years ago R. Arnou, S.J.,1 suggested an explanation of 
Theodore’s (and Nestorius’s) conception of the Hypostatic Union 
which appears to fit very well with his teaching as contained in the 
passage we have just examined. According to this explanation, 
Theodore’s conception of the union of natures in Christ was based on 
the Neoplatonist theory of the “ union of intelligibles.”’ This theory 
was applied to the Hypostatic Union by a contemporary of Theodore, 
Nemesius, Bishop of Edessa, in a philosophical work entitled De 
Natura Hominis.2, Many of the characteristic terms of Theodore, 
as also of Nestorius, appear in Nemesius’s work, so that one strongly 
suspects all three had come under the same Neoplatonist influences. 

According to the Neoplatonists, two beings could become one 
without confusion or change if at least one of them was an intelligible, 
ie. an immaterial being.* This principle was applied to the union 
of body and soul in man, in order to explain how an absolutely 
incorporeal substance like the soul could unite itself with a body and 
still remain uncorrupted by matter. The union of the soul with 
the body was thereby conceived as an absolute and total pene- 
tration, in virtue of which the soul communicated its proper life 
to the body, being present in its entirety in every part thereof, 
not locally, however, but by its transforming and perfecting action. 5 
For this was the only way an intelligible could be said to be present, 
according to the Neoplatonists. In the intelligible world there 
was no division or juxtaposition ; each thing was everywhere, and 
the only distinction was altereity. Thus the soul was present in 


1“ Nestorianisme et Neoplatonisme. L’unité du Christ et l’union des ‘ Intell- 
igibles,’’’ Gregorianum, 17, 1936, pp. 116-31. 

*P.G. 40, 508-818. 

* Arnou, art. cit., p. 118. 

‘Ibid., p. 121. Ct. De Natura Hominis, P.G. 40, 597-600. 

5“ Elle (i.e. the soul) est la ou elle agit, pénétrant toute en tout, présente par 
son action et non localement. Quand on dit que l’4me est dans le corps, c’est donc 
par abus : on prend le lieu a la place de la relation et de l’acte.” _Ibid., p. 121. 
Cf. De Natura Hominis, P.G. 40, 597. 
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the body by a relation and by activity, but not by local presence.1 
The terms used to express this penetration of the body by the soul 
were oxéois (relation), fom) inclination), Si0éo1s (disposition), 
tvepyeia (operation), Sedéo08o1. (bound.)* Nemesius does not 
accept this Neoplatonist theory in all its details. He rejects, for 
instance, the point that the soul inclines itself voluntarily to the 
body, as lacking a foundation in Scripture. He retains the essence 
of the theory, however : the soul, he says, is bound to the body by 
relation, inclination, and disposition.* 

Just as the immateriality of the soul in union with the body was 
safeguarded by this Neoplatonist theory, it seemed to Nemesius 
that the immateriality of the Divine nature in union with the human 
could be safeguarded in the same way. The safeguard would be 
all the greater in the latter case since the Divine nature had no 
share at all in the sufferings of the assumed nature, whereas the 
soul seemed somehow to suffer with the body ;* the Divine nature 
in union with the human would act together with it, but not suffer 
with it.5 It would penetrate it completely, while at the same time 
remaining immune from change and confusion. Thus the Hypos- 
tatic Union would be a union of essences, but not a union in essence ; 
it would consist in a special action and inclination of the Divine 
essence in relation to the human.® 

It is easy to see the similarity between all these ideas and those 
of Theodore. He too compares the Hypostatic Union to the union 
between soul and body, 7 and we have just seen how he explains 
it as a union which is independent of local presence. ‘‘ That which 
the passage from place to place produces in us is realized in God 
by His will, for by His nature He is everywhere.’’* Again it is a 
union by which God co-operates in a special way with the assumptus, 
and when it reaches its highest point after the Resurrection, the 
human nature does nothing at all apart from the Word*—all 
quite in line with the Neoplatonist conception that the First Prin- 


1 Ibid., pp. 120 f. De Natura Hominis, P.G. 40, 583. Cf. Plotinus, Enneads, 
V, 8, 4; IV, 3, 22. 


? Ibid., pp. 123 f. De Natura Hominis, P.G. 40, 600 f. 


3 kal yap ti oxéoe Kal Ti mpds Tr porri] Kal SeSéo8ar gapiv Ud ToU odpartos Thy 
yuxtv. De Natura Hominis, P.G. 40, 600. 


‘ Ibid., P.G. 40, 601. 


5 oW cuuTrdécywv GAAd cupTrpétrav pdvox, Ibid. 
® Arnou, art. cit., pp. 124-7. 

7 Contra Apollin., P.G. 66, 997. 

8 De Incarn., P.G. 66, 984. 

* V. supra, p. 174. n. 5. 
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ciple communicated its operation to the inferior beings.’ For 
Theodore then there would exist in Christ a “ circumincession of 
two activities,’’* and in this, we may with fair assurance take it, 
he considered the Hypostatic Union to consist. 


III. 


Up to the present, detailed discussion of Theodore’s strictly 
technical terms has been avoided, in order that our conclusions 
should be in as far as possible independent of the meaning we may 
suppose him to have attached to them. The wisdom of this pro- 
cedure will be obvious to anyone who is even slightly acquainted 
with the varied history of these terms. We shall now deal with 
them briefly, however, to see whether Theedore’s use of them may 
be reasonably taken as supporting the conclusions we have already 
reached. 

According to Theodore the technical formula expressing the 
doctrine of the Incarnation is two physeis,? ousiai,* or hypostaseis® 
and one prosopon.* The first two terms need not delay us. They 
correspond respectively to our words “ nature ’’ and “‘ substance,” 
and in so far as concerns the ideas conveyed by the words them- 
selves, were merely intended to express the truth that in Christ 
there was real Godhead and real manhood.? We have seen of 
course that Theodore regarded this manhood or human physis or 
ousia as an independent manhood, or human person, but we cannot 
reach this conclusion simply from his use of the formulas “ two 
physets ”’ and “‘two ousiai.’’ What of the formula “‘ two hypostasets ’’? 
Hypostasis, as used by the Cappadocians® and, for the most part, 
by the Alexandrines,® certainly brought with it that notion of 
independence which the term assumed in post-Aristotelian phil- 


1Nemesius, De Natura Hominis, P.G. 40, 604. 

* Arnou, art, cit., p. 129. 

3 De Incarn., P.G. 66, 981. 

* Ibid. 

5 Ibid. 

* See IR1IsH THEOL. QuaRT., July 1952, p. 266, n. 1. 

? For examples of Theodore’s use of these terms see De Incarn., P.G. 66, 972. 

§ See, e.g., St. Basil, Epist. 38, P.G. 32, 325 ; St. Greg. Naz., Ovatio 21, P.G. 35, 
1125 ; St. Greg. Nyss., Oratio Catechet., P.G. 43, 17. 

* See, e.g., Denis of Alexandria, Epist. adv. Paulum Samosat., Mansi, Council., 
I, 1043 ; Epiphanius, Haeres. P.G. 41, 277. Sometimes, however, the Alexandrines 
use the term to convey the idea of reality or genuinenss. Thus St. Athanasius, in 
a passage in his work Ad Afros (P.G. 25, 1036) says that hypostasis means ousia or 
“that which exists ’’ (até 1d dv). Cf. Sellers, Two ancient Christologies, London, 
1940, p. 47; Prestige, God in Patristic Thought, London, 1936, pp. 162 ff. 
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osophy.' But Aristotle himself, we must remember, used it merely 
in the sense of reality, real existence as opposed to illusory appear- 
ances,? and there are indications that this was the sense given it 
by Theodore and by the Antiochenes generally. Thus, commenting 
on the words of St. Paul in the Epistle to the Romans, in which he 
refers to the Jews as confident that they have “‘ the form of know- 
ledge and of truth in the law,” he says: “he calls the form not a 
mere figure but the hypostasis itself, both knowledge and truth, as in 
the phrase ‘“‘who being in the form of God.’ Hypostasis here clear- 
ly means “‘the reality,” ‘‘ the thing itself,’’ and the example from 
Philippians 2:6 is right to the point for our enquiry ; he says in 
effect that both “‘ the form of truth ”’ and “ the Aypostasis of truth ” 
mean real truth, truth itself, just as “the form of God” means 
real Godhead. From this we may almost certainly conclude that 
the hypostasis of God or of the Word means for him real Godhead 
and a pari that the hypostasis of the man means real manhood.‘ 
The only word used by Theodore to express the concept of per 
se individuum or personality would appear then to ‘have been 
prosopon.® This was the term used by him to express the ordinary 
idea “‘a person,”’ “an individual.”’ Thus he can speak of the three 
prosopa of the Trinity. As used by him however, the word pro- 
sopon had a particular nuance which our philosophical term “ per- 
son’’ has not got. It meant the individual as presented to per- 
ception—the old idea of “ appearance ”’ still clung to it.?_ Thus 
when Theodore said that Christ was one prosopon he meant He was 
some kind of real unit presenting a single undivided appearance. 
Real as Theodore’s conception of Christ’s unity may have appeared 
to himself, however, it was not the orthodox conception of a union 
in the Person of the Word and, therefore, it was not a conception 
of true personal unity at all. If, despite this, Theodore was able 
to speak of one prosopon in Christ, he can only have done so by 
fixing his attention on the notion of “appearance ’”’ which was 
included in his idea of a person. If any further proof be needed 
that Theodore is using the word prosopon in the phrase “ one pro- 


1 Cf. C.C.J. Webb, God and Personality, London, 1918, pp. 37 ff. 

2 See Liddell and Scott, Greek-English Lexicon, Oxford, 1939, s. v. Cf. Webb, 
op. cit., p. 37. 

3 In Rom. 2:20, P.G. 66, 789. 

* Cf. Tixeront, History of Dogmas, St. Louis, 1925 (E.T.), iii, p. 58: ‘‘ For the 
Antiochian School, the words physis and hypostasis were synonymous, meaning 
a concrete substance with its essential properties and faculties.” 

5 See IRISH THEOLOGICAL QUARTERLY, July 1952, p. 266, n.1. 

* Epist. ad Artemium, P.G. 66, 1011-12. 

7 See Liddell and Scott, op. cit., s.v. 
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sopon of Christ ” in a special or loose sense, it is to be found in his 
teaching that besides the prosopon of the Word there is also the 
prosopon of the man. “‘ They (i.e. the Fathers of Nicea), rightly 
ascribed the sentence : To judge the living and the dead, to the 
prosopon of the man who was assumed on our behalf so that they 
should show us the honour that came to the temple of God the 
Word.”! Thus the one prosopon of Christ was the result of the 
union of the prosopon of the man, i.e. the human individual, with 
the prosopon of God, i.e. the Divine individual. 

In attempting to define more precisely how Theodore’s mind was 
working when he spoke of the prosopon of the man and the prosopon 
of Christ we are entering on more uncertain ground than we have 
sofar traversed. It may be well on that account to emphasize 
that an understanding of what exactly Theodore meant by the one 
prosopon of Christ is not, in the last analysis, necessary for an 
understanding of his main ideas on the Hypostatic Union. These 
have been determined already independently of an examination 
of technical terms. However, the question is an interesting one, 
and our task of explaining Theodore’s thought on the Hypostatic 
Union cannot be regarded as complete without an attempt to 
solve it. 

To begin with, from the fact that Theodore uses the word prosopon 
to express the ordinary idea of “‘ person,’ i.e. an individual subject 
of attribution, and from the second fact that he regards Christ’s 


. manhood as such a subject of attribution, we can conclude that this 


idea is included in the word prosopon as used by him in the phrase 
“the prosopon of the man.” To this prosopon, this physis or 
hypostasis—for despite notional differences all three words in this 
context refer to the same reality, the same subject of attribution— 
belong the human attributes of Christ, e.g. birth from the Virgin 
Mary, suffering, death on the Cross. It further appears, however, 
that when Theodore thought of a person or prosopon, the idea that 
came to his mind resembled that conveyed by our words “ person- 
ality,” ‘‘ individuality,” rather than our simple philosophical idea 
of“‘aperson.”” The meaning of “ personality ”’ and “ individuality” 
we refer to here is that exemplified in such expressions as “an 
interesting . . .”’ or a “ powerful personality,” a “‘ strong individ- 
uality.”? When we speak of “ individuality ” or “ personality ” 
in this sense in the abstract, i.e. when we say that somebody has a 
particular kind of “ individuality ’”’ or “ personality,’’ we have in 


1 Hom. 7 on Nicene Creed, Mingana 5, p. 80. 
*See E. Amann, art. “‘ Nestorius,” D.T.C., xi, 152. 
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mind certain qualities—physical qualities but more especially 
qualities of mind and of wiil—which mark him off from others, 
We also use these terms in a concrete sense, however, speaking of 
somebody not as “having” but as “ being’ a personality or 
individuality of a particular kind ; here we have in mind the in- 
dividual person—the independent centre of attribution—but 
considered especially as the subject of certain physical and psy- 
chological characteristics. Thus the ontological concept of the 
“centre of being ’’ has added to it very marked overtones and to 
that extent it recedes somewhat into the background of our thought. 

If Theodore had some such idea as this in mind when he spoke 
of a prosopon, by the prosopon of the man he would mean the human 
subject of attribution in Christ to which pertained its own physical 
and spiritual characteristics. In some analogical way he could 
speak of the Word as a prosopon ; It was an individual subject 
of attribution with certain qualities of intellect and will, i.e. the 
qualities of the Divine intellect and the Divine will. In the union 
of natures, however,these two prosopa are united in one prosopon. 
To understand how Theodore conceived this to have taken place 
we must attend to the distinction which has been made between 
the abstract and concrete senses of “ personality.’’ In the abstract 
sense the Word and the man would have but a single ‘‘personality ” 
—the wonderful and perfectly harmonious “ personality” of the 
God-man Christ. The idea of a single undivided appearance is 
very much to the fore here, but this unity of appearance is based 
on the unity of wills—the idea which Theodore had in mind when 
he spoke of the wonderful bond of love whereby the human nature 
was attached to virtue.! Because of this love God and man in 
Christ might also be regarded as having but one mind, insofar as 
the mind of the man would have been continually occupied with 
the thought of God. In this way, then, Theodore would already 
be able to speak of one prosopon in Christ. 

However, the two distinct subjects of attribution remained. 
Could they be in any sense regarded as a single composite subject 
of attribution? We have seen how Theodore was not unwilling 
to admit that in some sense at least God had become the subject 
of human attributes: thus he did not altogether deny that God 
had been born from Mary.* Similarly he would have admitted 
that the human nature had become the subject of Divine attributes, 


1 De Incarn., P.G. 66, 977. 
2 See In1sH THEOL. QuarT., July 1952, p. 277. 
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as is clear from his teaching that it is the object of our adoration.} 
Thus, in addition to a combination of “ individualities”’ in the 
abstract sense, there would also have been an interchange of at- 
tributes, so that what was done or experienced by the human nature 
could be said to have been done or experienced by God, while the 
human nature in turn might be regarded as the agent of Divine 
activities and the recipient of Divine honours. In this way, then, 
Theodore would have regarded the two natures or prosopa as form- 
ing but a single subject of attribution—the prosopon of Our Lord 
Jesus Christ, which name he regarded as common to the two 
natures. 

All this, however—the unity of wills and the interchange of 
attributes—could only have been understood by Theodore with 
reference to that special mode of the Divine activity in the assumed 
man, that ‘‘ circumincession of activities’ which has already been 
suggested as the explanation of his conception of the Hypostatic 
Union. It was because in all things He had the assistance of the 
Divine activity that the human will in Christ was never at variance 
with the will of God. Again, it was only because God was acting 
in and with the “‘ assumed man ”’ that the interchange of attributes 
could be admitted and the two regarded as a single subject of 
attribution. 

In offering the foregoing explanation of what Theodore meant 
by the “ one prosopon of Christ,’’ we depend to a great extent on 
the teaching of Nestorius, who has much to say of the union of 
prosopa and the prosopon of union. It is Nestorius’s use of the 
term prosopon, at first baffling in its permutations, and indeed never 
seen as completely consistent, that provides the basis for the dis- 
tinction between the concrete and abstract meanings of personality 
as the key to some understanding of the union of prosopa.* 
Theodore provides us with no evidence at all, one may say, as_ to 
how he understood the two prosopa to become one, but it is not 
unreasonable to suppose that the ideas which Nestorius later 
attempted to express were at least underlying his thought. Of 
one point we may feel certain, however, viz. that by the prosopon 
of the man Theodore meant an individual human subject of at- 
tribution, whatever further shades of meaning may have been 
present in his use of the term. 

We cannot then agree with the opinion expressed by Sellers 
that Theodore’s idea of a person or prosopon was “‘ not one subject, 


1 Tbid., p. 266. 
2 See Nestorius, Book of Heraclides, e.g., pp. 59 f., 60, 69, 144, 183, 230, 238, 
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possessing a central ego, but a person as he is seen from the out- 
side.” It is true that when Theodore spoke of the prosopon of 
Christ he did not really mean a single central ego, but there he was 
not giving prosopon its usual sense. It is also true that, if by 
prosopon as ordinarily used by him he meant a “ personality” 
in the sense that has been explained, he certainly paid much atten- 
tion to the person as seen from the outside. But he cannot have 
failed to include in his concept the real centre of being behind the 
appearances, the independent subject of attribution, though this 
latter idea, as has been pointed out, does not receive quite the 
same prominence when we speak of ‘‘a personality ’’ as when we 
speak of ‘‘ a person ’’ in the philosophical sense—a fact which takes 
us back to something said earlier, apropos of a remark by Bethune- 
Baker,? viz. that Theodore’s advertence to the independence of 
the human prosopon may not have been quite as full as our ad- 
vertence to the idea of independence or separate existence when 
we think of a person, a subsisting nature. But this, after all, is 
only a difference in emphasis which does not alter the fact that 
Theodore’s doctrine can only be described as that of “ two persons 
in Christ.” 





IV. 


It has been suggested that Theodore’s admission of two persons 
in Christ was the result of his failure to appreciate the true malice 
of sin. Thus H.B. Swete writes: 


His errors are mainly due to an imperfect realization of the nature 
and extent of human sin. With Theodore sin is a weakness rather than 
a disease, a negative rather than a positive evil. Mortality is the great 
enemy of man, the recovery of immortality is his greatest hope ; death 
is the sting of sin rather than sin of death. With the true estimate of 
the evil of sin, the necessity for an actual Incarnation of the Eternal 
Word disappears ; a man indissolubly united to God through the per- 
manent indwelling of the Word suffices for the work of vanquishing 
death.* 


Swete does not expressly show the link between Theodore's 
insufficient realization of the malice of sin and his failure to see 
that the Redeemer must be God, but presumably he would supply 


1 Op. cit., p. 161. 

2 See Irn1sH THEOL. QuaRT., July 1952, p. 273. 

* Swete, Theodori Mopsuesteni in epistolas minores b. Pauli commentarii, Cam- 
bridge, 1880-2, i., p. Ixxxvii. 
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it as follows : sin is essentially an insult to God, not merely an evil 
affecting man himself; in this sense it is a positive rather than a 
negative evil; but only one who was God could repair such an 
insult, in other words only a God could redeem mankind. 
Theodore, in failing to see the first of these propositions, would 
thereby have failed to see the second. Thus he was content with 
a merely human Redeemer, the “‘ assumed man” united to God 
merely by the Divine indwelling. 

This is an attractive piece of systematization, and provided one 
grants, as one may, at least for argument’s sake, that Theodore is 
much more concerned about death than he is about sin, it appears 
quite valid.t_ One does not lightly dismiss the opinion of Dr. 
Swete where Theodore is concerned, yet the statement we have 
quoted appears to lose much, if not all of its value when one takes 
account of the following statement by a theologian who has made 
a deep study of the Fathers’ teaching on Redemption : 


The Fathers never investigated the inner nature of sin ; they were 
content to know its results—this alone is sufficient to show that their 
explanation, not only of the nature of sin but also of the remedy, must 
be superficial . . . . Christ’s death had not formed the subject-matter of 
any close study, nor had any enquiry been made into the essence of the 


grievousness of sin ; this explains why the connections between the two 
remained superficial.? 


From this it appears that Theodore’s “ imperfect realization of 
the nature and extent of human sin ”’ is by no means as significant 
as may have been thought. If he did not base his theology of the 
Atonement on the fact that sin, as an insult to God, required a 
Divine Redeemer, neither did the Fathers asa body. The theology 
of Satisfaction was a comparatively late development in the Church,’ 
and we cannot, therefore, take Theodore’s neglect of it as the main 
cause Of his admission of two persons in Christ. 

It is not unlikely, however, that Theodore’s Christological error 
was connected with his considerable ethical interest in the Incar- 
nation, his desire to see in Christ the complete prototype of the 


1 When one recalls, however, what a comprehensive notion is that of death for 
St. Paul, including as it does not merely physical, but also spiritual death with all 
its consequences, one becomes wary of attaching any special significance to a writer’s 
apparent preoccupation with death rather than with sin. Cf. Romans, cc. 6-6; 
Prat, Theology of St. Paul (E.T.), London, 1945, i, pp. 221 ff. 

950." Rivitre, The doctrine of the Atonement (E.T.), London, 1909, ii, pp. 247 f., 


*Ibid., pp. 252 f, 
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human race in its struggle to acquire virtue and achieve salvation, 
We have seen how he insisted on the reality of Christ’s temptations 
and of the inner struggle waged against them by the human will, 
In doing so he clearly showed that he envisaged the possibility of 
sin on the part of Christ. It may well have been his conviction 
that the real peccability of Christ was something inextricably 
bound up with the possession by Him of a human nature in all 
respects like ours that obscured from Theodore’s view the real 
meaning of the traditional doctrine of the unity of Christ. For 
Theodore a complete human nature in Christ would have meant 
a human nature capable of sin, one that was sui juris therefore, 
i.e. a human person. In Theodore’s view also, as we saw, the 
assumed man was capable of meriting, even of meriting union with 
the Word ; this again could only have been possible if He was an 
independent subject of attribution. The power of sinning and 
the power of meriting are, of course, both based on the freedom of 
the will. It appears probable, therefore, that Theodore’s admission 
of two persons in Christ was due, in part at least, to his anxiety to 
safeguard the freedom of the will in the ‘‘ assumed man”’ as in all 
other men, and to his inability to reconcile that freedom with true 
unity of subject in the two natures.’ 


ce 


V 


In examining Theodore’s position in relation to the heresy of 
Nestorianism, we have sought to preserve an even balance in 
evaluating the different aspects of his Christological ideas. Dual- 
ism is the essential characteristic of those ideas, and in the end it 
is a dualism which Theodore fails to resolve. It would be easy 
then to overlook his anxiety to preserve the traditional doctrine 
of the unity of Christ. Yet that anxiety shows itself at every 
point in his writings, and in its own way, witnesses to the traditional 
belief in ‘‘ One Christ, both God and man ”’ ; his fault was not that 
he wished to deny this truth, but that he failed to see its true meat- 
ing. It is here, then, that the apologist for Theodore may fittingly 
break a lance; not in any attempt to rehabilitate his doctrine 
completely, but in defence of his complete sincerity in his desire 
to combat error where he considered error lay. The epithet 


1See Intsh THEOL. QuarT., July 1952, p. 264. 


® See the unsigned article, ‘‘ Theodore of Mopsuestia and modern thought,” 


Church Quarterly Review, October 1875, pp. 131-4. 
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impius, justly applied to an Arius or an Apollinaris, who re- 
mained obdurate in heresy in the teeth of direct ecclesiastical 
condemnation, cannot be justified when coupled with the name of 
Theodore, whose only sin was that his zeal for orthodoxy and his 
penchant for free enquiry were not matched by his grasp of the 
traditional doctrine of the Person of Christ. 

Nevertheless, defence of Theodore’s good faith must not blind 
us to the gravity of his error. It struck at the very foundations 
of Christianity, and its threat was all the greater for being cloaked 
under an appearance of orthodoxy. While explicitly upholding 
the doctrine of the one Christ and the one person, he implicitly but 
indubitably denied it, by according independent existence to Christ’s 
human nature. Thus his doctrine was in reality that of “two 
persons in Christ,” in our sense of that phrase. In so describing 
it, we do not maintain that he stressed the independence of the 
human nature to the same degree as does our philosophical concept 
of person. Indeed it is clear, at least, that he did not so stress it 
as to reach the point where he could no longer think of Christ as 
a real unit of some kind. He certainly had not in mind a merely 
moral unity. In fact, if his idea of the Hypostatic Union was based 
on the idea of the union of body and soul, even as conceived by 
the Neoplatonists, it would seem that he set out with a very close 
union in mind. Yet even the union of body and soul, as so con- 
ceived, was not a substantial but merely dynamic union, effected 
by the action of the soul in the body, and, as we saw, it is reasonably 
certain that it was thus Theodore thought of the union between 
the two natures in Christ. 

What is beyond all doubt, however—and, let us stress it again, 
it is the essential point—is that for Theodore the problem of Christ’s 
unity was the problem of the unity of two subsisting natures, and 
with this premiss it was inevitable that he should set up what was 
in fact nothing more than an accidental union. His attempt to 
analyse the manner of the union showed up this fact quite clearly. 
His failure was a warning to the later Antiochenes against further 
attempts to speculate on the relation between the union of natures 
in Christ and other kinds of union. Yet—though we are not here 
concerned directly with their teaching—it seems clear that Nes- 
torius and Theodoret of Cyrus also failed to approach the problem 
from the standpoint of the appropriation by the Word of the human 
nature, and so that human nature was inevitably for them, too, 


1See Irish THEOL. Quart., July 1952, p. 225. 
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a human person. Aristotelian philosophy with which the 
Antiochenes, more than other Christian thinkers of their time, 
were familiar, could not suggest that it was anything else ; for 
Aristotle the individual substance was, quite understandably, 
always complete in itself and independent.! 

Outside the Nestorian school of thought, Christian theologians 
were overcoming this defect of philosophy, thanks to a deep con- 
sciousness of the fact that Christ was the Word of God Himself, 
and were preparing the way for an explicit statement of the truth 
that the personality of Christ’s human nature was in the Word, 
Within the Antiochene School however, attention was primarily 
directed to the human side of the Saviour. The result was that 
in emphasizing the idea of Christ as leader of the human race, they 
ascribed this réle to the human nature considered in itself, setting 
it up as endowed not only with freedom but also with the capability 
of meriting for itself, and even of sinning. Thus the Divinity of 
Christ was left in the background, and the attempt to preserve the 
true unity of the God-man could only be awkward and ineffectual. 
The fifth century opponents of Nestorianism were not, therefore, 
altogether wide of the mark in describing that system as a renewal 
of the teaching of Paul of Samosata.? It would be a great mistake, 
of course, to attribute to the later Antiochenes any conscious 
attachment to Paul and his teaching. The memory of Paul was 
nowhere honoured in antiquity, least of all at Antioch. Theodore 
and his successors mention him only to condemn him vigorously. 
There was indeed a world of difference between his teaching and 
theirs, for while they admitted that in Christ the Second Person 
of the Blessed Trinity had united to Himself a human nature, Paul 
was a monarchian, explicitly denying the Divinity of Christ. Yet 
there are notable points of contact between the teaching of Paul 
and that of his Antiochene successors. The tendency of Paul is 
clearly seen in the idea of the inhabitation of the Word in a man and 
in the denial that Mary was truly Mother of God—in a word in 
the denial of the personal and physical union of God and man in 
Christ.* 

When so much has been said against the Antiochene Christology 
in general, however, and against the teaching of Theodore in par- 
ticular, something remains to be said in its favour. In the fore- 


1See Webb, op. cit., pp. 40-2. 


? See, e.g., a letter of Marius Mercator maintaining that the doctrine of Nestorius 
was almost identical with that of Paul. P.L., 48, 743-74. 


® See G. Bardy, Paul de Samosate, Louvain, 1929, pp. 506-9, 517. 
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going pages we have called attention to the valuable emphasis 
placed by Theodore on the distinct human will and human oper- 
ation in Christ, and it is here again that the apologist for Theodore 
may confidently demand a more appreciative response from students 
of Christology. If it is true that the disastrous heresy of Nestorius 
can be traced directly to the writings of Theodore, it is also true 
that he made a very real contribution to the development of Christ- 
ological doctrine, and the two facts must be kept in view if his 
correct place in the history of doctrine is to be assigned to him. 
By overstressing the human nature in Christ, he ended by separating 
it from the Godhead, but the fact remains that once that human 
nature is recognized as essentially dependent on the Word in its 
mode of existence, one cannot overstress its completeness and its 
distinct activity. That truth is among the most precious treasures 
of our Christian heritage, and the Church is ever insistent on its 
full implications. It was superbly expressed long ago in the in- 
spired words of St. Paul to the Hebrews: 


Consequently it was imperative that He should become in all respects 
similar to His brothers, so that He might be a merciful and faithful 
High Priest in things pertaining to God... For since He Himself has 
suffered by enduring temptation, He is able to help those who are 
tempted.? 


It has been continually proclaimed by Christian writers through- 
out the ages, perhaps by none more beautifully than in the follow- 
ing words of a modern writer: 


Jesus of Nazareth was a man of flesh and blood, a reed, bowing 
like all of us, before the rude blasts that swept over him ; he wept, he 
was hungry ; tears and blood bore witness to his aversions and affections. 
He was a man of his time, of his country, of his race. He had a mother, 
he had friends, he had enemies ; those who love him worshipped him 
and he was hated with a passionate frenzy .... Here was no angel in 
human form, no phantom or counterfeit of'a man. This is the truth 
that Christian dogma maintains in the face of the vain imaginations of 
every age.® 

It is to the honour of the adherents of the School of Antioch, 
of Theodore especially, that they were pre-eminent in maintaining 
this truth in what was perhaps the most momentous age of all, 
the age when the doctrine of the Incarnation was in the process of 
explicit formation by the Church. 


KEVIN MCNAMARA. 
‘Irish THEOL.QuART., July 1952, pp. 264 f. 
* Hebrews, 2:17 f. 
*L. de Grandmaison, Jesus Christ: His Person, His Message, His Credentials 
(E.T), London, 1935, ii, p. 324. 








NOTES AND COMMENTS 
Reason, Faith and Gabriel Marcel 


There is in the work of Gabriel Marcel a powerful and unappeased 
need, that of distinguishing between the hierarchically ordered forms 
and kinds of being wherein there is both continuity and subordination, 
particularly evident in the confusion found in questions of supernatural 
mysteries or revealed truths; it is the ancient problem of the relation 
between reason and revelation that vexed the earlier scholastics, and 
not a few of the later ones who lacked Saint Thomas’s breadth and finesse, 
For it was the Angelic Doctor who rendered with superlative precision 
perfect justice to the requirements of reason and faith, distinguishing 
them in terms of starting-point, method and ideal and measuring their 
respective contributions to each other; making this distinction, he 
disclosed philosophy to itself and showed how theology is the supreme 
human science. He rejected, all will remember, the specious solution 
suggested by some over-zealous in their adherence to the novelties of 
the day, that truth could contradict truth. Truth is a transcendental 
property of being and is one, and within its analogical unity there is 
accommodation for many varieties. 

It may seem a harsh thing to say, but it is true, that this tremendous 
conflict waged in the medieval schools, its resolution by Saint Thomas, 
is of no more concern to the philosophy of Gabriel Marcel than if it had 
never been. In one sense there is no problem for Marcel at all, unless 
it be how to deprive faith as much as possible of all supernatural content 
and value ; and there is certainly nothing at issue like the reconciliation 
of a principle of supra-rational truth with the natural created light of 
the human intellect. Faith is discussed, without change of meaning, 
in radically different contexts, some natural, others unmistakably super- 
natural. It would seem to follow that faith has no specific value other 
than that of a generalized assisting power of knowledge on which our 
poor ordinary human techniques lean for support. The closest attempt 
to endow faith with a superior purpose and force occurs when it is said 
to be outside the dead level of universality.2, But this after all says no 
more of it than is asserted of knowledge by secondary reflection.’ 

For the believer, the man who possesses faith, it is, Marcel says, an 
experience intime et irrecusable ;* hence it is beyond dispute. I have it, 
you do not—but then what I have depends on no authority but my own. 
Its object, we are told, has none of the characteristics that distinguish 
an empirical appearance since in the strictest sense the object of faith 


1Cf. Marcel, Etre et Avoir, pp. 28-29, 193-194, 308-310. 

2 Ibid., pp. 303-304. 

% Marcel, The Philosophy of Existence, p. 14; Etre et Avoir, p. 171; Reflection 
and Mystery, pp. 77-103 ; cf. Journal Metaphysique, pp. 67-73, 12-13. Cf. Reflection 
and Mystery, p. 83; Etre et Avoir, p. 171. 

* Etre et Avoir, p. 307. 

5 Ibid., p. 308. 
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does not appear in any way. According to the unfortunate corollary 
of this statement, the soul qualifies as an object of faith, as does causality 
and, indeed, any other metaphysical reality ; which is a not too dim echo 
of Kant who was pleased to deny reason in order to make room for faith. 
And yet, presumably, if the believer occupies a distinctive position in 
reality by virtue of his faith,’ he is consequently in some way different, 
for example, from the philosopher— supposing it is not necessary for 
the philosopher to believe before he merits his title. We are evidently 
at a crucial junction, where a step in one of the two possible directions 
will destroy the validity of the other. 

Of course what Marcel is attempting is laudable and necessary: to 
restore to the knowledge we have by faith the dignity and respect which 
for unbelievers it does not have ; and it is not difficult to appreciate the 
personal anxiety that accompanies his efforts. The painful truth is 
that it is all to no avail, as every practical apologist knows; for the 
unbeliever, beyond a certain point matters of faith are a mockery, ir- 
rational, unacceptable ; this is inevitable so long as he does not believe. 
Faith is, in fact, the way to the Cross, and the contradictory core of 
knowledge-by-faith will resist all efforts to make it plausible. 

A philosophie de I’ attestation de la foi? is an impossible hybrid. Either 
one of two positions has to be true: (i) if faith is a supernatural light 
giving access to a knowledge higher than rational, there can be no phil- 
osophy of faith that would not exclude this rational knowledge ; (1i) if 
faith is not this, there are no grounds for separating it from other forms 
of natural knowledge and marking it by any special dignity and mystery. 
We cannot have it both ways : either faith can produce its own credentials, 
the inherent evidence of its truth, or it cannot ; knowledge is rational, 
or it is not. In the first case the acceptance or non-acceptance of faith 
is due to no mysterious factor within it but to the varying intellectual 
gifts of men ; in the second its credentials must come from without, that 
is, faith will be an inexplicable gratuity which cannot be justified to some- 
one not having it. Who but a lover can see the spotless Bride of Christ 
beneath the scars and imperfections of His Church? And who can see 
the Bride’s loveliness without faith ? 

We cannot resolve this dilemma without recognising the uniqueness of 
faith and the universal accessibility* of natural knowledge ; any other 
attempt will be forced to dissolve one of these into the other. Now in 
Gabriel Marcel’s philosophy universality is suspect: faith and reason 
merge: arguments result that do not convince. In an entry of the 


1 Ibid., p. 309. 
* Ibid., p. 317. 


* This does not of course mean universally achieved, only that the intellect is 
proportioned to its object and so there can be no radical contradiction barring it 
from a knowledge within the province of that object. Indeed if this were not so, 
even God could not raise man to the Beatific Vision without changing man’s nature. 
It is not so much a question of possibility as it is of means. Man has not, in his 
present state, the means to discover that God is Triune and One, neither within 
himself nor in the reality he knows ; though there seems to be confirmation of that 
truth, as St. Augustine delighted to find, throughout reality. For his assent, 
however, to be given to the truth of God’s three-in-oneness, man’s mind must be 
fortified by faith. 
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journal for 26 February 19331 a decisive problem is expressed ; many 
important elements are precipitated in its few lines. Marcel wonders by 
what right a philosopher refuses to take into account an entirely unasked 
for gift (Christianity) made to man. 

The answer is characteristically composed of alternatives : either this 
gift is considered a scandal, and so shut out, or else it has to be incorpor- 
ated into philosophy ; and he rejects the notion of autonomous disciplines.* 
That this sort of thing is unavoidable should not surprise us. A univocal 
opposition, which Marcel makes everywhere at the heart of things 
with his Kierkegaardian either/or, means separation or identification 
everywhere else: distinction becomes an impossibility. Hence the 
ideal philosophy combines with its own virtues those of theology. Une 
metaphysique d’essence chrétienne,® that is required. There is no room 
for doubt—no other position than this amalgamation could explain the 
confusion that ensues in a discussion of salvation -and damnation‘ 
wherein a rational account is attempted. In itself this is easily justified: 
natural analogies are a spontaneous recourse of the mind in its attempts 
to penetrate supernatural truths. Nevertheless a natural account is not 
justified when it competes with, fails to fortify, the doctrines elaborated 
by theology from the data of revelation. 

A direct revelation from God happens to be part of that gratuitous 
present Marcel likes to refer to. It cannot be ignored by a Christian 
thinker, and the mysterious nature of its content forbids its being kneaded 
into the body of philosophy. There is here an embarrassing exercise of 
autonomy, for a philosophy which denounces autonomy, faced with 
what must be for a Christian an indisputable fact. 

The problem for the student remains: since this very dilemma was 
solved in the most subtle and precise manner by Saint Thomas, how is it 
that this solution is never once adverted to? Two factors unite in the 
explanation : (i) the idea of being which is Marcel’s, that being is entirely 
existence ; (ii) an idealist heritage. Between these reality and the past 
are shrouded. Now Gabriel Marcel has never ceased to condemn idealism : 
a considerable portion of the first journal is dedicated to eradicating 
idealism by argument and personal purgation, while also refuting the 
pretensions of the psychologists, sociologists, biologists and historians of 
the period. But a philosophical doctrine can have a negative influence. 
Marcel has not succeeded in escaping idealism, not alone in that he is 
affected early on by its language and imagery ; it has served as a blind 
between him and more healthy traditions in philosophy ; his conception 
of Thomism is, to say the least, naive, though this is less his fault than 
that of the authors of over-simplified manuals which tended to turn 
St. Thomas into a system of tidy theorems. So that the very prominence 
of idealism in the world of thought, its all but total claim upon the 
mentality of several centuries, deflects Marcel’s critical sense. Idealism’s 
inadequate and sterile philosophic method becomes identified with 
philosophic method as such. In short, the violence of his reaction is an 
enduring formative force in all his future work: the rest of philosophy 
is discoloured by the idealistic glass through which he views it. 


1 Ibid., pp. 192-193. * Ibid., p. 116. 
* Cf. ibid., pp. 188-192. ‘Ibid., pp. 31-34, 129-134. 
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Under the present circumstances the implicit assault upon theology 
as an independent and superior knowledge, as the supreme science, is 
complete. There is a science of theology, or there is not. If philosophy 
were to incorporate into itself, by a tyrannical usurpation, all the data 
presented to the mind, indiscriminately and without respecting its 
origins and nature, theology is out, abolished.’ It is true that the 
presence of Christianity and the developments of positive science?® 
demand recognition by the philosopher, but it is a fatal error to suppose 
his approach to each will be identical ; since if it is supernatural, Christi- 
anity is not in the world in the same way as positive science, and the 
discoveries of positive science have raised problems falling within the 
range of human experience. , 

The significance of two questions seems to have been insufficiently 
reflected on : (i) is there no way to attain mysteries like the Incarnation 
and Redemption other than by “an effort of thought bearing on ex- 
perience”? (ii) if there is an alternative avenue, what responsibilities 
devolve upon the philosopher? When we have given full marks for 
good intentions, we may still remain profoundly dissatisfied with any 
account that passes so swiftly over an issue of this magnitude and 
dismisses it in a few brief paragraphs whose claim to conviction is meta- 
phor and description. We can agree with Marcel that supernatural life 
is not ‘“‘ the flowering of the natural ”’; it is a gift to man, not a necessity 
of his nature. He does not encourage our belief that he really knows 
what this means by adding statements about a “ restless anticipation ” 
in nature of a different order or about the “irresistible movement ”’ 
of his philosophy ‘“‘ towards the light [which a few lines above he has 
identified as revelation] which it perceives from afar and of which it 
suffers the secret attraction.”% That is philosophical writing inspired 
by theological teaching, not by any natural philosophical experience. 

Heaven is not yet, nor has this creation with all its humbling limitations 
passed away and taken with it the exigencies it communicates from the 
creative act of God. Man has not by some miraculous dispensation been 
released from obeying them, in spite of the inconveniences caused him 
by also being a creature. One of the most noticeable aspects of modern 
philosophical thought is its carelessness, inspired no doubt by an origin- 


1 Peter Wust’s treatise, Dialektick dey Geistes, criticized by Marcel in Etre et 
Avoir, pp. 319-357, is an excellent sample of the movement in current thought which 
is more and more concerned with theological problems, but not in a theological way. 
The Protestant theologians Barth, Niebuhr, Brunner are also representative. Per- 
haps it is inaccurate to call these men theologians, unless to write of God, or about 
man and his works in relation to God, with few checks on speculations but personal 
preference, defines the scope of theology. Whatever may be the motives of such 
ventures, there can be no doubt that the result is neither philosophy nor theology. 

* The Philosophy of Existence, p. 30. 

’Ibid., p. 31. We cannot help but compare to this, at best, careless language 
the precision of the scholastic ‘‘ obediential potency.’’ Nor should we know of it 
had not we been told of the destiny God has prepared for those who love Him. 
A Christian philosopher cannot so lightly ignore the necessity of harmonizing his 
philosophy with the exterior rule constituted by revelation, which in such a case is 
not an imprisoning restriction but a guide to truth that is the object alike of phil- 
osophy and theology and all other forms of knowledge. 
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ally healthy indifference to systematic strictures. We may surmise 
from what we have just seen in examining Gabriel Marcel’s dangerous 
muddle over the important point of reason and faith, that the flaws will 
be more blatant as the questions grow more serious. A philosophy is 
tested best by its final conclusions, where the errors in principle have 
.no decorations to hide them. 


ROBERT OSTERMANN, 


Organizing and Working A Boys’ Sodality 


These notes are mainly the gleanings of experience. For some years 
I have been Spiritual Director of a Boys’ Sodality in Dublin, and during 
that time have learned much by the hard process of trial and error. In 
addition, my work has afforded me opportunities of examining the work- 
ing of other Boys’ Sodalities here and there throughout the country, 
and of comparing notes with their Spiritual Directors. From them too 
I have learned much. While giving Retreats in Boys’ Schools and 
Colleges and to Boys’ Sodalities, I have been made to realize more and 
more what great good these Sodalities can do, and whenever oppor- 
tunity offered, have tried to interest other priests in the good work, 
Practically all of them admitted the desperate need that something should 
be done for our young people, but at the same time baulked at the idea 
of organizing a Boys’ Sodality, as if it were something too difficult even 
to attempt. 

As many a flourishing Sodality in this country can prove, the work 
of organizing and running them is not so extremely difficult as many 
imagine. The main difficulty is in mustering the courage to start. The 
priest who is actively interested in the running of his Sodality and who 
trusts strongly in God’s Providence will never be without a plentiful 
supply of zealous lay-apostles to help him. 

Since my experience has been almost altogether of Boys’ Sodalities, 
these notes are concerned exclusively with boys ; but most of them will 
be found to apply equally to Girls’ Sodalities. 


I SOME OBJECTIONS ANSWERED 

By way of clearing the ground, let us first consider some objections 
that are usually brought forward when the matter of starting a Sodality 
is broached. Underlying most of them is a spirit of defeatism. The 
suggestion, though often unspoken 1s, “‘ A good Boys’ Sodality would be 
a great thing; but, you know, the boys here are next to impossible. 
What’s the use ?’’ With all respect, it is suggested that this attitude 
betrays a priest who has never taken the trouble to get to know the boys 
whom he condemns so off-handedly. Let a priest take the trouble to 
win the confidence of the boys in his district, and he will be continually 
surprised by the good-will and regard for goodness he will discover 
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amongst them. Even if they are good-for-nothing, they want to be 
good, and will be good if someone takes the trouble to show them the 
way. 

Other priests, by way of objection, will give a long list of Boys’ Sodal- 
ities which they have known to be failures. While they see the necessity 
and advantages of a Sodality, they do nothing about it, because, as they 
will tell you, the chances are about ten to one against success. To 
substantiate their estimate, they can mention nine Sodalities that have 
failed for the one that has succeeded. The point.they overlook is that 
one has succeeded. I have seen many of these dwindling Sodalities, 
and invariably have discovered the same cause of failure. They were 
started with a great flourish, and then left to die through sheer want of 
sustained attention and interest. The maintenance of a Boys’ Sodality 
requires unceasing effort and attention, especially during its first years. 
Unless the priest is prepared to put a lot of hard work into it over a 
number of years, it might be as well that he left it alone, because it is 
bound to be a failure. 

Apart from the statement: ‘‘ We always got on without it’ (which 
does not merit consideration), the most usual type of evasion is: “‘Oh! 
our boys are already well catered for. They have got a guild of their 
own in the Men’s Sodality.” This objection has been offered me on 
occasions when I knew the average attendance of the Boys’ guild to 
range from five to forty, while the potential attendance of boys in these 
areas would have been anything from 1,000 to 2,500. At best, this 
arrangement is only a make-shift, and I have still to see it even remotely 
satisfactory. In fact, it is difficult to see how it could ever be satisfactory. 
For one thing, boys like to be treated as a separate group; and again, 
the lectures and instructions suited to men will have little appeal to 
boys, and will be of little advantage to them. 

Next in line is the objection that “‘ You cannot have a Boys’ Sodality 
without a Boys’ Club, and there is no suitable club premises within miles.” 
Against this, I maintain that you can have a very flourishing Boys’ 
Sodality without a Club. In fact, a Club is a very doubtful acquisition, 
and can be more of an encumbrance than a help. __In the first place, 
it can take up too much of a priest’s time and energy. And again, it 
can cater for only a small section of the boys, which means that there 
must be selection, and selection can cause ill-feeling and endless trouble. 
A Boys’ Club can do excellent work within its own sphere, but as far 
as possible it should not be associated with the Sodality. 

In the case of small towns, it is usually objected that “‘ There are only 
about fifty lads in the town. We have not enough to form a Sodality.”’ 
Yes, but what of the surrounding countryside—the whole parish ? 
“Oh! ’Tis too far for them to come.’ I don’t think so. Those who 
have experience of boys will know that they will do a hard thing more 
readily just because it is hard. They respond most surprisingly to the 
call for sacrifice, and’seem to find a particular pleasure in doing things 
that are put to them as being difficult and calling for endurance. A 
boy can be “‘ dared”’ to do almost anything. He can be “ dared” to 
come long distances to his Sodality meetings. We have had proof of 
this in our Sodality here. Some of the boys, who left the district and 
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went to live in other areas, continued to come to their Sodality. For 
convenience sake, they were made into a separate Guild. After a time, 
they began to bring their pals with them, who were duly enrolled. At 
present, out of the sixty-five guilds in the Sodality, this “Long-distance ” 
Guild is the best attended, the attendance being nearly always a hundred 
per cent, even for the Communion Masses. From this experience, it 
would seem that the farther from the church, the better the attendance. 

Another objection much resorted to is: ‘‘ The parish priest doesn’t 
want it.”” When I took it upon myself discreetly to carry my investi- 
gations higher, I have found that many of the parish priests who were 
supposed to be most vigorously opposed to the idea, were really very 
much in its favour. But generally they had their own objection, and 
it is the most redoubtable of all. ‘“‘ Father John,” they say, “ is most 
anxious to have a Sodality, and so am I,—though I don’t pretend. But 
I'ather John will be here only for a few years, and in all probability the 
priest who replaces him won't be interested.” To this objection there 
is only one answer: God will provide. But the difficulty remains, and 
it is a very real one. Could it not be arranged that such an important 
apostolate be catered for in the allocation of priests? For example, in 
each diocese there must be a number of priests, possessing the necessary 
temperament and natural qualifications for the apostolate of youth, 
God has given to His priests, as well as to lay-men, certain natural inter- 
ests and aptitudes ; and these aptitudes, I suggest, should be regarded 
as indications of His Will as to the particular apostolate in which they 
can be most profitably employed. If these priests were given some 
special training, they could be allocated to parishes with the precise 
object of organizing Youth Sodalities and of looking after the young 
people of the parish generally. If this arrangement seems to cut across 
traditional procedure and practice, it must be remembered that times 
have changed, and we must change with them, at least in our methods. 


Il NECESSITY AND ADVANTAGES 

Very few priests, that I have met, did not agree as to the necessity 
of a Sodality in their particular area ; and even these had to admit the 
argument that our young people do stand in great need of intensive 
instruction to strengthen their faith and morals against the pleasurable 
and materialistic allurements of our times. The regrettable fact that 
many of them will emigrate and be forced to live and work in environ- 
ments almost wholly pagan and immoral makes the need more obvious 
and urgent. But what many priests do not seem to realize is the existence 
amongst us of a well-organized and cleverly-directed campaign to under- 
mine and pervert the faith and morals of our youth. Realizing that 
the traditional reverence of our people for their priests is one of the 
great bulwarks of the Faith in Ireland, the directors of this campaign 
have made the destruction of this reverence the first objective in their 
plan of action. 

Having occasion to follow in the tracks of some of these propagandists, 
I have been able to gain first-hand information about their tactics. 
Quite unsuspectingly, a young lad is marked out, and becomes an ‘“‘enemy 
contact.” He is always a lad of good character and intelligence who 
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may be expected to become, in time, a capable and ardent worker for 
the cause. His friendship is cultivated by an agent, most often of his 
own age or only slightly older. There is no immediate attempt to 
indoctrinate him. Instead, he is subjected to strong doses of good- 
fellowship and brotherhood ; as time goes on, he is made to realize that 
there is very much wrong in the world that must be set right. His 
reactions to these jolts are gauged, and the process of initiation is regul- 
ated accordingly. When he has been sufficiently inoculated with the 
spirit of brotherhood and the desiré for “‘ social justice,” the attack on his 
faith begins. Newspapers, reporting clerical scandals, are put in his 
way. He is brought about to places where priests may be seen in com- 
promising circumstances, or rather in circumstances that may be made 
to appear so by insinuation. After a few such experiences, the open 
attack begins and is nearly always carried to a successful conclusion. 

This method of perversion is necessarily tedious, and is reserved for 
the better type of lad who is marked out as having the makings of a 
capable and active agent. For the others a method of mass-perversion 
isemployed. In this method, the morals of the young people in a certain 
area are the objective. Immoral practices are insinuated amongst them, 
and allowed to do their terrible work. Because they are expected to do 
so, boys who have become habitually addicted to impure practices, 
keep going regularly to the Sacraments, mostly receiving them sac- 
rilegiously. As soon as they can do so, they give up going to the Sac- 
raments which by this time have become a nightmare for them, if they 
have not already lost their faith in them. In any case, when this stage 
is reached (i.e. when they are about seventeen), they are easy prey for 
subversive propaganda, being only too ready to seize on any pretext 
that will appear to justify the neglect of their religious duties. 

If our young people are to be protected against such perversive propa- 
ganda, something more than mere instruction is needed. Instruction, 
yes, and plenty of it; but from a priest who knows and understands 
them and their needs, in whom they can confide their difficulties, and 
for whom they can have reverence. The priest, who would work for 
the salvation of our young people, must move in their midst. He must 
let them feel at very close quarters his attractiveness and sympathetic 
understanding, or rather, the attractiveness and sympathetic under- 
standing of Christ which is in him by the grace of the priesthood. 

Practically, how is he to do this? How is he to get to know and under- 
stand them ? to make contact with them in such a way as will give them 
an opportunity of knowing him? For that matter, how is he to gather 
them for instruction? How, except through a well-organized Sodality ? 
As a matter of fact, almost every parochial problem that the priest has 
to deal with might find its solution in the establishment of a Boys’ 
Sodality. 

Apart from its necessity, a Youth Sodality can be of great assistance 
to a priest in his ordinary parochial work. From it he can choose his 
helpers, and make sure that his choice will not have to be regretted. 
Before he is long on the mission, he will be made to realize that the best 
parochial workers are not those who present themselves, but those who 
have to be pressed into service. Through his Youth Sodalities he will 
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have opportunity to mark out and pick the best. With a little training, 
these lads make very capable leaders in Catholic Action movements, 
and will prove invaluable assistants to the parish clergy. 

Another advantage of a Boys’ Sodality is that it opens doors to the 
priest that might otherwise be closed against him. The Spiritual Dir. 
ectorship of a Boys’ Sodality gives him ready access to homes where he 
would normally be most unwelcome. As I can vouch for from experience, 
there is no parent, no matter how perverse, who will not appreciate a 
priest’s interest in the moral and religious welfare of his children. Visits, 
ostensibly for this purpose, will not be resented, and can be very easily 
utilized to win back parents who have lapsed. Experience has also 
proved that the example of the young people has a very beneficial effect 
upon lukewarm parents ; and it can be prophesied without any misgiving 
that the influence of a good Boys’ Sodality will raise the spiritual level 
of the people, and indeed transform the face and heart of a parish. 

The main and immediate advantage of the Sodality, of course, will 
appear in the lives of the boys themselves. It is only when a priest has 
devoted himself to working for boys for some time, when he has become 
familiar with all the details of their lives, their haunts, their habits and 
their difficulties, when he has succeeded in winning their confidence not 
only as individuals but also as groups, that he can realize how desperately 
they need him. The problems that trouble the majority of our youth 
are altogether too delicate to be broached to a priest who is known to 
them only casually. A priest, if he is to be their refuge in need, must 
be known to them as one who is gentle and understanding, and who has 
proved himself to be so sympathetic that he never seems to lower his 
opinion of a boy, no matter what the nature of the confidences which 
the boy may repose in him. Once that confidence is won, and the well- 
springs of youthful idealism and generosity have been tapped, wonders 
can and will be accomplished. 


III THE SPIRITUAL DIRECTOR 

The Spiritual Directorship of a Boys’ Sodality is, perhaps, one of the 
most difficult and most exacting assignments that can come to a priest. 
Considering the part which the Spiritual Director must have in the build- 
ing and maintaining of the Sodality, his appointment calls for very 
careful consideration. Goodwill counts for much, and of course the 
grace of God, with which such willingness will be assisted, must also be 
taken into account ; but, ceteris paribus, preference should be given to 
the priest who can be supposed to have the necessary disposition and 
qualities for dealing successfully with boys. 

Foremost of these qualities is love of the boy. In fact, this quality 
virtually contains all the others. Once, a priest comes to the stage of 
really loving his boys, what he must say or do in particular circumstances 
will come to him spontaneously. For him, St. Augustine’s dictum may 
be taken as a guiding principle: Ama et fac quod vis. There will be no 
need for such a priest to study pyschological treatises on ‘‘ The Approach 
to the Boy” or “‘ How to Win the Confidence of the Boy.” He simply 
approaches the boy, and immediately the boy knows that here is{a priest 
in whom he can confide. In some cases, this love, with its resulting 
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feedom and ease in dealing with boys, comes without any conscious 
dort. In some, however, it is hidden behind a barrier of reserve which 
:little experience will remove. 

Needless to say, the greatest care must be taken to maintain this love 

m a supernatural level. Apart from the supernatural sterility of work 

eeding from mere sentimentality, such natural affection tends to 
ndividualize itself, to cultivate favourites, and hence to antagonize 
those who are not fortunate enough to be its object. The love of the 
priest for the boy must be lifted above the natural, and supernaturalized ; 
and the lever by which it must be lifted is faith—faith that sees in every 
py without distinction another Christ, and particularly in everybody 
that is in trouble or need, the suffering Christ. When inspired by this 
girit of faith, every contact with the boy is a contact with Christ ; and 
the priest will find in his work a constant incentive and help towards his 
wn personal sanctification. 

This supernatural love of the boy includes all the other qualities which 
ae required for dealing successfully with boys. First of all, it implies 
sincerity ; and sincerity is an indispensable quality in the priest-leader 
dyouth. In dealing with adults, sincerity may be more or less success- 
fly simulated, but with boys never. They seem to have a sixth 
sase, which functions automatically, whereby they can gauge with the 
geatest precision the sincerity of those with whom they deal. On 
weasion, the priest will have to do some very straight talking to his 
boys. He may have to say hard things to them. Provided he does so 
politely and respectfully, it is better that he should speak his mind, 
rather than say something he does not mean. The boys will know what 
he thinks of them, and they will respect him all the more for saying it. 
Again, he will from time to time have to make promises. If these 
womises are made lightly and not carried into action, the result will 
make itself very noticeable in the changed attitude of the boys. A 
ioken promise is for them a breach of faith which they do not easily 
frget or forgive. If the priest is to get from them all that he expects, 
he must first take care to give them all that they expect of him. 

Another most necessary quality, which this supernatural love fosters 
ad provides, is sympathetic interest. The interest of a priest in the 
boy answers a subconscious need of his adolescent years. His developing 
individuality makes him crave for recognition as a person. The higher 
ad more approved the source of this recognition, the more assuring will 
itbe to him. Consequently, the whole-hearted and sincere interest of a 
pest, who is to his young mind a person of the greatest importance, 
wil give the boy assurance and confidence, and at the same time will’ 
foster in him a love and respect for the priest and the priesthood, that 
wil grow up with him and become part of him. During their adolescent 
years, most boys are troubled by a nerve-racking sense of insecurity. 
The fairy world of childhood has come toppling down about them, 
revealing to them the real world in which they must henceforth live. 
This revelation can be very disturbing and bewildering and the process 
of adjustment to the realities of life is fraught with terrible possibilities. 
In these critical years boys stand in great need of sympathetic guidance. 
They don’t know what is happening to them. They can’t put into words 
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the questions they want to ask ; and even if they could, there is usually 
no one whom they would ask. This is the great opportunity for the 
priest who has shown a sincere and sympathetic interest in his boys, 
To him they will readily turn, if he has given them to understand that 
they have a claim on him, that he is ready and willing to help and advise 
them, that without having to tell him he will understand their difficulties, 
no matter in what sphere of their lives these difficulties may be. In 
practice, it may happen that a boy may not consult him. Still, the 
boy’s knowledge that the priest is at hand if he needs him will be to him 
as an anchor in a turbulent sea. If the priest succeeds in gaining this 
position of pre-eminence in a boy’s mind, and the boy regards him as one 
to whom he may turn in any difficulty, he can work wonders in the shap. 
ing of the boys personality,—wonders of which he may be unaware, 
By a deeply-rooted process of identification in the boy’s subconscious 
mind, the character and qualities of the priest play a decisive part in the 
shaping of the boy’s own character. When dealing with young people, 
the apostolate of the Verbum Silens is most effective of all. 

From what has been already said, it will be needless to point out that 
the priest must sacrifice himself to his work. If he is to know his boys, and 
if the boys are to know him, he must go out of his way to establish con- 
tacts with them. He will have to show an active interest in their activ- 
ities, take a particular interest in them when they are sick, acquaint 
himself with their homes and living conditions, find out where and how 
they spend their leisure time—in a word, everything about the boy that 
could suggest a way of approach, and be of use in their guidance. Then, 
he must make himself easily accessible to the boys and be constantly 
at their disposal. This will entail great sacrifice and patience on his 
part. Boys can be very demons in their demands upon a priest’s time 
and attention, if the priest has succeeded in winning their trust and 
respect. And this time and attention must be given them. At times, 
the needs and worries that bring them may seem trivial and undeserving 
of attention ; but to them these trivialities may appear matters of great 
moment, and to treat them casually will be taken as a want of under- 
standing, and even a rebuff. Very often, what is apparently a matter 
of no importance may be but the introduction to a very serious problem, 
Yet, no matter how excessive their demands, or how ridiculous their 
problems, the priest should give them a sympathetic hearing. Above all, 
he must never show signs of impatience. No one is so easily shocked 
and hurt as a boy by the sight of impatience or anger in a priest. The 
priest who would hold their love and respect must have almost inex- 
haustible resources of patience. He must be patient with the short- 
comings of individuals, with the failures of groups, and with the ever- 
recurring set-backs and disappointments that are inevitably associated 
with youth work. These failures and difficulties will not seem so dis- 
astrous, if he takes the spiritual view of them, and regards them as 
God’s way of pruning the tree, so that it may bear more fruit. 

The priest’s guiding principle must be: “I must decrease that 
Christ may increase.’’ His attitude towards his work must be moti- 
vated by a deep, personal attachment to Christ. Whatever success may 
attend his efforts, he must attribute to Christ. He must see Christ in 
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his boys ; he must see Christ in himself ; he must seek Christ in every- 
thing he does ; above all, he must direct the boys’ love and loyalty to 
Christ. A tremendous ideal to set before oneself, truly ; but the priest, 
who humbly strives to achieve it, will not want the grace; and grace 
can work miracles. 

The necessity that the priest should keep this ideal always before 
him may be estimated by what can happen if he forgets it, and allows 
himself to be led astray by vain-glory. His work may be apparently 
successful ; but the Sodality will be his own. The loyalty of the boys, 
which should be given to Christ, will be given to him. When he goes 
the Sodality will go. Worse still but possible, his going may give rise 
toa very ugly situation that will cause untold trouble in the parish. 

Lest anyone, having read this, may think that the Directorship of a 
Boys’ Sodality calls for extraordinary talents and virtues, let me hasten 
to add that a priest, who is zealous and whose zeal is nourished and 
directed by prayer, will inevitably succeed. He may make mistakes, 
have his disappointments and temporary failures ; but provided he is 
humble enough to learn from his mistakes and puts his trust in God’s 


grace, he will overcome his natural shortcomings and become a successful 
apostle of youth. 


IV ORGANIZATION 

The growth of a Boys’ Sodality must be a natural growth, as the 
growth of a seed. As the development of the seedling is modified by 
the prevailing natural conditions of location, climate, etc., so the growth 
of a Youth Sodality, and the lines along which it develops, vary according 
to conditions of environment, locality and such like. Perhaps this 
explains the ill-success that has attended attempts to take over and 
transplant in this country Youth Movements that have been eminently 
successful in other countries. If it is to be a natural growth, a Sodality 
must take the form that is imposed on it by local conditions. This 
consideration makes me chary of dogmatizing on points of detail. Hence, 
I prefer to confine myself to outlining a general framework which should 
prove satisfactory in most conditions, adding some suggestions as to 
possible internal and external developments. 


(a) Getting Started 

It may be taken for granted that the necessary formalities for the 
establishment of a Sodality have been complied with. If there already 
exists in the Parish a Sodality for Men, it could be arranged that the 
boys would form a Junior Branch of the existing Sodality. Besides 
avoiding the necessity of the usual formalities, this arrangement facilitates 
the transfer of the boys to the Senior Sodality when that time comes. 

The next step, obviously, is to select a suitable day and hour for the 
Sodality Meeting. In populous areas, this choice requires some con- 
sideration ; usually the boys themselves can give the best advice in this. 
Apart from this arrangement for a suitable meeting time, the actual 
beginning of the Sodality does not call for much planning. In fact, the 
elaboration of a detailed plan of campaign is most inadvisable at this 
stage. The priest may visualize a great Youth movement, with his 
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Sodality as the framework and background. If he perseveres alon 
the right lines the movement will come in time, but in all probabilit 
it will be very different from that he had visualized. It will be ps 
better so, because it will be a natural growth. Better still, it will be 
what God wants. In the beginning, the Director’s attitude should be 
one of watchfulness. He must be on the alert, inspiring,tending,guiding, 
keeping his eyes open for possible developments and difficulties; but 
he should never be too far ahead of affairs, dragging things after him, 
and forcing developments. 

This same quiet alertness should mark the launching of the Sodality, 
No great publicity should be given to the first meeting. A simple 
announcement in the Church for two Sundays previous to the meeti 
should be sufficient. This may attract only a small number of boy: 
but these will be of the right stuff to begin with. To overpublicize th 
first meeting is a mistake. A fanfare of publicity will assuredly attract 
acrowd. Young people love new things, but new things soon grow stale, 
It is easy enough, by means of a publicity campaign, to pack out the 
Church on the first night, and maybe the second night ; but the effects 
of high-powered publicity soon begin to dwindle, and so does the atten. 
dance ; and this falling-off in attendance, while the sodality is still in its 
infancy, is calamitous in its effects on the general body. Beginnings 
should be small, and growth gradual. The ideal Sodality will not reach 
maturity under four years. One that springs up too quickly will be but 
a mushroom-growth, and will be just as short-lived. 

During the first few months, the Director should not trouble about 
attendance, devoting himself instead to the choice and training of 
Leaders. 


(b) Leaders : Their Choice, Training and Duties 


(i) Their Choice: The growth of the Sodality, and the success of its 
subsidiary undertakings, will be determined to a very large extent by 
the quality of its leaders. This being so, the Director’s first and constant 
concern must be to provide the Sodality with capable leaders. Strangely 
enough, many priests do not seem to appreciate the obvious necessity 
of this provision. With a courage that would be admirable if it wer 
not so foolhardy, they take upon themselves the overpowering task o 
organizing and running a Sodality by their own unaided efforts. Others, 
realizing well enough the need of good leaders, make half-hearted and 
badly-conceived attempts to secure them; and having failed, give w 
the quest as a bad job, and proceed to carry the whole weight of th 
organization on their own shoulders. In both cases, the outcomes 
inevitably the same. I have known such Sodalities. Because of th 
tremendous but ill-directed zeal of their Directors, they flourished fa 
a time. Then, their Directors were transferred, and the Sodalities 
collapsed. The good that had been done was undone by the consequent 
disillusionment ; and other priests, coming after them, were faced with 
the almost impossible prospect of trying to resurrect a corpse that didn’ 
want to be resurrected. 

In a properly-organized Sodality, the services of no individual mus 
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be indispensable, not even those of the Spiritual Director. He himself 
should be the first to realize this principle, and to act upon it. From 
the outset, he should arrange and organize the running of the Sodality 
in such a way that he will be able, at any time, to slip out and his successor 
to slip in, without the general structure suffering too great an impact 
in process. 

The Director must start with this twofold conviction ; that the main- 
stay of the Sodality will be its leaders, and that good leaders are available. 
If he prays and searches earnestly enough, he will find them, or rather, 
God will provide them. In the beginning, it will generally happen that 
his difficulty will not be in finding them, but in selecting them. Many 
will come forward and offer their services. Of these some will be mani- 
festly unsuitable, and their services must be discreetly declined. Others 
may appear promising enough to be worth a trial ; but this trial should 
be in some lesser capacity. This will make it less embarassing when 
dispensing with their services, if they prove unsuitable. It may be 
taken as a general rule that those who come forward will not prove nearly 
as satisfactory as those who have to be invited, and sometimes well-nigh 
compelled to help. Only in rare cases do we accept anyone who volun- 
teers his services, as we have found that most of them are attracted by 
the glamour and desire of authority. While the actual choice of pros- 
spective leaders is made, or at least approved by the Director, it is better 
that the invitation should come from someone else. Thus, the person 
invited is more at liberty to refuse his services; and the Director is 
more at liberty to dispense with these services if, in spite of expectations, 
they prove unsatisfactory. Our experience has been that the best 
material is found amongst the more senior boys. No hard and fast rule 
can be laid down in this point, as we have some excellent leaders who are 
well below the average age of the members. To begin with, only a 
small number should be chosen, enough for the work in hand. Their 
number can be augmented, but always strictly according to need. No 
room must be left for slackers. 

(ii) Their Formation: The leaders having been chosen, the work 
of their training and spiritual formation must begin forthwith. This 
must be always the Director’s first duty and concern ; but he must give 
particular attention to the formation of his first leaders. They will 
set the standard for those that are to follow. Upon them, to a great 
extent, will depend the ultimate stability and success of the Sodality. 
For a start, they should be made to realize and appreciate the immense 
responsibility of their duties, and all that depends on them. Usually 
they respond quickly and whole-heartedly to this challenge. If, how- 
ever, any show themselves apathetic or wanting in a sense of duty, they 
should be demoted. If they are shown that the greater good demands 
this, and it is done in a kindly way, they will not take it amiss. Such 
demoted leaders have often proved themselves in inferior positions, and 
were afterwards re-instated. 

The most effective way to developing a sense of responsibility in young 
leaders is to entrust them with responsibility. In the initial stages of 
the Sodality, there will be many duties which the Director himself could 
very easily attend to ; but, if he can distribute them amongst his leaders, 
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all the better. True, they may not do them as well as he himself would 
do them, but whatever little is lost in the process will be more than 
compensated for by the resultant increase of their sense of responsibility, 
The burden must always be shaped to fit the shoulders ; but if their sense 
of responsibility is fostered gradually by exercise, the Director will find 
after a time that there will be no responsibility too great to be entrusted 
to his leaders. 

Lest this exercise of responsibility may foster a spirit of vain-glory, 
the Director must take pains to supernaturalize their motives. Though 
the efforts of a leader may be attended by phenomenal success, because 
of natural qualities and capabilities, his success will be short-lived 
and his enthusiasm soon evaporate, if his motives are not truly 
supernatural. Their enthusiasm and sense of duty must be rooted a 
faith—faith in the value of a human soul, and in the worth of even 
act done from a supernatural motive. They must also be made to under 
stand Christ’s need of them, and His appreciation of their work. Another 
cardinal virtue in the early formation is humility. It is eminently im- 
portant that they should be taught to regard themselves as instruments 
in the hands of God, and to look upon any success that may attend their 
efforts as the effect of God’s grace, working through them. 

Once they are firmly grounded. in faith and humility, the process of 
their spiritual formation will go on apace under the guidance of the 
Director. His vigilance must be constant. Intellectual training, 
through religious and Scriptural instruction, must be a necessary basis 
to sustain and whet their enthusiasm and to give impetus to their spiritual 
progress. Also, they must be encouraged to practise mental prayer, 
be made to see its necessity, and instructed in its use. If all this appears 
to expect too much of ordinary boys, experience has proved that it is not 
as difficult as it may seem. Only experience, perhaps, can discover 
what possibilities for good there are in the ordinary boy. 

(iii) Their Duties : At the outset, a Council of Leaders should be form- 
ed, and arrangements made for meetings. Ordinarily, the officers of this 
Council should, for a start, hold office only for a few months. This 
arrangement gives the Director opportunity to estimate their qualities of 
leadership, and to confirm them in office or to remove them accordingly. 
It should be impressed upon them as a body that the success and stability 
of the Sodality will depend upon this Council, rather than on the 
Director. In fact, the Council will be the one stable thing in the Sodality. 

In our case, we formed a small Praesidium of the Legion of Mary, 
and into it the best of our leaders were invited. A President, Vice 
president, Secretary and Treasurer were duly chosen. Of these, the 
Sodality Council was formed*whose duty it became, under the guidance 
of the Director, to organize and run the Sodality, with the whole 
Praesidium as an advisory and assistant body, and with the non-legionary 
leaders always ready to help when called upon. Afterwards, it became 
necessary to divide our area into four districts, a Praesidium officer 
taking charge of each district, with all the other leaders operating in that 
district being subject to him. This system has proved most satisfactory 
with us. 

A panel of leaders having been drawn up, each should be allocated a 
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small district, say a street or part of a street, as the field of his apostolate. 
He, in turn, should be allowed the choice of an assistant, subject to the 
approval of the Council. His duties should be clearly determined for 
him. While he should be made aware of possible opportunities for 
exercising his apostolate, it is most important that his minimum duties 
should be very clearly defined, as it is by his performance of these duties 
that his efficiency must be estimated. With us, the leader’s minimum 
duties are : (1) to visit every boy in his Guild at least twice each month, 
on a day or two before the Sodality Meeting and Communion-Mass, 
leaving with the boy at each visit a card, reminding him of the proximity 
of these events ; (2) to attend the Sodality Meetings and mark the Guild 
attendance-card : when unavoidably absent, he is to inform his assistant 
who will perform this duty for him. If he fails in any of these duties, 
and can give no satisfactory explanation, he receives a formal warning. 
For a second similar failure, especially if it occurs soon after the first, 
he is deposed. This stern measure helps to maintain discipline and the 
standard of leadership, and is understood and appreciated by all, even 
by the delinquents. 

A supply of ‘ reminder-cards,’ announcing the date of the meeting, 
and the guild attendance cards, are delivered to the guild-leader by his 
area-officer, a week before the pending meeting. Experience has proved 
that delivery of these ‘ reminder-cards’ is very necessary. Calendars, 
listing the meetings for the year, are not sufficient. In most matters, 
boys have hopeless memories. Even though they may have been looking 
forward to a meeting, it is surprising how easily they can forget it. More- 
over, this organized private contact of leader and boy, twice each month, 
leaves no doubt as to the leader’s interest. The order and thoroughness 
of the system appeals to the boys, and impresses them by the efficiency 
and vigour of the organization to which they belong. 

Leaders and their assistants should be encouraged in the exercise of the 
lay-apostolate, and made aware of opportunities for exercising it. They 
may be appointed, for example, to pick out the “‘ gang-leaders ’’ in their 
Guild, and having won their interest, to allocate to them responsibility 
for the attendance of their particular “‘ gangs”’ at Sodality Meetings. 
This technique has been found to be most successful, and many of these 
“ gang-leaders ’’ have become excellent Sodality leaders. Guild-leaders 
should also be encouraged to devise means of enlisting the active co- 
operation of their guild-members in organizing Guild functions and 
activities, so as to give all, as far as it is reasonably possible, an active 
interest in the running of the Sodality. For the same reason and to 
provide themselves with wider opportunities for exercising their apostol- 
ate, the leaders should interest themselves actively in every phase— 
recreational, social and religious—of the lives of the boys, entrusted to 
them. 

In order to stimulate and sustain their interest and sense of respon- 
sibility, it is helpful to mark their appointment as leaders by a special 
installation ceremony. Lest too great frequency may defeat its purpose, 
this ceremony should take place only at long intervals, say once a year, 
when the leaders who have taken over during the year may be given 
their insignia of office. The ceremony could take place in the church 
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during a Sodality Meeting, when the opportunity could be used to impress 
upon the boys the pre-eminence of their leaders and their authority, 
But in this case, it would be best that the public ceremony should be 
preceded by a private function at which all the other leaders and their 
assistants should be present. This arrangement will give the Spiritual 
Director an opportunity to give a straight heart-to-heart talk to all his 
leaders, reminding them of their responsibilities to the Sodality. 


(To be continued) 


PAuL Mary, C.P. 


Von Hiigel and Supernatural Acts 


Rev. J. M. MacNicholas, St. Patrick’s Secondary School, Swinford, 
writes : 

In the article “‘ The Intellect’s Part in Charity ”’ (Ik1sH THEOLOGICAL 
QUARTERLY XVIII, 4) this statement occurs : “‘ If an act has all the other 
qualifications of charity it may be assumed that the appropriate motive 
is somehow appreciated in the background.’”’ Would it strain the mean- 
ing of these words too much to say that they cover the sense of the 
following extract from a letter of Baron von Hiigel: “‘‘ Ideal’ Ward, 
the most ultra-montane of Roman Catholics, used to teach me and his 
disciples and students generally, and this as sound accepted Roman 
Catholic doctrine, that any act of heroic service of one’s neighbour 
or of devotion to duty, carried out by the soul not as a fancy, change- 
able to-morrow, but as something greater than itself, and as something 
that it would fall away from the deepest nature of things if it did not 
do the thing [sic]: that such an act is essentially supernatural, and 
does not, of itself, require any explicit recognition or clear conscious- 
ness of God at all, let alone Christ, or Moses, or Mohammed.” (De la 
Bedoyere, The Life of Baron von Hagel, London, 1951, p. 300.) I should 
like to know if this statement expresses “sound accepted Roman 
Catholic doctrine.”” A similar belief seems to be reflected in Bruce 
Marshall’s novel The Fair Bride (London 1953, pp. 221 seqg.). Although 
Soledad has no thought about God at her death and indeed “ had never 
understood about God” (‘It wasn’t God I was worrying about”) 
the priest for whom she died is confident of her salvation. ‘‘ She had 
not made her confession or an act of contrition, but he was sure that 
her courage had carried her straight to God.” 


Ward's teaching, in von Hiigel’s account, seems to be that any heroic 
act in the service of duty or of another man is eo ipso supernatural and 
does not need to be referred to God at all. It is true that in the last 
lines only ‘‘ explicit recognition ’’ and ‘clear consciousness’ of God 
are said to be unnecessary, but the preceding portion of the statement 
suggests that much more than this is meant. On the other hand the 
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sense of the article referred to was that one’s thought of God need not 
be clear or explicit when charity is elicited, and still less need one be 
consciously influenced by any particular attribute of God as a motive 
towards this virtue. But it was assumed that an act of charity must 
always be directed to God, at least implicitly. With religious people 
it is possible that the state of mind described by von Higel may 
amount to an implicit purpose of serving God : their general intentions 
and habits of mind may give these thoughts a religious and super- 
natural meaning. But this is not the same as saying that vague 
intentions of the sort described are always and in themselves suffi- 
cient to constitute a supernatural act. 

The view ascribed to Ward is far from being accepted Catholic teach- 
ing. On the contrary, a work cannot be supernatural, or indeed religious 
in any true sense, unless it is directed to God, and such directing can 
only be carried out by a free human decision. The motives mentioned 
by von Hiigel need not extend beyond the natural goodness of certain 
acts, and might therefore be operative in an atheist or agnostic. Hence 
his suggestion would do away with the necessity not merely of faith 
but even of belief in God. 

This matter was worth raising, because although the theory in 
question does not find support among theologians it appears to have 
a certain popular acceptance. There is a feeling that everyone who 
dies a hero’s death is assured of Heaven. The episode in The Fair 
Bride is an application of this belief to an instance where romantic 
affection, and not devotion to an ideal, is the motive of heroism. Certain 
Gospel texts (e.g., Matt. 25: 40: “‘ as long as you did it to one of these 
My least brethren you did it to Me”’ and John 15: 13: “ Greater love 
than this no man hath that a man lay down his life for his friends ”’) 
may seem to support such broad interpretations of charity. But it 
is fatal to take single Gospel texts in isolation : Our Lord must be allowed 
to presume that we have not forgotten what He has said elsewhere. 
If there is anything clear about His mission it is that He was a religious 
teacher who came to direct men’s actions towards God. He was not 
a mere moral philosopher or a sponsor of sentimental or romantic love : 
nothing would be more at variance with the tenor of His teaching than 
the view that a naturally good act, if it be of heroic quality, need not 
be directed towards God at all in order to lead to eternal life. One 
may recall the many references He makes to working “ for my sake ” 
(e.g., Matt. 19 : 29, Luke : 48) and St. Paul’s words to the same effect 
(e.g., I Cor. 10 : 31, Coloss. 3 : 17). 

The special case that is made for works of a heroic character in this 
connexion seems to be based on Our Lord’s words about “ greater 
love.” But this text has to do first of all with Christ’s own death: 
so far as it has general application it merely offers a way of measuring 
degrees of natural love. It is of the essence of charity that it is a service 
to God. The heroic nature of a work does not alter the necessity of 
referring it to God in order to bring it under this virtue. 


WituiaM J. PHILBIN 








BOOK REVIEWS 


A CATHOLIC COMMENTARY ON Hoty ScriptuRE. Nelson & Sons, 
Ltd., London, 1953. Price £4 4s. 


The first place on the credit list goes to the printers and to the editors 
of this splendid volume. It contains 1,328 pages, with two columns 
to the page. It has sixteen pages of very helpful maps. The skilful 
use of half a dozen different type faces makes the work pleasant to 
read and intelligible, and its solid and tasteful binding is worthy of the 
contents. The editors have planned the work with great skill, and 
judging from the results, have made sure that the contributor in each 
case was a highly qualified scholar. 

The book is the equivalent of a whole library on the Scriptures, and 
contains a complete course in the subjects usually treated under the 
headings of General Introduction, Special Introduction, and Exegesis. 
One must not, of course, look for originality or novelty in a work of 
this kind. One looks for an accurate presentation of the Catholic stand- 
point, illustrated and defended by all the resources of modern scholar- 
ship. This is what the editors aimed at, and this is what they have 
brilliantly achieved. Of the articles of a general character as specially 
worthy of notice one might mention “ Higher Criticism ’’ (Dyson and 
Mackenzie), and “ The Meaning of the Old Testament” and “ The 
Religion of Israel” (Sutcliffe). Indeed, all the contributions on the 
general scriptural problems are remarkable for their freshness of treat- 
ment and for their competence and clarity. They are thoroughly abreast 
of modern thought and research, and the student of the future will find 
his approach to the interpretation of the Scriptures made more attractive, 
and he will be more likely to place them in their proper setting. One 
is glad to find here an account of the complicated history of our modern 
Catholic Bible in English which has been so patiently unravelled by 
the late Father Hugh Pope. 

Coming to the particular books of the Bible, we find that each is 
provided with an introduction and a commentary, and in addition 
there is a further introduction to special groups of books—the Penta- 
teuch, the Poetical and Wisdom Literature, and the Prophetical Litera- 
ture. Each section is preceded by a Bibliography which takes account 
of all the relevant literature on the subject. Here again the reader 
is conscious that he is under the guidance of an expert scholar, and 
it is here that the thorniest problems are to be found. The various 
views on a problem are impartially presented, and their merits weighed 
with sound judgment. Naturally, it is not always possible to reach 
a certain solution, and sometimes one may be disposed to disagree with 
the opinion presented. For instance, some may think that the writers 
of the articles on Jonah, Tobias, Judith and Esther are somewhat over- 
reluctant to give up the strictly historical character of those books. 

I imagine that the commentators of the books of the Old Testament 
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must have found their greatest problem in the text which had to form 
the basis of the commentary—the Douay Version (or its modern form). 
For it often gives a sense very different from the original Hebrew. In 
such cases the translation of the Hebrew text is given in italics. Where 
there is question of a single word or a phrase this does not create much 
difficulty. But in the poetical books the differences are not confined 
to words or phrases. Again and again the commentator must have 
felt the lack of a standard Catholic version based on the original text. 
In this matter the practice of the various contributors has not been 
uniform. Father Power feels obliged to retranslate from the Hebrew 
large sections of Isaias and of Ezechiel, while the commentators on 
the other poetical books reduce their changes to a minimum. Mgr. 
Bird in his commentary on the Psalms frequently evades the problem 
by referring the student to the standard commentaries. 


Again, the commentator must often have had to contend with the 
question of space. Above all he had to be concise, even at the risk 
of being obscure. But the various sub-headings inserted by the editors 
and the use of different types help to offset this difficulty and to make 
the meaning clear. In a fairly extensive series of ‘‘ soundings” I have 
not come across a passage where the writer’s meaning has been left 
obscure through the necessity of compression. 


The space allotted to the New Testament is but little short of that 
assigned to the Old. Apart from the discussions on general problems, 
the Old Testament occupies 600 pages, the New about 485. This means 
that the New Testament studies are much more developed, and this 
probably corresponds with the general demand. This section begins 
with a series of essays which the student will find extremely valuable. 
They include ‘‘ The Jewish World in New Testament Times ” 
(McKenzie), “‘The Pagan World in New Testament Times” (Rees), 
“ TheGospels and Non-Catholic Higher Criticism * (Gutwenger), “ The 
Synoptic Problem ”’ (Butler), ‘‘ The Person and Teaching of Our Lord 
Jesus Christ” (Graham), ‘“‘ Christianity in Apostolic Times ’’ (Benevot 
and Russel), and many others. The commentaries are ample, scholarly 
and clear. 


I might conclude with a word of thanks and congratulation to the 
editors. They have had to bear the brunt of this immense task, and 
to the Old Testament editor, Father Sutcliffe, we owe some of the finest 
contributions in that section. Though the project had its first inspira- 
tion in the English Catholic Biblical Association, they had the good 
sense to include among their contributors scholars of repute from other 
countries, and they will be the first to admit that the work has been 
much enriched thereby. They have put all students of the Scriptures 
in their debt, and their labours have given an impulse to Scripture 
studies of which the full fruits will be reaped in the future. 


EDWARD J. KISSANE 
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MARRIAGE AND SociEty. By E. O. James. Hutchinson’s University 
Library, London, 1952. Pp. 215. Price 18s. 


The author of this work is Professor of the History and Philosophy 
of Religion in the University of London and has already a number of 
books to his credit, chiefly in the realms of religion and anthropology. 
By reason of his special knowledge of these subjects, he has in recent 
years been invited to serve on some Commissions set up for the purpose 
of investigating marriage, family life and sexual morality, and it is 
to his investigations in this field that we owe the present survey of the 
place and functions of marriage in society. 

With the ever increasing volume of literature that is appearing these 
days in different languages on the subject of marriage, we might reason- 
ably wonder whether there is room for yet another book on the lines 
of the present study. However, even a cursory glance through the 
detailed table of contents will reassure us that there is. For this survey 
has the special interest that it was undertaken from the anthropological 
approach to the ethical, social and religious implications of the problen— 
a fresh approach that has the advantage of enabling the writer to present 
in a new light much that is old, side by side with certain wholesome 
observations of his own. He begins by tracing the concept of marriage 
in primitive society ; then he explains the notion of Christian marriage ; 
next he surveys briefly how marriage was governed from early times 
with special reference to the Reformation, particularly in England; 
and finally—in what is in some ways the most valuable portion of the 
work—he considers some of the chief moral and social problems that 
arise in connexion with marriage and its place in society. 

It is not so very long ago since writers on Evolution claimed to have 
established from the study of anthropology that in primitive society 
a monogamous union or marriage, as we understand it, was unknown, 
and that promiscuity at first was the accepted order, to be followed 
later on by unions of abduction or of purchase. Amongst English 
writers, this hypothesis was advocated in particular by Mclennah and 
Morgan in the last century, and it found its way into the article 
on “ Marriage’ in the Encyclopedia Brittanica (1911). The theory, how- 
ever, received less and less support as studies in anthropology advanced. 
And it is the chief interest of the first part of the present work that the 
author’s conclusions are those which have come to be accepted by students 
of anthropology in recent years. 

There is no evidence in primitive forms of culture for a state of promis- 
cuity : while allowances must be made for divergencies in special circum- 
stances or at special times, the general pattern was one of monogamy. 
Recent investigations and studies, to some of which the author refers, 
reveal that even amongst primitive peoples marriage was, in principle 
at all events, a monogamous union, and that departures from monogamy 
must not be considered as the expression of a belief in other forms of 
marriage unions or as the rejection of monogamy in favour of polygamy, 
but rather as departures from the ideal in particular circumstances. 
One virtue of the author’s contribution here is that he has, in a lucid 
and convincing fashion, provided English readers with another effective 
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refutation of the evolutionary ideas and the hypothesis of primitive 
promiscuity which were so readily accepted at the beginning of this 
century. Another is that, in arriving at his conclusion, he has conducted 
his reader at easy pace on a survey of such widely scattered peoples 
as the Eskimos and the Australians, the South Africans and the Jews ; 
and in this survey he has shown how in very different states of society 
—in hunting, agricultural, pastoral and urban society—the monogamous 
notion of marriage was realized and can be reconciled with practices 
which seem to exclude it. 

Against this background of primitive marriage, the author goes on 
to consider briefly the notion of Christian marriage and gives an accurate 
if very brief account of marriage in English law as far as the Reforma- 
tion, to which ultimately must be traced the tragic break-down in marriage 
and family life in England in recent times. There follow two chapters 
which we liked particularly, “‘ Marriage and Morals”’ and “ Marriage 
in Modern Society.” In these, a firm acceptance of the principles of 
the natural law and a clear application of them have enabled the writer 
to give a well-balanced exposition on certain aspects of marriage and 
such cognate questions as divorce, family limitation and artificial in- 
semination. They have led him to place a welcome emphasis on some 
of the individual and social implications of these problems which too 
rarely receive adequate consideration in non-Catholic writings now- 
adays. 

On the subject of artificial insemination the author is drawing upon 
evidence given before the Commission, of which he was a member, which 
published the Report on Artificial Human Insemination (1948). In 
page 165 he writes: 


Apart from a few sporadic cases, the application of the method to 
human beings is of very recent occurrence. Fifty cases, twenty-two 
of which are said to have been successful, were reported in 1928 
in America, and this number is alleged to have risen to 9,580 in 
1941, though the estimate has been questioned. In Great Britain 
it has been practised on a relatively limited scale for a quarter of 
a century, mainly through private practitioners and voluntary 
clinics specializing in the treatment of sterility. 


Making the necessary distinction between A.I.H. or insemination with 
the semen of the husband, and A.I.D. or insemination with that of a 
“donor” or a man other than the husband, he gives a good analysis 
of the evils associated with the latter and the complications and problems 
to which it inevitably leads from the ethical, legal and sociological 
stand-points. In page 166, speaking of assisted insemination fost 
coitum which Catholic moralists allow in the case of husband and wife, 
the author says that ‘‘ it removes impotence as an inherent impediment 
to the validity of a marriage.” The fact, however, is that the impotence 
which is a diriment impediment is impotentia coeundi or the incapacity 
for natural intercourse, and such incapacity invalidates a marriage 
even if assisted insemination should make conception possible. If the 
parties are, in fact, incapable of having true, natural intercourse, then 
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they are not validly married and consequently even assisted insemination 
would not be lawful. 

Unlike some other non-Catholic writers, Professor James is very 
much alive to the evils of divorce and its responsibility for the disrup- 
tion of society in modern times, and he rightly traces much of the dis- 
integration of home life in England to the Divorce Act of 1857. Little 
did those who passed that Act suspect that in the space of eighty years 
it could have led to the extensive facilities provided by the Matrimonial 
Causes Act of 1937 and the consequent wave of divorce that continues 
to mount at such an alarming rate. It is estimated that before the 
Act of 1857 only 317 marriages in all had been dissolved by private 
Act of Parliament in England and 146 in Scotland, whereas to-day 
some 50,000 divorces are granted annually. As the author observes 
at page 182: 


Now the practice (of divorce) is taken for granted and carries no 
stigma so that marriage is as easily and frequently dissolved by 
mutual agreement, and condoned by the public conscience as 
readily as it is recklessly and wantonly contracted. Thus, it is 
estimated that the total number of decrees made absolute has risen 
in England and Wales during the ten years since the passing of 
the Matrimonial Causes Act in 1937 from 40,029 in the preceding 
decade to 156,705. In addition to 25,000 judicial separations, 
from 45,000 to 50,000 divorces are now being granted annually. 


The author’s general examination of the place of marriage in society 
happily provides him with an opportunity of emphasizing how marriage 
is at one and the same time a personal relationship between an in- 
dividual man and woman and also the foundation of the family considered 
as the basic unit of society. Here too he stresses the many advantages, 
too often lost sight of in our time, which the indissolubility of marriage 
confers on the individual husband and wife as well as on society 
itself. 

There are a few points here and there throughout the work which 
cannot be accepted by a Catholic moralist : the argument in favour of 
allowing masturbation if it is the only means of obtaining a husband’s 
semen with a view to artificial insemination of his wife (pp. 166-7) ; 
the suggestion that there is no essential difference, from the moral point 
of view, between the use of the safe-period and contraceptive practices 
(p. 162) ; some conclusions expressed in connexion with the celebrated 
ut) él tropveia difficulty in Matthew 19:9 (pp. 95-6)—the author’s 
very summary treatment of the problem takes no account of the many 
recent contributions from Catholic exegetes ; and the surprising state- 
ment at the end of page 129, which is one of the author’s very few lapses 
from sound judgment. Here he says that it is not easy to defend, either 
historically or theologically, the Ne Temere decree requiring the presence 
of a priest for a valid marriage, ‘‘ since it imposes conditions which are 
not essential to a valid marriage, as validity has been interpreted canon- 
ically and civilly throughout the ages in Christendom. However 
desirable may be solemnization in facie ecclesiae, the presence of a priest 
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as a sine qua non cannot be justified either in ecclesiastical or civil law.” 

It is difficult to see why the author thinks that this particular require- 
ment for valid marriage needs to be defended theologically, unless he 
is prepared to reject the contractual notion of marriage, or the undeniable 
principle that for the validity of marriage, as of other contracts, the 
Church and the State for their respective subjects have the power to 
impose certain conditions over and above those required by the nature 
of the contract itself. This power the Church and the State have in 
fact exercised from earliest times, especially in creating diriment impedi- 
ments. And certainly no defence is needed historically for anyone 
acquainted with the history of the solemnities or form of celebration 
of marriage, not alone in canon law but in the civil law of most countries 
including England itself. Does the author see any difficulty about 
the Church or the State creating diriment impediments? And would 
he perhaps allow them to make the validity of marriage depend upon 
the presence of a witness, but not of a priest although he is merely an 
authorized witness in the case ? 

The fewness of the points, however, on which we find ourselves in 
disagreement with Professor James only serves to emphasize the general 
acceptability of a work which might otherwise indeed have been written 
by a Catholic apologist. For in Marriage and Society Professor James 
has given us a stout and balanced defence of the natural institution 
of marriage, considered as an indissoluble union of one man and one 
woman, and a defence which he securely bases upon considerations 
of reason and the natural law, as well as upon the facts and figures of 
sociology and history. This defence of marriage is particularly wel- 
come, written as it is in a country which sorely needs it at this time 
and where a defence of this kind is very rarely forthcoming from any 
but Catholic writers. It is all too seldom in these days of moral deter- 
ioration that we have the satisfaction of receiving from the pen of a 
non-Catholic a work which shows a wholesome and consistent respect 
for the principles of the natural law in the important field of marriage, 
the family and society. This is such a work and we have particular 
pleasure in making it welcome. 

A special word of praise is due to the publishers and printers for giving 
us such good paper and fine print and such an attractive lay-out at 
a price which cannot in these days be regarded as excessive. We in- 
dicate below some corrigenda with a view to other editions which we 
sincerely hope this work may have.} 

FRANCIS CREMIN 


THE ANGLICAN DiLtEMMA. By The Rt. Hon. Sir Henry Slesser. London : 
Hutchinson. Pp. 194. Price 12/6. 


Most Catholics, in this country at least, will have some difficulty 
in understanding how any inquiry into the Anglican position could 


1 The reference is to page and line : 45, 32 ; 63, 26 ; 73, 8 ; 74, 27 seqq. ; 84, f.n. 1; 
85, 7, 8; 91, f. mn. 1; 104, f. n. 1; 106, 16, 17; 109, 14 (should read tov), f.n. 2; 
113, 5; 122, 29; 128, f.n. 1; 132, fn. 2, line 3; 143, 34; 148, 6 (should read odp6) ; 
151, 17 (should read de fide) ; 178, last line; 195, 10; 198, 32. 
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present members of the Church of England with anything in the nature 
of a dilemma. As they see the situation Anglicans are Protestants 
and were never anything else. Many of the Anglicans themselves wil] 
regard the essentially Protestant character of the Church to which they 
belong as its chief glory. At the same time there is within the Church 
of England a not inconsiderable group which likes to look on it as 
essentially Catholic and to see in it a church which was reformed in 
the sixteenth century without breaking with its Catholic past, an apos- 
tolic church in continuity with the pre-Reformation Church from which 
it never departed either in doctrine or in liturgy. Such an attitude 
must make some attempt to justify itself in the light of history. There 
is considerable evidence that by the end of the sixteenth century the 
religious settlement in England had changed the essential character of 
the Church and that its official formularies had completely repudiated 
some of the most important doctrines and the very central act of liturgical 
worship of the pre-Reformation Church. Whatever be the reason, 
wishful thinking or just plain ignorance, it appears that many Anglo- 
Catholics have no idea that in believing in the Mass, the Real Presence 
and a sacrificing Priesthood they are believing in doctrines which, so 
far from finding any sanction in the official formularies, were in fact 
repudiated by them and by the whole tradition of the Church of England, 
How can a Church be Catholic which broke with its Catholic past in 
doctrine, in government and in liturgy? That is the dilemma which 
confronts the Anglo-Catholic group in the Church of England. That 
it is one from which there is no escape the author of the present work 
sets out to prove from the history of the Church of England since its 
beginning and from the attitude which it adopted even within living 
memory on important doctrinal and liturgical issues. 

The Anglican apologist is faced with a difficult task in trying to show 
that during the first century of its existence the Church of England 
did not break with its Catholic past. He has to explain among other 
things the doctrine of royal supremacy and the rejection of the Real 
Presence and of the Mass. Attempts to show that any of these were 
in line with earlier tradition are not likely to prove successful. There 
was a vast difference between the royal supremacy of the Tudors and 
any interference on the part of earlier temporal rulers like Constantine 
or Justinian in the affairs of the Church. The claim that it was for 
the King as head of the Church to declare what was the true religion 
and what was heresy was certainly unknown in earlier centuries. The 
claim, on which the High Church tradition is based, that the Elizabethan 
settlement was both Catholic and Protestant finds little support in 
the historical facts. The author’s own conclusion after a careful exam- 
ination is that “‘ the Church of England as Elizabeth refounded it under 
her pronounced ecclesiastical supremacy was both Protestant and 
Erastian and has remained so to the present day.” 

Contrary to what is sometimes believed, Laud in his day made no 
attempt to check the Protestant tendencies. He did not question 
the royal supremacy or any of its implications and he made no attempt 
to bring back the Mass or to re-assert Catholic doctrine. In short he 
never ceased to be a good Lutheran, It was his concentration on cere- 
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monial, ornaments, and furniture rather than on doctrine which gave 
its direction to the later Ritualism which was to develop in the nine- 
teenth and twentieth centuries into Anglo-Catholicism. The interest 
in questions of doctrine and of doctrinal continuity was a more recent 
development. 

In the present work the author examines century by century the 
constitutional and doctrinal position in the Church of England. He 
has little difficulty in showing that the claim to continuity with the 
Catholic past finds no support in history. Convinced Anglo-Catholics 
can justify their continued allegiance to the Church of England only 
by closing their eyes to its history. But one is continually being sur- 
prised at the apparent ease with which they succeed in surviving what 
seemed to be shattering blows to their essential claims. The repudia- 
tion of Newman’s Tract 90 by virtually the whole Anglican Church 
left no room for doubt concerning the Protestant interpretation of the 
Articles which the Church itself placed on them at that time. The present 
century too might be expected to have brought its measure of disillusion- 
ment. The outcome of the prayer-book controversy must have been 
a severe blow to Anglo-Catholic ideals in its sharp reminder of the reality 
of royal or rather parliamentary supremacy in matters of faith. 

Sir Henry Slesser’s book is not meant to be in any sense a polemical 
work. It is a very thorough and objective examination of the con- 
stitutional and doctrinal position of the Church of England from the 
beginning to the present day. The author has made a deep study of 
the subject and his work bears evidence of wide reading and close 
acquaintance with sources. In his approach to his subject he combines 
the interests of the constitutional lawyer and of the theologian. The 
result is a book of real value. Its value would have been enhanced 
if he had paid more attention to documentation and had added an index. 


GERARD MITCHELL 


THE PLACE OF HOOKER IN THE History OF THOUGHT. By Peter Mung, 
M.A., Ph.D. London: Routledge and Kegan Paul. Pp. 217. 
18/-. 


The title of this interesting study is apt to be misleading. Though 
Richard Hooker has been called the father of Anglican theology the 
present work is not concerned with his theology or with estimating 
the measure of his influence on succeeding theologians. It is concerned 
rather with Hooker’s antecedents and the sources of his thought. More- 
over it deals primarily with a particular aspect of Hooker’s thought 
and his treatment of a particular problem. It deals with his teaching 
on the relations between Church and State and his attempt to explain 
the politico-religious situation of his day in accordance with his general 
philosophy. The book consists of an introduction which gives in very 
clear terms the general setting of the problem and four chapters on 
St. Thomas, Marsilius of Padua, Aristotle, and Plato in which an assess- 
ment is made of the influence exercised by each of these on Hooker. 
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The problems raised by the position of the Church in the Tudor State 
must have pressed on Hooker from two opposite directions. He was 
a traditionalist and a Thomist. For a man who was convinced of the 
divine origin of episcopacy and priestly authority and of the continuity 
of the English Church with the early apostolic Church, the problem 
of royal supremacy as it functioned in his day was not easy of solution, 
How could royal supremacy which made the Queen the final arbiter 
of what was the true religion and what was heresy be accepted at all 
unless one was to reject the traditional and till then universally accepted 
concept of the Church? The question of Church and State in Tudor 
times was no longer one of finding a modus vivendi between the rival 
claims of the Papacy and of the secular state. An entirely new con- 
cept of the nature of the Church was involved. The Puritans too were 
unwilling to accept the idea of the Church on which the Elizabethan 
settlement was based and in fact it was as a defence against the Puritan 
attack that Hooker’s great work was written. 

Hooker’s attempt to reconcile the Tudor constitution with the basic 
requirements of the teaching of St. Thomas on Church and State was 
manifestly unable to meet the facts of the actual situation. Hence 
he was forced to fall back on Marsilius of Padua. But while the teaching 
of Marsilius might help him to defend royal supremacy against the 
supporters of the traditional teaching, it could not have been entirely 
successful as an apologia against the Puritans, because Marsilius’s theory 
of the Church on many points was strikingly close to that of the Pur- 
itans. It is clear enough that Thomas Cromwell and those originally 
responsible for the theory of royal supremacy were thoroughly familiar 
with the ideas of Marsilius and in actual fact there was a close resemblance 
between Marsilian theory and Tudor practice. In so far as there was 
any consciously worked out theory of the Church in England at the 
time, it was taken from Marsilius rather than from Luther and the 
Reformers. At the same time there were elements, and important 
ones, in Marsilius’s teaching on the Church which they left very much 
in the background, and it was those in particular that were taken up 
by the Puritans. It is little wonder that Hooker’s attempt to defend 
the Tudor constitution in accordance with the traditional teaching 
was doomed to failure. In fact his solution of the problem pleased 
no one. It did not please Elizabeth and the supporters of her royal 
supremacy ; it did not please the Puritans ; it did not please those who 
were anxious to uphold the traditional concept of the Church as a divinely 
instituted hierarchical society, and there is reason to think that it did 
not please Hooker himself. 

Mr. Munz’s book is a very interesting and well-written study of Richard 
Hooker and his attempted explanation of the Tudor constitution in 
terms of traditional philosophy. If it leaves unanswered some of the 
questions which suggest themselves to the student of the period it is 
mainly because Hooker himself failed to provide an answer. 


GERARD MITCHELL 
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GoD AND THE UNconscious. By Victor White, O.P. 1952. The 
Harvill Press. Pp. 276 + xxv. Price 2]/-. 


PsYCHIATRY AND CATHOLICISM. By James H. Vander Veldt, O.F.M., 
Ph.D. and Robert P. Odenwald, M.D., F.A.P.A. 1952. McGraw 
Hill Book Company, Inc. Pp. 433 + ix. Price 42/6. 


Traditionally the relations between psychiatry and religion have 
been uneasy. Freud over-emphasized sexuality and dismissed religion 
as an universal obsessional neurosis. Rapprochement was made difficult 
by semantic problems ; both sides spoke different tongues. Time has 
cleared up many difficulties however. The distinctions made between 
therapeutic technique, psychological theory and philosophy have enabled 
the upholder of religion to derive much fruit from modern psychological 
research, while the therapeutic value of religion receives a good deal 
of recognition from psychiatrists and psychologists. The relations 
between religion and psychiatry is the problem studied in the two books 
under review ; one of them treats it in a rather abstract manner while 
the other is down to the earth, practical. 

God and the Unconscious is a rather misleading title, for the book 
is not the comprehensive volume originally projected by the author. 
Its scope is limited. Although we are given many interesting insights 
into the history and development of the notion of the unconscious the 
main concern of this collection of talks and addresses is with one of 
the modern schools of depth psychology, that of C. G. Jung. The 
relations between Jungian psychology and religion is an absorbing 
study because while Jung began with a Freudian hostility to religion 
experience soon convinced him of its therapeutic value. In his Modern 
Man in Search of a Soul he proclaims: “ During the past thirty years, 
people from all the civilized countries of the earth have consulted me. 
I have treated many hundreds of patients, the larger number being 
Protestants, a smaller number Jews, and not more than five or six 
believing Catholics. Among all my patients in the second half of life 
—that is to say, over thirty-five—there has not been one whose problem 
in the last resort was not that of finding a religious outlook on life. It 
is safe to say that every one of them fell ill because he had lost that 
which the living religions of every age have given to their followers, 
and none of them has been really healed who did not regain his religious 
outlook.” One might conclude from that passage that Jung was a 
believer. But Father White admits that there is no evidence in his 
published writings that religion had more than a pragmatic value for 
Jung. He was not concerned with the possible objectivity of religion ; 
he felt that his scientific method was useless for such work. 

There are reasons, says the author, why churchmen interested in 
depth psychology should prefer the approach of Jung to that of Freud 
or Adler. For Jung maintains that the personal unconscious is in- 
adequate to account for the aberrations of individual conduct. It is 
necessary to invoke the “ collective unconscious” somehow inherited 
through brain structure. The existence of this “ collective ”’ or “ racial ” 
unconscious with its archetypes is demanded by the recurrence of the 
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same motifs in dreams, hallucinations, myths, legends and religions, 
including Christianity. It is because the dogmas, rites and sacramental 
system of Christianity enshrine the archetypes of the racial unconscious 
that it ministers so fully to the felt needs of man. 

In his therapeutic technique also Jung seems to have some advantages 
over the rival schools because his method allows for the influence of 
free will and because it emphasizes the therapeutic value of religion, 
This does not mean of course that the confessor can replace the analyst 
or vice versa. For, although confession may have therapeutic value 
and many an analysis has religious features, the two are essentially 
different. One deals with conscious guilt, the other with the causes 
of certain involuntary aberrations. 

One of the most interesting features of the book is the appendix where 
Father Frei, an expert in this domain, discusses the methods and funda- 
mental concepts of Jung’s teaching. Another is the foreword contri- 
buted by Jung himself. Here he explains his position in certain con- 
troverted matters, shows how hard it is to translate analytical psychology 
into theological terms and warmly commends Father White on his 
success in this undertaking. 

The second book Psychiatry and Catholicism is the fruit of the colla- 
boration of a priest-psychologist and a psychiatrist. It has been de- 
scribed as “‘a safe and scientific synthesis of modern psychiatry and 
Christian ethics.” Here the interest is mainly practical but the 
theoretical background is never neglected. 

The operiing chapters deal with the psychological notion of personality 
and fundamental ethical ideas such as those of conscience and respon- 
sibility. Then the development of the concept of mental disorder is 
traced from the early Greeks to Freud and the other moderns who 
maintain that not all mental diseases have a somatic basis. Disorders 
of sensory functions are often due to emotional disturbances and the 
same is true of many bodily ailments such as asthma, hay fever, etc. 
—a fact which furnishes a strong confirmation of the scholastic concept 
of man. And just as the cause of the illness may be psychic or somatic 
so too may be its cure; methods of dealing with mental disorders are 
numerous and varied. Thus we speak of somatotherapy, which may 
or may not be surgical, and of psychotherapy, when an appeal is made 
to the psyche of the patient. 

It is with methods of psychotherapy that the authors are mainly 
concerned. These are called symptomatic if the aim is the relief of 
the present disturbance, and no attempt is made to search for some 
more deeply seated root of the disorder ; but if this latent cause is sought 
out, so that no similar disturbance may recur, the method is termed 
integral. The symptomatic approach is defended on the grounds that 
the causal method is often unnecessary and involves considerable expen- 
diture of time and money. An important element in symptomatic 
treatment is suggestion. Another is counselling, which aims at giving 
the counselee a deeper knowledge of himself and his problem, thus help- 
ing him towards a solution of his problem. 

While counselling as practised by some therapists, e.g., Rogers, is 
said to be causal, the main causal method is undoubtedly depth therapy. 
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There are many forms of depth-therapy associated with the names 
of Freud, Jung, Adler, Rank and others. But, since there is a tendency 
to identify psychiatry with analytical or depth psychiatry and more 
specifically with Freudian psychoanalysis, that particular theory is 
examined at some length and evaluated from the Catholic standpoint. 
And because analysis alone does not seem sufficient to rid a person 
of mental trouble, the authors point out how it should be supplemented 
by some process of synthesis whereby the patient is given a satisfactory 
philosophy of life. 

The next question is what qualifications are needed for treating mental 
disorders. The necessity of some specialized training is obvious because 
even the simplest methods can lead to difficulties and embarrassment 
when used by the incompetent. The technique of the different 
psychiatrical methods must be mastered. But is medical training 
also necessary? That is a very live question. The vast majority 
seem to hold that the treatment of the mentally ill belongs in the first 
place to the province of the physician-therapist ; that those with training 
in psychology but not in medicine should treat disorders only under 
the supervision of a medical man. Many of these psychologists maintain 
however that they are quite competent to deal with the milder forms 
of psychoneurosis where it is obvious there are no medical problems 
involved. The authors think it premature to pronounce on the question 
but they indicate what clinical psychologists and social workers are 
doing at the same time. Touching on the matter of competence it 
is interesting to note that in many cases the only person that can benefit 
an alcoholic is another alcoholic. 

What then of the priest ? Where does he fit in? Because religion 
is not psychiatry the priest as such is not an analyst. But his co-opera- 
tion can be extremely valuable and the therapeutic value of religion 
is now widely recognised. But if he is to be of assistance he must have 
some knowledge of psychiatrical problems and methods, for not every 
method used in psychiatry is ethical and the mentally sick cannot be 
urged to go to any and every psychiatrist. 

The final section classifies and describes the different kinds of mental 
disorder, their aetiology, development and treatment. In this part 
the authors indicate to what extent patients are responsible for their 
acts and when and how the priest may best discharge his obligations 
towards them. Particular attention is paid to scrupulosity, alcoholism 
and sexual difficulties. The last two chapters, dealing with sex education 
and marriage problems, are prophylactic in aim, pointing out how some 
common difficulties may be obviated. 

But Psychiatry and Catholicism has riches that are not even hinted 
at in the above sketch. The whole ground of modern psychiatry is 
covered and the questions discussed receive a very thorough treatment 
in language intelligible to the layman. It envisages American con- 
ditions with numerous experts in mental hygiene: the lack of similar 
facilities in other lands will only enhance its value in these places. It 
is of particular interest to the priest for whom it fills a long felt need 
in the sphere of pastoral medicine. It is an up-to-date study of aspects 
of mental derangement that will grip his attention ; it shows how and 
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whom he can help and what mistakes are to be avoided in dealing with 
patients. Psychotherapy is a rapidly changing field in these times; 
it is the scene of many hot debates ; it has a vocabulary not easily 
rendered in other words. These difficulties however have not prevented 
the authors from achieving a splendid success with this book. 


T. CROWLEY 


THE OLD TESTAMENT AND MODERN Stupy. A Generation of Discove 
and Research. Essays by Members of the Society for Old Testa- 
ment Study. Edited by H. H. Rowley, Oxford, Clarendon Press, 
1951. Pp. xxxi+405. Price 25s. 


Students of the Old Testament will be grateful to the Society for Old 
Testament Study for the valuable collection of informative essays pre- 
sented in this volume published on the occasion of the fiftieth meeting of 
the Society. We are told in the Preface that the aim of the volume is 
“to survey the significant work that has been done during the last thirty 
years in order to bring out the changes that have come about and the 
new trends that have appeared.” The period selected for review is one 
in which archaeological research and new trends in literary and historical 
criticism have brought about notable changes not only in the attitude 
to particular questions but also in the general atmosphere of Old Testa- 
ment criticism. It was rightly judged by the members of the Society 
that a review of this period would be of service to a very wide circle of 
readers. In recent years the literature dealing with the significance of 
new discoveries or treating of fresh approaches to old problems has 
reached such dimensions that it is difficult to keep abreast of the latest 
important developments even in limited sections of the wide field of 
Old Testament study. For that reason this collection of essays will be 


welcome as an objective account of the outstanding changes and trends. 


in a particularly interesting period. 

A list of the titles of chapters and of the authors’ names will give a 
fair idea of the wide usefulness and authority of the essays contributed 
to this volume. “Introduction: Trends in Old Testament Study,” 
by Professor H. H. Rowley; “‘ The Old Testament and the Archaeology 
of Palestine,” by Professor W. F. Albright; ‘‘ The Old Testament and 
the Archaeology of the Ancient East,’’ by Professor W. F. Albright ; 
“‘ Pentateuchal Criticism,’’ by Professor C. R. North ; ‘‘ The Historical 
Books,” by Professor N. H. Snaith ; ‘‘ The Prophetic Literature,” by 
Professor O. Eissfeldt ; ‘‘ The Psalms,”’ by Professor A. R. Johnston ; 
“The Wisdom Literature,” by Professor W. Baumgartner; ‘‘ The 
Textual Criticism of the Old Testament,’ by Professor D. Winton 
Thomas; “Semitic Epigraphy and Hebrew Philology,” by Professor 
A. M. Honeyman ; “ Hebrew Religion,” by Professor G. W. Anderson ; 
“Old Testament Theology,” by Professor N. W. Porteous ; “‘ Epilogue : 
The Old Testament and the Modern World,” by Emeritus Professor 
T. H. Robinson. 

These contributions from distinguished specialists among the ordinary 
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and honorary members of the Society give a clear summary of the main 
developments and of the various factors which have influenced the 
course of Old Testament research during the period reviewed. The 
introductory essay by the General Editor depicts in broad outline the 
contrast between the prevalent views of some thirty years ago and the 
principal tendencies discernible at the present day. Among the features 
noted are more conservative views on many questions, the importance 
of archaeological discovery in bringing about a more _ conservative 
attitude, treatment of the Old Testament as a fundamentally religious 
book, revival of interest in Old Testament theology ; in textual criticism, 
greater respect for the Massoretic text; in higher criticism, two contrasting 
trends—one towards an even greater refinement of literary analysis, 
the other towards the traditio—historical approach advocated by the 
“ Scandinavian ”’ school whose influence has made itself felt in all 
branches of Old Testament study ; in the study of the prophets, a move- 
ment away from the idea of a sharp antithesis between priest and 
prophet. 

The introductory essay will certainly whet the reader’s appetite 
for the remaining chapters which discuss in detail the extent and sig- 
nificance of the changes which have taken place. Naturally the appeal 
of some parts of the work is mainly to the specialist, but every student 
of the Old Testament will find in these essays much to hold his interest 
as well as to deepen his understanding of the influences which have 
played a part in bringing about very important modifications in the 
methods and approach to criticism of the Old Testament. Practically 
all the essays give abundant references to relevant literature, either 
in a separate bibliographical appendix or in the footnotes and body of 
the text, and indexes of subjects, authors and biblical passages add 
further to the practical utility of the work. 

It is a pleasure to recommend this work and to express thanks to 
the Society, the Editor and the contributors, to all of whom students 
of the Old Testament are greatly indebted. ' 

The production of the volume is in accordance with the high standards 
of the Oxford University Press. 


Joun A. O’FLYNN 
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MODERN THEORIES OF THE 
ATONEMENT 


During the past thirty years or so, there has been remarkable 
activity among English non-Catholic writers on the subject of the 
“ Atonement ”’ or, more accurately, the atoning value of the Death 
of Jesus Christ. Some fifty volumes can be counted, and this is 
not to speak of the innumerable articles and essays consecrated 
to the subject, or the abundant incidental treatment of the samé 
theme to be found in works dealing with the Gospels, the life and 
teaching of Christ, the Pauline Epistles etc. So far as I am aware, 
there is no up-to-date Catholic treatment of this interesting, if at 
times perplexing, theme of contemporary theology. The most 
recent Catholic appreciations in English are those of the American, 
Dr. Rudolph G.Bandas, writing in 1925, and of the late Dr. Bernard 
Grimley, in a paper read at the Cambridge Summer School of Cath- 
olic Studies in 1926.2 In endeavouring to supplement their work, I 
do not propose to furnish a full explanation or justification of Cath- 
olic teaching and Catholic theology on the Redemption—that has 
already been done,and ably done, by the late Abbé J. Riviére and 
many others ;* nor do I mean to criticise the various theories from 
a strictly philosophical and theological point of view, as was done 
by the two scholars mentioned above. My purpose is a humble, 
though, I trust, none the less useful, one, namely, to outline the 
theories or trends in the periods stated and briefly to examine them 
in the light of the mind and teaching of Jesus Christ himself on the 
subject of His Death, as revealed to us in the Gospels, more es- 
pecially in the three earlier or ‘‘ Synoptic’ Gospels. As a matter 
of fact, many modern writers on the Atonement do take the Sy- 

1 The Master Idea of St.Paul’sEpistles, The Redemption(Bruges, 1925) ,pp.237-285. 

? Modern Views on the Atonement, no. VIII, pp. 237-285, in The Atonement (Cam- 
bridge Summer School, 1926), edited by C. Lattey, Cambridge, 1928. 

3 See especially Le Dogme de la Rédemption : étude théologique (Paris 1914), and Art. 
“ Rédemption ” in Dict. Théol. Cath., XIII, col. 1912-2004, (Paris 1937). More re- 
cently ,Fr. David O.F.M.Cap., ‘‘ Vicarious Satisfaction and Reason ”’, in Irish Eccl. 
Rec., LXXIII (1950), pp. 116-128, 243-256, 331-343. 

“On the Atonement in the Synoptic Gospels, besides the works of Riviére, see C. 
van Crombrugghe, De Soteriologiae Christianae Primis Fontibus (Louvain, 1905), and 
more recently, J.M. Vosté. De Passione et Morte Christi (Rome 1937), pp. 331-368. 
Christ’s allusions to the redemptive character of His Death—principally Mark 10: 
45 and 14: 22-24—are brief, but will be found to be pregnant with meaning when 


considered in the light of the Old Testament prophecies and in the full context of 
His public ministry. 
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noptic Gospels as the foundation, or at least the starting-point of 
their investigations ; on the other hand, those who prefer a broader 
basis for their theories, or whose principal appeal is rather to 
Christian ‘‘ experience”, will I am sure, agree that their opinions 
are wanting in solid foundations if they fail to take into account 
the express teaching of Him who actually accomplished the 
Atonement by His Death on Calvary. 


THE PROBLEM OF TERMINOLOGY 


It is usual to classify theories of the Atonement according as 
they are objective or subjective. Broadly speaking, in the “ object 
ive’ theories, the Death of Christ possesses a certain redemptive 
value in itself, quite apart from the reaction that may be produced 
in the believer who reflects upon it ; contrariwise, in the “ sub 
jective ’ theory, the atoning value of Christ’s death consists essen- 
tially in the fact that, as a theme for meditation, it is peculiarly 
apt for producing salutary effects in the heart of the penitent be. 
liever. However, the use of this terminology has produced pro- 
tests, and indignant protests, on the part of those whose theories 
have been summarily labelled ‘“ subjective.” Dr. C. J. Cadoux, 
the well-known Congregationalist scholar, writes as follows: 


By recognizing in the forth-going love of God the root cause whereby 
the sinner is moved to repentance, we are clearly not advancing(as is so 
often and so perversely suggested) a purely subjective theory, but are 
positing an objective basis of redemption, namely, the willingness of God 
to meet out of his own resources the cost of the damage wrought by human 
sin.} 


His co-religionist, Dr. R. S. Franks, speaks in the same strain 
about his own theory : 


It is in truth fundamentally objective, inasmuch as God, Christ, his 
Cross and his divine love are all objects of human trust and responsive 
love. It would be more correct to speak of the ‘ experiential ’ theory.* 


Clearly then, the terms “ objective’ and “ subjective ” are am- 
biguous and misleading in the present connection. The alternat- 
ive proposed by Dr. Franks, “ experiential,” is, I think, equally 


1 The Historic Mission of Jesus (London, 1943), p. 264. 
* The Atonement (Oxford, 1934—the Dale Lectures), p. 4. 
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open to the danger of ambiguity ;' other terms proposed as sub- 
stitutes for ‘‘ subjective ’’—‘ moral influence,” “ ethical,” ‘ ex- 
emplarist ” and “revelatory ”’—are useful, but perhaps a little 
too vague, and they all suffer from the drawback of leaving intact 
at the other side of the scales the label “ objective,” to which ex- 
ception has also been taken. In an effort to cut the “ Gordian 
knot,” I propose to adopt for the purposes of this essay the dis- 
tinctions, God-ward and man-ward theories of the Atonement.? 
The terms may be defined as follows. A God-ward theory is an ex- 
planation of the Atonement in which Christ in His Passion and 
Death is visualized as performing, on behalf of man, as his repre- 
sentative or substitute, some work that has value before God for 
the procuring of man’s salvation—be it the oblation to God of a 
sacrifice of reparation, or the vicarious enduring of the punishment 
or penalty of sin, or the offering of vicarious or representative pen- 
itence for sin. More briefly, Christ’s atoning work is concerned 
in the first place with God. On the contrary, a man-ward theory, 
as the name suggests, is an explanation of the Atonement that en- 
visages the work of the suffering and dying Saviour as essentially 
concerned with and directed towards man—taking the form of an 
inspiring revelation (whether of the attributes of God, or of the 
malice of sin), whereby the sinner is moved to turn to God in pen- 
itence and love, and receive the free forgiveness of his offences. 
In this theory, then, Christ’s work, insofar as its effects are con- 
cerned, touches God only indirectly, i.e. by removing the obstacles 
on the part of sinful man, it enables His forgiving love to have free 
rein. 

No doubt, by adopting these categories and definitions, I lay 
myself open to the charges of over simplification and over-schem- 
atization. In reply, I can but plead the exigencies of practical 
convenience in an.essay of this kind, and at the same time crave 
pardon in advance of any author whose views I may misplace, or 
—quod Deus avertat !—misinterpret. 


I. MAN-WARD THEORIES OF THE ATONEMENT 


Reduced to its simplest form, the ‘‘ man-ward” explanation 


1 This term is used in quite a different sense by the Anglican P. L. Snowden to 
denote Christ’s enduring of the consequences of man’s sin as an “‘ experience” to 
~—_ Him for his work as Saviour: The Atonement and Ourselves (London, 1919), 
p. 149. 

* These terms were suggested to me in part by the statement of the Quaker scholar 
W. E. Wilson, who wrote, ‘‘ His death had a man-ward and sin-ward reference, but 
no God-ward reference.’ (The Problem of the Cross, London, 1929, p. 296). 
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of the Atonement is that the Death of Jesus moves sinful man to 
repentance (the one and only condition necessary for forgiveness) 
because it reveals and exemplifies! the love of God for him. “ Their 
value,’’ writes Dr. R. S. Franks, speaking of the sufferings of Christ, 
“isnot purificatory, or expiatory, or satisfactory : it is revelatory,” 
“From first to last,” remarks Canon V. F. Storr, “ the Cross of 
Christ is an exhibition of divine love.””* In its essentials, this 
theory may be traced back to the Socinians and to Abelard ; dur 
ing the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries it was developed by 
Schleiermacher, Ritschl, Harnack and Sabatier ; and during the 
period under consideration, it has found adherents and exponents 
among writers of various creeds and denominations. Moreover, the 
simple lines of the theory, as traced above, have been amplified, 
adorned and embellished with a variety of new considerations and 
a wealth of fresh terminology, all of which, however, leaves un- 
changed the essential ‘‘ man-ward”’ aspect of the system. Thus, 
for example, Christ is spoken of as “ challenging ”’ sin, “ bearing” 
sin, “overcoming,” ‘revealing’? and “condemning” sin, of 
‘ saving men from the power of sin.’’ We read, too, of God “ going 
out in Christ to redeem the world,” “ meeting the cost of redempt- 
ion and forgiveness out of His own resources,” “‘ bearing sins on 
His heart,” “‘ transforming sin into grace’ and so on; His “ holy, 
forgiving, atoning, suffering ’’ love—call it what you will—“ breaks 
in’’ on the sinner,” “deals with” sin and removes guilt. Some- 
times there is a question of “‘ spiritual forces,” of a ‘‘ new dynamic” 
being ‘“‘created’’ or “ released’”’ by the Death of Christ, and of 
“cosmic victory’ being attained; occasionally, even the term 
“ sacrifice’ is employed. Interpreted in their context, all these 


1“ In Jesus the divine love takes concrete form for us” (R. S. Franks, op.cit., p. 
164). It should be noted that, in these theories, the term revelation is not restricted 
to the manifestation of truth to the intellect, but applies also, and often principally, 
to the inspiring influence of example, which is frequently of an emotional character. 
In this sense, then, God is “ fully revealed ”’ only in personality, and ‘‘supremely re- 
vealed ’’ in the personality of Jesus ; it is in the latter sense, according to many, that 
Jesus is “‘ divine.” 2 Op. cit., p. 167. 

8 The Problem of the Cross (2nd ed., London 1924), p. 103. 

‘More noteworthy exponents during the period under review have been Dean 
Hastings Rashdall and Canon V. F. Storr, among the Anglicans ; the Methodist, Prin- 
cipal H. Maldwyn Hughes ; the Quaker scholars, Dr. E. Grubb and Dr. W. E. Wilson; 
the late Professor H. Wheeler Robinson, the noted Baptist scholar ; and a large num- 
ber of Congregationalists, e.g. Dr. R. S. Franks, and the brothers A. T. andC. J. 
Cadoux. 

5 By this is meant, either that Christ offered Himself to theFather to be the means 
of revealing His love to men (cp. R. S. Franks, op. cit.,pp. 172,189), or that His death 
was a‘ piece of self-sacrifice ” for others (cf. H. Rashdall: The Idea of Atonement, 
London 1919, pp. 37, 45), or that he offered His Father a “ spiritual sacrifice’’ of per- 
fect obedience or full dedication of will, with no value for man’s salvation other than 
revelatory (cf. V. F. Storr, op. cit., p .127). 
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new expressions are, I believe, just so many different ways of setting 
forth the central theme, namely, that the Death of Christ, is pos- 
sessed of a powerful, inspiring and effective revelatory influence, 
by means of which man is more surely moved to repent, more 
readily assured of divine forgiveness, and more effectively con- 
soled and encouraged, so as to overcome sin for the future. ‘‘ Our 
will must be won, and that is the essence of atonement,” writes 
Dr. E. Grubb, the Quaker scholar.1_ “ The difficulty,” so says 
RS. Franks, “‘ is not how to make sin forgivable but how to make 
the sinner forgivable.’’? 

In order to avoid needless repetition, I shall forego the separate 
examination of the theories of each individual exponent of the 
“man-ward”’ system, and content myself instead with tracing, 
or shall I say, disentangling, what seem to be the principal trends 
or developments of the system as a whole, making special mention 
of those authors who have introduced new elements, or suggested 
fresh considerations of any importance. It must be understood 
that these “‘ trends’ do not represent any well-defined “‘ schools ” 
of thought—in fact it is rarely possible to confine any one indiv- 
idual within the limits of a particular “ trend.” 


SIMPLE PRESENTATION OF THE THEORY : 
THE CROSS AS REVELATION OF GOD’S LOVE 


The simple presentation of the “ man-ward” theory in 1919 
by Dean Hastings Rashdall marks a convenient terminus a quo 
for this survey. He held that Christ’s Death—a “ piece of self- 
sacrifice ’’ for His people—set the seal upon His life and teaching by 
manifesting in supreme fashion His own love, and hence God's 
love too, for sinful men; they are thereby moved to repentance, 
and so obtain forgiveness.? This unadorned version of the “ mor- 
al influence ”’ theory was soon criticized, even by those who took up 
fundamentally the same position *, on the grounds that it offered 
no reason, or very little reason, why the Death of Christ—any 
more, let us say, than the death of any just man, or even prophet 
or saint—should move us to repentance. What relation was 


1 The Meaning of the Cross (London, 1922), p. 154. 

2 Op. cit., p. 166. 

® The Idea of Atonement in Christian Theology (London 1919—The Bampton Lect- 
tures for 1915), pp.435-404. 

*E.g. R. Mackintosh, Historic Theories of Atonement (London 1920), p. vi- “ very 
learned and very unsatisfactory.’’ Cf. also W. E. Wilson, op. cit., p. 27. 
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there between His sufferings as such and our penitent reaction ? 
Why should His Passion, however nobly endured, prove supremely 
His love for us men ?? 


“ HISTORICAL NECESSITY” FOR THE DEATH 
OF JESUS 


To meet the obvious difficulty urged above, there arose what has 
not inappropriately been dubbed the “clothes and peg’”’ theory 
of the Atonement.? The connection between the Death of Christ 
and man’s repentance and salvation, it was now proposed, lay in 
the fact that there existed, in the concrete circumstances of his 
ministry in Palestine, a “historical necessity ’’ for Him to suffer 
and die, if He were to be true to His mission of revealing God’s 
“all-inclusive love”” to men. W. E. Wilson writes “In the 
process of winning men to God by exhibiting Him as love, Jesus 
had to face a fight to the death with those who opposed this mes- 
sage ’’? (i.e. the “ historical necessity ” arose out of the hatred and 
unbelief of the leaders of the Jews). This is the historical “‘ peg,” 
and on it have been hung the “ clothes ”’ of various shades of ‘‘ man- 
ward” theories.‘ 

Such a purely historical explanation of the necessity of the Death 
of Jesus is, I think, at variance with the records of the Synoptic 
Gospels. It fails to do justice to Our Lord’s repeated predictions 
of His Passion and Death, even down to details, as something He 
“must ”’ undergo,’ or rather, a work He must perform, a “ consum- 
mation,’’* a “‘baptism wherewith He must needs be baptized ”’’— 
necessary because it was foretold by the prophets,* because it per- 
tained in vital fashion to “ the things of God.”® Did He not say 
that He had come, i.e. that it was His God-given mission, ‘‘ to give 


1 On pages 441 and 442, Rashdall does attempt to make out some case for what 
might be called the “ historical necessity ’’ for the Death of Jesus—it was “‘ the direct 
and necessary consequence of faithfulness to His Messianic calling’’ (p. 441). At 
the most, this would argue some slight relation to the salvation of His fellow-country- 
men, but not to that of men in general. 

2 The expresssion derives from R. Mackintosh, op. cit., pp. 17-18. 

* W. E. Wilson, op. cit., p. 309. 

* E.g. those of W. F. Halliday, Reconciliation and Reality (London 1919), pp. 189- 
191, and A. T. Cadoux, Essays in Christian Thinking (London 1922), pp. 153 -156. 

® Matt. 16:21; Mark 8:31; 9:12; Luke 17: 25. 

* Cf. Luke 12: 50; 13: 32; 9: 3l and 51 ; 22: 37. 

7 Luke 12: 50. 

®* Luke 18: 31 ; 22: 22 and 37; Mark 14: 27-28. 

* Mark 8 : 33 (Matt. 16: 23). 
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His life a ransom for many”?! Careful reading of the narrative 
of the events of Holy Week will show that Jesus was in complete 
control of the situation right up to the time that He freely submitted 
to being arrested in the Garden ; is it true to say, then,that His 
death was, historically speaking, the “inevitable consequences 
of His life’’?* Moreover, it seems clear that the rulers con- 
demned Jesus to death, not for what He taught or revealed, but 
because He claimed Messianic, nay, even divine, dignity and 
authority. 

Other attempts have been made to relate the historical Death 
of Jesus in some way to our spiritual needs (for everyone who holds 
to the merely “ man-ward”’ theory of the Atonement must face 
this problem) : for example, that it was “‘ representative ’’ human 
sins and tendencies, rather than the actual crime of the Jewish 
leaders, that led to the Death of Jesus ;* or that Jesus “ challenged,” 
“ overcame ”’ or “ bore”’ sin as such, generic sin, through entering 
somehow into the sinner’s experience. The latter theory I will 
return to presently. As to the former, it runs counter to the Gos- 
pel story as it stands ; for there we find, as regards the historical 
sequence of events, that the grave responsibility for the unjust con- 
demnation and execution of Jesus is laid squarely at the door of 
the religious leaders of the Jews. Suffice it to recall the facts 
briefly. Jesus Himself, both openly and in parables, and in the 
strongest language, denounced those leaders and made clear their 
guilt in rejecting and condemning Him, a crime which would be 
visited with the direst punishment.‘ The narrative of the Trial 
and Passion of Jesus gives a vivid picture of the hatred and malice 
of the Jewish authorities against Him, a hatred which would stop 
at nothing till its fury was fully sated : justice is travestied—false 
witness is sought against Jesus by His very judges and jury, the 
witnesses are heard together, instead of separately, and, when 
this does not suffice, the Accused is forced to pronounce His own 
condemnation ; trumped-up charges are laid before Pilate, the 
Roman governor, and no stone is left unturned to force his hand— 
scourging is not enough, Jesus must be crucified, and even a mur- 
derer and a robber is preferred before Him ; finally, when the deed 


1 Mark 10: 45 (Matt. 20: 28). 

2 W. F. Halliday, op. cit., pp. 185, 189-191 ; W. E. Wilson, op. cit., p. 296. 

* “ Major trends which were not treated as sins, till Jesus showed into what they 
issued ’—C. S. Herbert (Congregationalist), The Drama of the Cross (London, 1944), 
p.20. 

“Cf. Matt. 15 : 14 and 16 : 24, and especially 23 (Denunciation of the Scribes and 
Pharisees) and 21 : 33-46 (Parable of the Wicked Husbandmen). 
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is done, the Jewish priests and scribes and Pharisees come to gloat 
over their Victim as He hangs in agony. Pontius Pilate did strive 
to release Jesus, or certainly to shirk responsibility for His condem- 
nation ; the Jewish leaders, on the other hand, publicly assume that 
responsibility, crying out through the mouths of the mob they had 
stirred up, ‘His blood be upon us and upon our children.”! 
Whatever, then, about the theoretical question as to what we 
might have done had we been in their place, there can be little 
doubt that it was the grave crimes of the responsible Jewish 
leaders that led, historically speaking, to the Death of Jesus. 


THE CROSS AS REVELATION OF THE TRUE NATURE 
OF SIN 


So far, the atoning value of the Death of Christ has consisted chiefly 
in a supreme manifestation of God’s love for the sinner. Yet, is this 
sufficient ? Does this conception of the Atonement, it is asked, ade- 
quately safeguard the holiness of God ? Does it not, rather, tend to 
make little of sin ? How, then, can it be of any real value in securing 
deep and lasting repentance on the part of the sinner? Effective atone- 
ment, it is pointed out, must also include a full revelation of the true 
nature of sin and of God’s radical opposition to it. Christ’s redeem- 
ing work must show forth God’s holy and righteous love as judging 
and condemning sin, even whilst it forgives the sinner, This new 
approach to Christ’s redeeming work—which is given no small em- 
phasis in most recent literature on the Atonement—is then formulated 
somewhat as follows. Precisely because “ sin ’’ (i.e. sin is general) 
crucified the Son of God—or, at all events, one in whom God was 
“ fully revealed ’’ to man—it is fully and finally exposed in all its 
real malice. “ Sin in all its exceeding sinfulness was placarded there,” 
writes R. Glanville *; and Dean C. Alington states in the following 
words what he considers the basic truth of the Atonement: “ The 
Cross is a revelation in time of an eternal fact, or rather of two eternal 
facts, the hatefulness of human sin and the divine reaction to it.” ® 

This new aspect of the “ man-ward”’ theory lies open to the 
same criticism as has been urged above: namely, in the absence 
of any “ God-ward”’ expiation of human sin by Christ, it fails to 


tMatt. 25 : 25. 
2 Jesus and His Passion (London 1941), p. 108. 
® The Good News (Oxford 1945), p. 76. ‘‘ Whether it be desirable to penetrate 


any further into the designs of God,” he adds, “‘ must be a matter for the indiv- 
idual Christian.” 
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establish any real connection between the sins of mankind in 
general and the Death of the Saviour. It was not, I repeat, sin 
as such, generic sin, representative sin—call it what you please 
—that crucified Jesus, that was historically responsible for His 
Death, but the actual specific sins of His contemporaries, notably 
the Scribes, Pharisees and Chief Priests. 


THE CROSS AS REVELATION OF A “SUFFERING GOD” 
—DIVINE ATONEMENT 


The question of the revelation in Christ of the malice of sin and 
of God’s opposition to it is now carried a step further in an en- 
deavour to build up a valid and effective connection between the 
atoning work of the Saviour and human sin in general (they speak, 
of course, of what we call “ actual sin ”’ ; “ original sin”’ does not, 
and, for obvious reasons, cannot, find a place in the ‘‘ man-ward ” 
theory of Atonement.) This brings us to one of the most remark- 
able, and yet most characteristic and logical developments of the 
“ man-ward ”’ system : the revelation in Christ of a God who has 
always suffered at the sins of His creatures. Christ’s reaction 
to “sin,” as exemplified in the conduct of His enemies during 
His life and particularly at His Passion, was to meet it by love, to 
“bear” it and endure its consequences; and this, they say, is 
a perfect reflection of the eternal reaction of God Himself to human 
sin. In other words, God endures real suffering at the sight of 
our sins ; sin has always caused Him pain, so that—to borrow a 
favourite expression of our contemporaries—the Cross on Calvary 
was but a manifestation in time of an eternal Cross in the Heart 
of God Himself. Where is the sinful heart so hardened that it 
would not be touched at this thought ? 

Belief in a ‘‘ Suffering God ”’ forms an integral part of the theories 
of the Methodist, Principal H. M. Hughes (1924),! of the Anglican, 
Canon V. F. Storr (1924),2. of the Congregationalist, Dr. A. T. 
Cadoux (1922 and 1940),? and of the late Professor H. Wheeler 


1 What is the Atonement ? (London 1924), pp. 86-105. Principal Hughes also 
stresses the idea of God’s “‘ resisting sin ’’ by His suffering love (pp. 93, 141, 147, 152). 

* Op. cit., pp. 133-156. 

* Op. cit., pp. 157-160 ; also The Theology of Jesus (London 1940), pp. 294-298. 
Cadoux’s favourite theme is that of the ‘“‘ frustration and defeat ” of Divine love—it 
was only by enduring temporary .‘‘ defeat ” that Divine love could prove its sterling 
qualities to man: historically, this was realized through the Death of Jesus, which 
was an “‘ unrepeatable experience .. . a unique opportunity for God to manifest 
His love for men.”” (Essays, p. 159). 
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Robinson, the Baptist scholar (1942). It is adopted almost 
as an established doctrine by many other writers on the Atonement, 
even by some who propose ‘‘ God-ward”’ theories.? In fact, 
apart altogether from the question of the Atonement, belief in 
a “‘ passible God ”’ is widespread among contemporary non-Catholic 
theologians, in such wise that it has been described as “ one of the 
most characteristic trends that run through the post-war period 
in English theology,” which “ gives a distinctive colour to the 
contemporary period.’* It is given sympathetic mention in 
the Report of the Anglican Commission on Doctrine in 1938 *; 
and, in fact, the basic principle of the belief—the idea that God 
voluntarily limited Himself by the very fact of Creation—is defended 
by many leading Anglican and other theologians.’ 

To return to the question of the Atonement, the most developed 
form of the “ Suffering God” motif is that of Divine Redemption, 
ie. that it is God Himself that eternally makes atonement for 
man’s sin (whilst Jesus Christ reveals this fact to us). Man’s 
sin, so the theory runs, has always wounded, pained and grieved 
the Heart of God, but He endures the pain, “ bears” the sin, His 
reaction is not one of punitive wrath, but of “ suffering love,” 
for such is His nature. Sin is “ God’s greatest travail,” for, by 
“ bearing” it, He “ transforms ’”’ it into grace or mercy, and thus 
“begets ’’ forgiveness—a process which Dr. Wheeler Robinson 
calls ‘spiritual alchemy.’”* The Cross of Christ manifests in 
time this eternal travail of God, reveals the fact that God Him- 
self is bearing the cost of Atonement, meeting it out of His own 
resources. ‘God Himself suffering both in His Son and beyond 
the historical suffering of His Son, is the ultimate Redeemer” 


1 Most fully developed in Redemption and Revelation in the Actuality of History 
(London, 1943), pp. 262-280. 

* Apart from the writers already quoted, I have found the belief accepted (to name 
but the more important) by the Anglicans Dr. Temple, Dean Rashdall and Dean Inge, 
Canon H. Maynard Smith and Canon B. H. Streeter ; the Methodists, Professors A. 
McCrea and V. Taylor ; the Presbyterians, G. H. Morrison and D. C. Mitchell ; the 
Congregationalists, C. J. Cadoux and Dr. S. Cave ; and the Quaker, E. Grubb. 

*W. H. Horton, Contemporary English Theology : An American Interpretation 
(London 1940), p. 55. 

‘ We recognize that this (i.e. belief in a Suffering God) carries with it a loftier 
conception of the Divine Majesty than that which would deny that suffering can en- 
ter at all into the experience of God . . . if He suffers, it is because He wills to suffer.” 
(Doctrine in the Church of England, London 1938, p. 56). 

* E.g. Canon O. C. Quick The Gospel of the New World (London1944), pp. 26-32; 
L. Hodgson : ‘‘ The Incarnation ’’ (Essay VII in Essays on the Trinity and Incarn- 
ation, edited by A. E. J. Rawlinson, London 1928), pp. 377-8, 395-6. 

“ The Christian Gospel of Redemption ”, p- 136 (Essay VIII in The Christian 
Faith, inter-denominational essays, edited’ by Dean W. R. Matthews, 2nd ed., 
London 1944). 
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—so Dr. Wheeler Robinson sums up his theory.1_ The practical 
advantage of this theory, according to Canon Storr, is that “ by 
setting sin in relation to God’s heart of love and emphasizing the 
cost of divine forgiveness, it brings out the true nature of sin in 
all its baseness and gravity.”? Perfect “atonement” is thus 
made for sin; all that remains for man to do is to let himself be 
moved by contemplation of so touching a reality, turn to God 
in penitent love, and accept the forgiveness which He offers. This 
theory, it is urged in conclusion, has the advantage of showing 
the real relationship between the work of Christ (revealing the 
eternal atonement of God) and the forgiveness of all human sins, 
including those committed before the Saviour came on earth,. 
and those of the pagans who have never heard of Him. 

Just how, we may well ask, do the human sufferings and feelings 
of Christ reveal the nature of God as a “ suffering,” nay, even 
an “atoning’’ God? The fact is that the idea of a “ passible 
God” is derived not so much from the Gospels, as from a series 
of what we might call rationes convenientiae, in the hypothesis 
that the essence of God is love,’ and that the perfection of love 
is to be gauged by human standards. If God be truly love, they 
say, He must be capable of suffering and self-sacrifice, for “ it 
is love’s nature to suffer,”* in fact love can really prove itself 
only by suffering. God would be unspeakably “ selfish ’’ were 
He to remain unmoved by the manifold evils, spiritual and tem- 
poral, that afflict His children ; He would not be a “ Christ-like 
God.”> If self-sacrifice be the highest form of attainment, how 
can we deny such experience to God ?* After all, if God freely 
“limited ” Himself by endowing man with free-will at the Creation 
—for man, by abuse of that free-will, can “ frustrate’ His plans 
—He must suffer constantly from the rebellions of His rational 
creatures.” From this, furthermore, it is but a short step to 


1 Redemption and Revelation. p. 276. 

2 Op. cit., 138. 

* According to Professor J. M. Shaw (Presbyterian), the one ‘‘ absolute” attri- 
bute in God is ‘‘ Holy Father-love ”’ ; all the rest—infinity, eternity, wisdom, justice, 
truth etc.—are “‘ relative ’’ (The Fatherhood of God, London 1924, pp. 9-11). 

‘V. F. Storr, op. cit., p 146. 

5“ It is a Christ-like God, or nothing. .. In a world like this ,God cannot refuse 
the cross and remain a God of love.” (E. S. James: Christ and Human Suffering, 
London 1933, pp. 188, 170.) 

* “ Why... rob God of the highest form of attainment which human life dis- 
plays ?’’ (H. Wheeler Robinson : Redemption and Revelation, p 266). 

7 “ Self-limitation ’’, writes Professor Wheeler Robinson, “‘ is indeed the single 
and adequate answer to every form of objection to the passibility of God . . . . Sin is 
a an or temporary defeat of the divine purpose.” (Redemption and Revelation, . 
pp. 265, 267). 
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conclude that, of His very nature, God needs must redeem fallen 
man. ‘“‘ The Atonement was necessary not merely in order that 
man might be truly man, but that God might be God. We dare 
to make the assertion that God could not but redeem mankind” 
—so writes the congregationalist, R. Mackintosh.t The same 
necessity bore on the actual crucifixion of Jesus: “‘ The Cross is 
the price God must pay to get to us in spite of our sins” ;? it 
is ‘‘ not the price the devil demanded, not the price God demanded, 
but the price I demanded. For no less a price would have won 
me.’’8 

Is this the picture of God that the Gospels paint for us, is this 
the nature of God as Jesus reveals Him to us? Undoubtedly 
the God of Jesus is a God of Love, a merciful Father who will 
welcome the truly penitent prodigal—but is this the complete 
picture ? Is the God of Jesus distinct from Yahweh, God of the 
Old Testament, one, transcendent, unchanging and hence impas- 
sible, sovereign and mighty, whose purposes none may thwart, 
who is glorified as well in the punishment of the rebellious and 
evil-doer as in the blessings of the righteous and faithful ? Assuredly, 
there is no such distinction ; in fact this other side of the picture 
is stressed in Our Lord’s teaching, too, although, alas, it is fre- 
quently neglected, explained away, or even discarded as non- 
authentic, or at least as ‘“‘ tendentious’”’ and “ highly-coloured,” 
by many of the scholars whose views we are discussing. Let us 
recall briefly a few salient texts—the frequent references in the 
Sermon on the Mount and elsewhere to the stern judgment of 
God on the unrepentant sinner, and the punishment he must 
undergo till ‘‘the last farthing’”’ is paid; the parables of the 
Great Supper, the Unjust Steward and of Dives and Lazarus in 
St. Luke’s Gospel, and of the Wheat and Cockle in St. Matthew’s $ 
the rejection by God of His own Chosen People, and their dire 
chastisement for their unbelief, coupled with the stern and salutary 
teaching on the End of the World, the Last Judgment, eternal 
reward of the just and eternal punishment of the wicked in hell 
fire—teaching that occupies a prominent position in the last and 
most solemn discourses of Jesus before His Passion.* Is this 

1 Op. cit., pp. 23-24; a statement repeated by many other writers. 

2E.S. James, op. cit., p. 183. 

* Professor H. H. Rowley, The Relevance of the Bible (London 1941), p. 188. 

Matt. 5: 22, 25, 26, 29; 6: 13-14, 19, 21-22, 27; 8: 38; 10: 15; 11: 20-24; 12: 
36; 13: 42; 23: 13 fff. 

®Luke 14: 15-24; 16: 1-12 and 19-31; Matt. 13: 24-30 and 36-43. 


® Matt. 21 : 28-46 ; 22: 1-14; 23 : 29-39 and especially 24 (with parallels in Mark 
and Luke) ; Luke 12: 6-9 (Parable of the Barren Fig-Tree). 
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the God whose power is “limited”” by man’s free will, whose 
purposes are “frustrated” by his sin? Is this the God who 
“pursues” the sinner with His “ suffering love,” no matter how 
often it be rejected, till his obstinacy be overcome? Is this the 
God whose very essence is ‘“ holy Father-love”’ for man, so that 
He must redeem him, must save him at whatever the cost—as 
if man were God’s last end, instead of God being man’s? The 
conduct of Jesus, they say, His reaction to man’s sins, fully 
“reveals and exemplifies’’ the eternal nature and activity of 
God. If that be so, then let us bear in mind not only His mercy 
to the repentant sinner, but His prophetic “woes” against the 
unrepentant cities,! and against the Scribes and Pharisees who 
were obstinate in unbelief ;* let us recall how He stigmatized 
the crimes of His own generation, especially the religious leaders 
—a “sinful, adulterous, unbelieving and perverse generation 
... generation of vipers” deserving the “ judgment of hell ’’ ; 
finally, let us not forget how He drove the traders out of the Temple 
in his righteous anger and zeal.¢ If it must be “a Christ-like 
God or nothing,” then let us bear these points in mind, too. 


THE CROSS A SOURCE OR REVELATION OF “ NEW SPIR- 
ITUAL ENERGIES.” 


So much for the Cross as revelation of God’s nature as holy, suff- 
ering and sacrificial love, and as the supreme manifestation of the 
malice of sin. Yet, in order truly to repent, “‘ we need something 
more besides knowledge and light, we need power ”’ ; so declares W. 
Fearon Halliday ,and he goes on to say, “‘ here all merely moral theo- 
ries break down’’®. ‘It is to meet this need that a number of wri- 
ters have incorporated into their theories of the Atonement such new 
features as the following : through the Death of Christ, new spiritual 
energies, new creative and healing forces are released ; * a new power 
for good, a new “‘ dynamic ”’ is generated, 7 by means of which man 
is enabled both to repent, and afterwards, casting off the shackles of 


1Matt. 11: 20-24. 

*Matt. 23. 

* Matt. 8: 38; 16:4; 17: 6; 23: 33-36. 

‘Mark 11: 15-17 and parallels ; cp. also Mark 3: 5. 

5Op. cit., p. 168. 

*Cf. H. M. Hughes, op. cit., pp. 148, 152; H. Wheeler Robinson : Redemption 
and Revelation, p. 278. 

7H. W. Clark (Congregationalist), The Cross and the Eternal Order (London 
1943), passim. 
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‘his old evil habits, to lead a new moral life. What exactly is 
meant by these statements? Is it a question of something Teally 
objective, something in the nature of grace or spiritual strength mer. 
ited by Christ, which has existence and value apart from the ref. 
ections of the believer ? I do not think so. It is simply a question, 
I think, of a peculiarly compelling or constraining kind of revelatory 
influence, viz., the manifestation of the inspiring, “‘ irresistible ” ap- 
peal of God’s “ sacrificial love ” in the person and work of Jesus. Ip 
such wise, Dr. R.S. Franks speaks of the influence of Christ as “a 
mighty, constraining power over the minds, hearts and conscience of 
men,”’ and of the power of the Cross, as “‘ the power of the love that 
died ’’, which “ brought to a focus the whole energy of love’’, and 
which “concentrates the Divine love for sinners into one single 
burning point.” ? Similarly, Dr. C. E. Raven says of the “sin- 
bearing ”’ love of Jesus : “the power of that appeal is irresistible to 
all normal persons,” *? These new features, then, add nothing worthy 
of special consideration to what has gone before. 


THE CROSS AS RE-ASSURANCE AND PLEDGE TO THE 
SINNER—CHRIST’S PSYCHOLOGICAL “ SIN-BEARING.” 


There is still something further, we are told, that is needed to con- 
stitute perfect atonement : in the work of Christ, the sinner—dis- 
couraged as he is—must be able to discern some heartening assurance 
that God really has forgiven him, and that He will most certainly 
save him in the future both from sin and from the consequences of 
sin ; some powerful pledge that the “‘ hostile forces of evil ” have been 
overcome and will be kept in check for the time to come. Such ass- 
urance some would find in the “ suffering God ”’ or “‘ Eternal Cross” 
theories described above : viz., that the Cross is a revelation of God’s 
love as forgiving and compassionate, a love that has borne the sin 
and condoned it, that has thus completely “ overcome ” it. * Ot- 
hers think to discern a more potent assurance of divine forgiveness 
and salvation in what may be described in general terms as the “‘sin- 
bearing ”’ of Christ, that is, His entering completely into the sinner’s 
“experience ’’ in order to save him. This theory is found under 
many forms or degrees of development. 


1Op. cit., pp. 137, 168-9. 
2 The Cross and the Crisis (London 1940), p. 83. 


*“* God wins our wills . . . by the love that bears and forgives.” (E. Grubb: 
“op. cit., p. 154). 
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In its more general form, the theory runs somewhat as follows. 
Our greatest assurance of forgiveness and salvation lies in the fact 
that, during all His life, but especially at His Passion, Jesus freely 
“bore” the sins of men through sympathetic self-identification 
with the sinner ; He entered into the sinner’s experience (whilst re- 
maining personally sinless), enduring the consequences of sin, part- 
jcularly the sense of alienation from God, and patiently suffering the 
effects of men’s sin, i.e. persecution by His enemies. Like previous 
theories, this new hypothesis also aims at building up a real object- 
ive connection between the Death of Jesus and our salvation—a con- 
nection which the Presbyterian scholar, Dr. A. B. Macaulay, calls 
the “historical and experimental necessity’ for the Passion of 
Christ,i.e. His Death was necessary, not simply that He might be true 
to His mission, but also that He might experience to the limit the 
sinner’s lot. He explains himself thus : 


From a perfected personal experience of the enmity of the carnal mind 
to God, the bearer of divine forgiveness might hold out an offer of recon- 
ciliation and peace which would satisfy every awakened conscience and 
conquer every tortured heart despairing of mercy.? 


The question of Christ’s ‘‘ sin-bearing ” will be considered more fully 
presently ; for the present, it may be noted that the authors we are 
dealing with do not think of this experience of Christ as “ penal ” 
in character (i.e. that Christ endures the divinely-apportioned pun- 
ishment of our sins, as our substitute before God), so that their the- 
ories remain essentially ‘‘ man-ward ’’. 

A more developed form of this general type of theory is that of 
the Methodist, W. R. Maltby, whose views are shared, to a large ex- 
tent, by his co-religionist, Leslie D. Weatherhead. The redemptive 
virtue of the Death of Christ, he claims, is in the nature of a pledge 
to the whole human race, and to every individual member of it, of 
His dedication to the work of man’s salvation. Having “ burdened 
Himself with the whole situation which our sin has created,” Jesus 
“ dedicated Himself without reserve, in the face of all that sin could 
make of us, to the task of our recovery to God and to holiness.’’* 
Moreover, after the “strain” of a ministry of “ sin-bearing ”, 
Jesus is “‘ set free’ by His Passion and Resurrection, to pursue His 
saving activity with unimpeded vigour.* The author claims a high 

1Cf. J. M. Shaw, op. cit., pp. 110-111 ; W.E. Wilson : op. cit., p. 37. 

* The Death of Jesus in Three Aspects (London 1938), p. 146. 

* Christ and His Cross (London 1936), pp. 96-97. 

‘Op. cit., pp. 80-90 ; 164-5. L.D. Weatherhead follows Maltby, while borrowing 


certain elements from the theory of V. Taylor, to be dealt with later: A Plain Man 
looks at the Cross (London 1945), pp. 116-7, 138-140. 
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degree of “ objectivity ”’ for his theory, though, personally, I cannot 
see in it anything but another form of the “ man-ward ” system : the 
redemptive work of Christ, characterized by His entering fully into 
the sinner’s experience, possesses only revelatory or “ inspiratory” 
efficacy ; it moves us, not primarily to love and repentance, but to 
complete confidence in Christ’s will and power tosave us. The whole 
theory, like several of the preceding, fails to distinguish adequately 
the work of redemption and that of salvation, in fact they are bra- 
cketed together, for all practical purposes. Salvation, Maltby writes, 
“is not in His Death, nor in his Rising, but in Himself who died and 
rose again and abides with all who believe in Him.”! Like the 
“ Eternal Cross” theories, this theory, too, misrepresents God’s 
dealings with the sinner—He is said to follow him ceaselessly with 
His love, knowing that his consent may be indefinitely withheld. 
Another form of the “ sin-bearing ”’ theory is that which takes the 
Atonement as concerned, not primarily with sin, but with saving 
men from the consequences of sin, the natural consequences of their 
own sinful deeds. This is the theory of E. W. Johnson? and W. 
Fearon Halliday, * who work on the principle—accepted by many 
others too—that there exists ,as it were, an autonomous moral order, 
with its inexorable system of ‘ natural consequences ”’, quite dis- 
tinct from God and His Providence. Hence, we may not speak of 
divinely-inflicted or divinely-willed punishment for sin, or even of 
“punishment ”’ at all, in the strict sense of the word—it is simply a 
case of the natural result of wrongdoing, the reaction of man’s own 
constitution and of the world around him to his evil action,the harm 
done to his own health and moral character, the deepening of the 
evil habit and hence a growing separation from God. Thus, “ sin is 
its own punishment.” * By entering fully into the sinner’s exper- 
ience, by tasting to the full these “natural consequences ”’ of wron- 
doing, Christ is fitted to rescue sinful man from their clutches. 
Substantially the same, though more restricted in scope, is the theory 
of the Anglican, C. Ryder Smith, which might be called the psycholo- 
gical theory of the Atonement (though he himself prefers the term 
“ societary ’’)—by entering into the sinner’s experience, by psych- 


1 Op. cit., p. 98. 

2 Suffering, Punishment and Atonement (London 1919), pp. 160-163. Jesus, 
standing for the ‘“‘ Law of the Ideal, ”’ saves man from the ‘“‘ Law of Sin, Suffering 
and Death.” 

3 Reconciliation and Reality (London 1919), pp. 202-204. 

*E. Grubb, op. cit., p. 148. Many others uphold this‘ natural consequences” 
theory of moral retribution, even to the extent of stating that Christ’s words on 


Eternal Retribution are but a figurative description of the ‘“‘natural consequences” 
of men’s actions. 
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ologically identifying Himself with him (remaining truly innocent 
Himself), Christ is able to save him from that degradation of char- 
acter which is sin’s inevitable outcome,and may, in fact, be called 
“gn”.1 Of this theory and the preceding, it may be said that they 
are more taken up with a process of salvation rather than with the 
yalue of the Death of Christ. How, exactly, one may ask further- 
more, does Christ’s sharing of the sinner’s experience enable Him to 
rescue the guilty one from the consequences of his wrong doing? Once 
more, it is simply a case of a “ revelatory ’’ power, viz ., the inspiring 
influence on the minds and hearts of men of what Christ endured 
for them on earth. Johnson writes: 


When it (i.e. love) willingly bears the suffering of sin for love’s sake, for 
the sake of the person loved and for the sake of the love of goodness (for 
holy love’s sake) it has the greatest moral worth, and when understood, 
has power that nothing else has to move purify and redeem the hearts of 
men from the love and power of sin.* 


Human analogies, such as the good influence of a sympathetic par- 
ent or friend on the wayward miscreant, are freely cited. 

Yet another form of this “ psychological’”’ theory worked out 
along more technical lines, is that of F. H. Stead.* According to 
Stead, there are two determinative laws regulating human conduct, 
both individual and social—the “‘ law of succession ”’ and the “ law 
of reciprocity”. The “ law of succession” concerns the deepening 
and strengthening of habits, whether good or bad, individual or 
social, by means of successive acts. When an evil social habit, 
under this law, becomes strongly entrenched, tremendous will-power 
isnecessary on the part of him who wishes to react against it, and, by 
his inspiring leadership, to break its hold, its “ spell’ over others. 
The example of the first pioneers of total abstinence is quoted !* 
The “law of reciprocity’ concerns human conduct in “ co-exist- 
ence ’’; under the working of this law, the evil effects of the sins of 
the wicked in human society fall, not upon themselves primarily, but 
upon the just and innocent; however, the spectacle of the 
suffering of the innocent oftentimes has power to provoke a gen- 


1 The Bible Doctrine of Salvation (London, 1941), especially pp. 13-25 and 307- 
310. Man, he says, was made to live in “ society ’’ with God (hence the name soc- 
idary theory of Atonement), but sin has marred this fellowship ; God craves for its 
restoration, but the only way it may be restored is for the sinless Christ to enter 
into fellowship with sinful man, tasting his bitter experience to the full by self- 
ary oympeihy, and thus winning his heart and reconciling him with God. 

. cit., p. 160. 
* The Deed and Doom of Jesus (Edinburgh, 1927). 
* Op. cit., pp. 9-33, 47-59. 
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eral change of heart and reaction for good, so that society is trans. 
formed.' Jesus, entering into the conditions of human existence, 
came firstly under the “ law of succession ;’’ He it was that, in His 
holy life and heroic death, gave the inspiring lead in opposing and 
breaking sinful social habits, bearing in the process the full shock or 
reaction of these ingrained evil tendencies and so, by His example 
and personal influence, He broke the “ spell” and set men free to 
follow in His footsteps. Coming, in the second place, under the 
“law of reciprocity,’’ Jesus, as the supremely just man, suffered 
exceedingly, even unto death, from the evil doings of the wicked; 
His sufferings provoke a general penitent reaction, which, like a new 
creative power, works a transformation in the moral character of 
society. Many criticisms might be made of this theory. It fails, in the 
first place, to assign any special significance or value to the Death 
of Jesus. Where, we might ask, did this “ breaking of the spell” 
this transformation of society take effect in the case of the mass of 
the Jewish people, to whom Our Lord’s ministry was directed in the 
first instance ? Any attempt, moreover, to bring Our Lord’s life 
under the play of blind determinative laws lies open in still greater 
measure to the criticism of the hypothesis of purely ‘“‘historical nec- 
essity’’ for His Death : it runs counter to the Gospel evidence of His 
complete freedom and mastery of events, coupled with His volun- 
tary obedience to a personal decree of His Father’s respecting His 
Passion and Death. Nowhere, as we pointed out above, is Our 
Lord’s freedom and mastery over events seen in such strong light 
as during the last days of His mortal life, when neither the hatred of 
the Scribes and Pharisees and the snares they laid for Him, nor the 
machinations of the Sanhedrin and the Temple authorities, nor the 
treachery of Judas could harm Him, till He freely placed himself in 
the hands of His enemies in the Garden. Assuredly, Our Lord’s life, 
and His Death even more so, was regulated, not by blind natural 
laws, but by the will of His Father, whose Providence, He taught, 
extended to the birds of the air, the lilies of the fields, even to the very 
hairs on man’s head.?* ‘‘ Thy will be done, on earth as it is in heaven” 
‘“‘ Not my will, but thine be done ’—such was the law Our Lord freely 
submitted to ; and when He says that He must suffer and die, even so 
that the Scriptures may be fulfilled, that His Passion, Death and 
Resurrection are the “ things of God”’, that He has “a Baptism 
wherewith He is to be baptized”, that He has come “ to give His 
life a ransom for many ’’, that His Blood will be ‘‘ shed for many un- 


1 Op. cit., pp. 61-66. 
* Matt. 6: 26-30; 10: 30. 
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to the remission of sins,”? what has He in mind but the known will 
of His Father, for whose honour His life is consumed ? 

To conclude, in what way do the Gospels speak of Christ’s “ sin- 
bearing’? Do they tell us that He entered “ psychologically ” 
into the whole experience of the sinner, so that—by the resultant 
“moral influence’”’ He might exercise over him—He might save 
him from sin and the consequences of sin? I do not think so. 
If Christ ‘‘ bore our sins,” it was by way of a truly “ God-ward”’ 
expiation, by the sacrifice of Calvary offered in satisfaction to His 
Father. Such, indeed, was the character of the “ sin-bearing ” 
of the prophesied ‘‘ Servant” of Isaias 53,3 with whom it seems 
reasonably clear that Jesus identified Himself ;* such was the 
“sin-bearing ’”’ implied in the words, “ The Son of Man is come 
_.. to give His life a ransom for many” and “ This is my Blood 
of the Covenant, which shall be shed for many unto the remis- 
sion of sins.”> In such wise did Our Saviour meet and conquer 
sin, in such wise did He merit for men strength to overcome it 
and its evil consequences. 


THE CROSS A REVELATION OF VICTORY OVER EVIL 


It might seem that the tally of variations on the “ man-ward ” 
theme is complete—but there remains one more “ deficiency ”’ 
to be supplied, viz. that, so far, the various theories have been 
largely concerned with the needs of the individual sinner, and 
have not attached sufficient importance to the cosmic aspect of 
the Saviour’s work, its power to overcome cosmic evil and re-create 
the moral universe. ‘It is not an individual salvation only that 
we need, but an assurance of God’s victory over corporate evil,”’ 


1 Matt. 16: 21; Mark 9: 12; Luke 17: 25 and 18: 31; Matt. 16: 23; Luke 12: 
50; Matt. 20: 28 and 26: 28. 

2 Appeal is sometimes made to the experiences of Our Lord in the Garden and 
on the Cross as “ sin-bearing ’’ experiences; however, there is no suggestion of 
this in the Gospel narratives. 

* “ He was wounded for our rebellions, he was bruised for our sins, upon him was 
the chastisement which made us whole, and by his stripes we were healed . . . though 
his own life be made a sin-offering, he shall see a seed that shall have length of 
days ..’’ Is. 53: 5, 10 ( Mgr. Kissane’s translation). 

‘He explicitly alludes to Is. 53: 12 as fulfilled in his Passion (Luke 22: 37), 
and implicitly refers to the same prophecy in His predictions of his Death and Re- 
surrection, e.g., Luke 18: 31; Mark 14: 21, and in the post-Resurrection sayings, 
Luke 24: 24-27 and 44-47. The resemblances in character, life, word and deed 
between Jesus and the Servant are also very striking. 


5 Matt. 20: 28 and 26: 28. 
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as one writer puts it. In a word, Christ’s atoning work mug 
be a victory. This expression, applied to the Redemption, wa; 
very popular with the Fathers of the Church, and even still, figure 
prominently in the liturgy. There is certainly an “ objective” 
ring about it ; yet I believe that, in its modern usage at all events, 
it represents but one more facet of the many-sided “‘ man-ward” 
revelation inherent in the salvific work of Jesus. In recent year 
the idea is especially associated with the name of the Swedish 
scholar, now bishop of Strangnas, Gustav Aulén, whose work 
Christus Victor, has been translated into English and has exercised 
no little influence on contemporary thought. ‘‘ Christ—Christys 
Victor,” he writes, “fights against and triumphs over the evi 
powers of the world, the tyrants under which mankind is in bondage 
and suffering, and in Him God reconciles the world to Himself.” 
This theory he calls the “ classical” (“ dramatic,” ‘traditional "| 
theory of the Atonement, as opposed to the “ Latin ”’ (‘‘ objective,” 





“ Anselmian’”’) and “ subjective” (‘‘Abelardian ’’) theories ; he 
claims that it was the accepted teaching of the Church for the 
first thousand years of her existence, and was later revived by 
Luther.* Yet, in spite of the elaborate way in which the theory 
is developed, we cannot but agree with W. R. Maltby when he 
says it is but a “ rhetorical explanation” of Christ’s work.‘ Very 
little indication is given as to just how victory is achieved, or how 
salvation is linked up with it, or what exactly are the evil power 
that are vanquished. There can be no question of any “ God- 
ward ”’ sacrifice on the part of Christ (this the author energetically 
rejects in connection with the “‘ Latin” theory), in fact the whole 
Atonement is explained as a continuous divine movement towards, 
man, a kind of triumphant revelation of Divine love, in Christ's 
overcoming evil. “ Victory,” in fine, is but an idea, a theme 
—Aulen admits this, yet seems to belie the admission by instituting 
a full-scale comparison between his theory and the “ Anselmian” 
and “‘ Abelardian ’’* ; as an idea, descriptive of an effect of Christ's 
atoning work simply, it has a certain role to fulfil. In actual 
fact, as the Gospels suggest, it was precisely because of the sacrifice 
offered by Christ to the Father “ unto the remission of sins ”’ that 
1S. Cave, The Doctrine of the Work of Christ (London, 1937), p. 257. 


* Christus Victor (English trans., London, 1931), p. 20. 
* Op. cit., pp. 22-23, 118. 


Ry p. 147. 

* The divine love prevails over the wrath, the blessing overcomes the curse by 
the way of divine self-oblation and sacrifice. The redemptive work of Christ shows 
how much the Atonement ‘costs’ God.” (op. cit., p. 171). 

* Op. cit., pp. 160-176. 
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victory was achieved over the powers of evil (sin, death and Satan) 
and man was liberated; “ransomed” from their bondage.* 

The ‘‘ victory ” theme has a part to play in several other modern 
theories. For instance, the Congregationalist, S. Cave, combining 
the theories of Aulén and of Dr. Franks, ? and A. C. Headlam, 
former Anglican Bishop of Gloucester,* have both utilized this 
idea to portray the- Death of Jesus as God’s triumph over the 
forces of evil—the power of sin, to be precise—by the method of 
love, that is, of mon-resistance. Calvary was “love in decisive 
and victorious conflict,’ writes Dr. Cave‘; it was “‘ the decisive 
battle in God’s age-long conflict with human sin,” declares W. E. 
Wilson, the Quaker scholar, another keen protagonist of “ non- 
resistance.” It was a grand assurance to man that Christ had, 
once and for all, overcome the power of sin and evil ; having perse- 
vered unto death in exemplifying and embodying God’s love for 
man in the face of all that sin could do against him, He ultimately 
succeeded in overcoming the sinner’s obstinacy and winning him 
by love. ‘“‘ Christ was victorious over evil on the Cross, because 
the only power that can triumph over evil is love”’ ;* “love can 
overcome only by non-resistance.”? The victory-theme appears 
sometimes in the “ Eternal Cross” theories, in the shape of God’s 
triumph over evil through His suffering and transforming love— 
“a victorious vitality transforming the evil thing into its own 
purposes,” as E. S. James puts it.* All these ideas, it is clear, 
add little fresh to what has gone before. 

However, there is one last development of the victory-theme 
that calls for attention—the idea that Christ “ broke the power 
of evil and sin”’ by the personal example He has left us of how 
to triumph in our own lives over the forces of evil by the power 


1 Victory over sin was realized by Christ’s sacrifice “‘ unto the remission of sins ” 
(Matt. 26: 28); His whole public ministry was a warfare against Satan,with His 
Death as the culminating-point, whereby man was ransomed from his bondage (cf. 
Matt. 20: 28) ; death was conquered by His own Resurrection, which He had 
repeatedly foretold. : 

2 Op. cit., p. 267. 

3 The Atonement (London, 1935), pp. 11-12, 185-186, 190. Like many others, 
Bishop Headlam looks upon the Death of Jesus as simply a part of his atoning 
work: ‘‘ The Atonement, then, which reconciled men to God, was the whole life 
and work of Christ: His teaching, His revelation of the Kingdom, His founding 
of the Church.” (p. 75). 

* Loc. cit., 

5 Op. cit., p. 313. 
® A. C. Headlam, op. cit., p. 190. 
7W. E. Wilson, op. cit., pp. 40, 309, 

S Op. cit., p. 82. 
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of love.! This idea is sometimes expressed as follows. By His 
personal resistance to temptation, during His whole life, even to 
His last breath, Jesus victoriously showed forth the love of God, 
triumphing over a hitherto-undefeated sin, and thus bequeathi 
us an inspiring example. This “ victory over temptation,” cop. 
sidered as the greatest ordeal of Christ, more than the sufferi 
of His Passion, is made central in the theories of the Presbyterian, 
A. B. Macaulay,? and of many others. It is the theory ofa 
Christus salvus factus becoming a Christus saluum faciens, as Dr, 
Bandas put it.‘ Its basis is the very widespread rejection of 
the teaching on the impeccability of Christ, and the representation 
of His whole life as a real struggle against temptations “ from 
the devil, the world and the flesh,’ * which He overcame “ by 
faith and prayer,’’* just as you or I must do. For all this there 
is, I believe, no proof in the Gospels. To take simply the two 
cases generally instanced, the first, the initial ‘‘ Temptation in 
the Wilderness ’’? certainly does not read like an inward conflict 
between opposing ideals and attractions in the soul of Jesus; 
it seems to me to consist in a firm, decisive and unhesitating re- 
jection on three occasions of suggestions of the Tempter coming 
from outside, the outcome being a resounding victory over the 
same diabolical Tempter. The other text sometimes adduced 
is to be found in St. Luke’s narrative of the Last Supper : “ You 
are they who have continued with me in my _ temptations.”® 
Surely, the ‘“‘temptations”’ (teipacyoi) referred to here are the 
external persecutions, hardships and trials of the public ministry, 
for the disciples could scarcely be said to ““abide with Him” 
(Siapepevnxétes) in His inward conflicts of soul. 


CONCLUSION : GENERAL RETROSPECT OF THE 
“ MAN-WARD ” THEORIES 


Such are, within recent years, the main trends of interpretation 
of the Atonement within the general framework of what, for want 


1R. S. B. Sinclair (Anglican), Victim Victorious (London, 1940), p. 105. 

2 Op. cit., pp. 136, 153, 157, 170, 177 ff. Dr. Macaulay’s work also shows traces 
of the “ vicarious confession” theory of J. McLeod Campbell, which will be dealt 
with later. 

* E.g., D. C. Mitchell (Presbyterian), The Gospel of the Cross (London, 1940), pp. 
11-21; O. E. Burton, The Conflict of the Cross (London, 1939), pp. 110-113. 

‘Op. cit., p. 146 (referring to the older theories of Holtzmann, J. Weiss, Du 
Bose and Morgan). 

5H. Maynard Smith, The Atonement (London, 1925), p. 81. 

*E. J. Bicknell (Anglican), A Theological Introduction to the Thirty-Nine Ar- 
ticles (new ed., revised by H. J. Carpenter, London, 1942), pp. 93-5. 

7 Matt. 4: 1-11; Luke 4: 1-13. ®Luke 22: 28. 
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of a better title, I have called the “ man-ward” system. As I 
remarked at the start, there is no strict succession, no necessary 
cohesion or water-tight exclusiveness about these various “‘ trends,” 
though it is often possible to associate a particular author more 
immediately with one or other of them ; e.g. we have the “ experi- 
iential’’ theory of Dr. Franks, the so-called “clothes and peg” 
theory of A. T. Cadoux and others, the “ non-resistance ” theory 
of W. E. Wilson, the “ divine redemption” theory of H. Wheeler 
Robinson, the ‘‘ dynamic” theory of H. W. Clark, the “ pledge” 
theory of W. R. Maltby, the “ psychological ” theories of C. Ryder 
Smith and F. H. Stead, the “ victory” theory of G. Aulén, and 
soon. However, it is apparent that, to a certain extent, additions 
and modifications have been “ forced on” the theory in its prim- 
itive form—and this has been largely due, as some of its exponents 
admit,! to the inadequacy and ineffectiveness of the system in 
practice, i.e., in actually leading souls to repentance and con- 
version of life. At the beginning, the Cross was simply a revel- 
ation of Divine love; at the end, it is a powerful demonstr- 
ation and embodiment of holy, suffering, sin-bearing, sin-destroy- 
ing, forgiving, compassionate, re-assuring and _ victorious 
love ! 

To examine the principles, religious and philosophical, upon 
which the ‘‘ man-ward”’ system ultimately reposes, e.g., rejection 
of Original Sin, denial of the Divinity and Incarnation of Christ 
in the traditional sense, with all that this involves, erroneous 
concepts of sin, personality and even of the whole moral order, 
would carry us far beyond the scope of this essay. However, 
many of the more immediate arguments advanced in favour of 
‘‘man-ward”’ Atonement have already been briefly examined 
in the course of the foregoing survey. One further argument 
of a more general character deserves mention here. It is that, 
during the whole of his public teaching (more especially during 
the “Galilean Ministry’’) Jesus preached a salvation from sin 
which required no other condition save true repentance on the 
part of the sinner. This teaching of ‘“ unconditional salvation ” 
for the repentant sinner—intimately linked with the beautiful 
doctrine of the Fatherhood of God—was enshrined once and for 
all, they tell us, in the parable of the Prodigal Son. ‘‘ Every 
separate point of doctrine,” declares Dr. Franks, “even that of 
Our Lord’s Passion and Death, must be developed in agreement 


1E.g., E. W. Johnson, op. cit., pp. 205-7. 
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with this fundamental truth.”? In other words, the only Possible 
atoning efficacy that can be attached to the Death of Christ js 
the power of an inspiring example, moving and encouraging th 
sinner to repent truly. Yet, is the question as simple as all that) 
Does emphasis on the necessity of repentance as a subjective cop. 
dition of forgiveness and salvation exclude the existence anj 
necessity of some divinely-ordained work of the objective order 
that is (to avoid a debatable term), some ‘‘ God-ward ” atoning 
act on the part of Christ, whereby that forgiveness and salvation 
is adequately merited. Certainly, the fact remains that not 
only does Jesus from the first imply that salvation is bound 

with belief in His Person, but, during the last months of His life 
and chiefly to His faithful disciples, He declares roundly that 
“ The Son of Man has come . . . to give His life a ransom for many” 
and, “ This is my Blood of the Covenant, which shall be shed for 
many unto the remission of sins.” When we interpret these texts 
in their true background—the times in which Jesus lived, the 
sacrificial system of the Old Law, and the great prophecies 
(especially that of Isaias 53)—and not in the light of certain modem 
psychological and religious ideas, it becomes clear that Jesus re. 
garded His death as a God-ward sacrifice of atonement for the 
sins of men. ‘“‘ Let theologians make what they can of the death of 
Jesus,’’ writes T. H. Robinson, the veteran Old Testament scholar, 
“the fact remains beyond dispute or doubt that Jesus died for 


many . . . to win the remission of their sins.”* Another scholar, 
in the course of a doctorate dissertation on the Early Eucharist, 
declares: ‘‘ The evidence that Jesus attached a sacrificial, re 


deeming, sin-remitting significance to His Death, and so expressed 
Himself at the Last Supper, seems beyond any reasonable doubt.” 
Moreover, the absence of clear reference to the sacrificial value 
of His Death in the public preaching of Jesus admits of a perfectly 
reasonable explanation, viz., that the minds of His Jewish audience 
were not prepared to receive such a doctrine. The idea of a 
‘* Suffering Messiah,’’ one who would expiate sin (even the sins 
of the Gentiles !) by enduring an ignominious death, was abhorrent 
to the average Jewish mind ;* so, like the wise Teacher He was, 


1“ The Atonement” (Essay X in Essays Congregational and Critical, edited 
by A. Peel, London, 1931), p. 211. 

2 The Gospel of Matthew (The Moffatt Commentaries, London, 1928), p. 211. 

8 F. Cirlot, The Early Eucharist (London, 1939), pp. 154-5. 

‘This fact, generally admitted by present-day scholars, may be proved by 
examination of the Jewish apocrypha and early rabbinical writings, and confirmed 
by the New Testament and the early Christian apologists. 


| 
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Jesus strove to prepare the minds of His hearers first, leading 
them gently and by degrees to higher things. He began by 
emphasizing the true spiritual nature of the Messianic Kingdom 
(about which, also, most of them had false notions), entrance to 
which required true repentance for the remission of sins ; subse- 
quently He meant to lead them on to faith in His Person. In 
actual fact, few, save Christ’s immediate disciples, attained to 
that faith in Him which was needful for the hearing of the 
“ mysteries of the Kingdom of God,”! among which the mystery, 
of His redemptive Death occupied a prominent position. We 
must also remember the actual concrete circumstances of history 
under which Jesus met His Death—it would have been peculiarly 
difficult, if not impossible, to preach to the people of the atoning 
value of His Death to come, when, historically speaking, that Death 
would be the direct fruit of their unbelief and rejection of Him. 

Let us turn now to some positive objections to the theory as 
a whole. In the first place, it is not really a theory of the Atone- 
ment at all—the Death of Jesus has no redemptive value in itself, 
as He said it had, it is simply an inspiring subject for meditation. 
Fundamentally, the Death of Jesus is simply a martyr’s death, 
its religious value is essentially the same as that of the Christian 
martyrs of the early centuries*—an inspiring example of courage, 
love and virtue, when we reflect on it. Should it happen that 
no one ever reflected on it, the Death of Jesus would have no salu- 
tary value at all. The saving virtue attributed to it in the theories 
sketched above is, so to speak, projected back upon it by subse- 
quent reflection and theorizing, with the aid of religious ‘ exper- 
ience’’ and a number of twentieth-century ideas and analogies. 
Perhaps the force of these objections will be recognized if the 
reader examines the Gospel narrative of the Passion, and tries 
to discover for himself just what was the “ moral influence”’ 
exercised by the Death of Jesus on those who actually witnessed 
it, or who heard or knew of it at the time. For the Ancients and 
the Scribes and Pharisees, it was the occasion of revengeful gloat- 
ing and of obstinate unbelief and hardening of heart—Jesus did 
not break the social habits of his day, as the “ psychologists ”’ 
might lead us to think. There were many more whom the spec- 


1Mark 4: 11. 

* This is admitted by many of the exponents of the “‘ manward ”’ system ; they 
are content to emphasize that there was a difference in degree between the value 
of Jesus’ death and that of the martyrs—because of the Person of the Sufferer 
and of His life of love, or of the more universal appeal of His death, or because His 
sufferings revealed the Passion of God Himself. 
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tacle left quite indifferent. Even the Centurion, and those who 
went away beating their breasts, seem to have been influenced 
more by the miraculous signs which followed the Death of Jesus, 
than by the Passion itself. The Good Thief stands out as the 
solitary exception. Yet what of those who loved Jesus, those 
who must have known that He was being put to death on account 
of fidelity to His God-given mission, because of His putting into 
practice of that love and meekness, that “ non-resistance” ip 
the face of evil which He had preached to the people The women 
of Jerusalem who wept over Our Lord as He carried His Cross 
were inspired, not with repentance, but with sorrow, pity and 
regret on his account ; He Himself had to tell them, “ weep for 
yourselves and for your children.”"* The apostles and disciples 
were filled with sadness, disappointment, despondency, the holy 
women with deepest sorrow on Jesus’ account. How, then, can 
we maintain that Jesus hoped or expected, purely by means of 
the spectacle of His sufferings, to move to repentance and belief 
in Him those whom His life and preaching had failed to conquer ? 
Had He not, moreover, foretold the reprobation and chastisement 
of those who thus rejected Him and put Him to death? Besides, 
as we suggested above, it was not Our Lord’s way to rely, with 
the buoyant optimism of certain modern theorists, purely and 
simply on “ holy love’”’ to break down opposition to His teaching 
and lead men to repentance and faith. More than once He had 
recourse to sterner measures—warnings of various kinds, threats 
of judgment and punishment, prophecies of chastisement. Can 
it be, as some contemporary scholars prefer to believe, that Jesus 
was not fully cognizant of the real redemptive value of His 
sufferings ? Could it be that it was God Himself who afterwards 
“made use”’ of Christ’s sufferings to stir men to repentance, in 
a way He (i.e. Jesus) did not foresee, at least in its entirety.* 
May we not, then, distinguish the “ will of Jesus” and the “ will 
of God” regarding the Crucifixion? Surely, this is to escape 
from the issue by abandoning the Gospels altogether, and journey- 
ing into the regions of pure hypothesis and unlimited speculation. 
Need we repeat that the Synoptic writers inform us that Jesus 
had most definite convictions regarding His Death, and leave 


1 Luke 23: 47-48. 

2 Luke 23: 28. 

*Cf. C. J. Cadoux. op. cit., p. 264. 

‘Thus A. B. Macaulay, in the fourth and fifth chapters of his work, - treats of 
the ‘“‘ Will of Jesus ’’ concerning His Death” (pp. 89-148), and, in the sixth, of 
the ‘‘ Will of God” (pp. 149-178). 
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never a Suggestion that His mind on this subject was not completely 
one with that of His Father ? Those oft-repeated and authoritative 
words, ‘I am come,” spoken in connection with His mission,? 
imply full consciousness of what that mission involved ; His many 
references to His sufferings and Death—the “things of God ”— 
are couched in tones of complete assurance and absolute certainty. 

My second general objection to the “‘ man-ward”’ theories is 
that the Atonement they envisage cannot be said, by any manner 
or means, to be universal in scope and application, as the Synoptic 
evidence demands. Jesus’ Death, in fine, was to be a ransom 
“for many,” His Blood was to be shed “ for many ’—or better, 
for ‘the multitude’’ of sinners as contrasted with the individual 
innocent sufferer ; such interpretation is borne out by the Hebrew 
background of the expression, and by its usage in the Servant 
prophecy of Isaias 53, which forms the true background for the 
interpreting of the thought of Our Lord.? Universality of 
Redemption is confirmed by the many earlier references to univer- 
sality of salvation—universality of the Kingdom of God in the par- 
ables, world-wide preaching of the Gospel, the mission of the Apostles 
to teach all nations.* In the modern theories we have been 
considering, redemption is only for those who have heard the 
word of the Gospel ; nay more, even then, it is principally, and 
in varying measure, for the benefit of the fortunate few who, 
besides the necessary leisure time, have minds sufficiently trained 
to follow the successive ramifications of the theory, and feelings 
and emotions sufficiently responsive to be suitably affected by 
the resultant ‘‘ moral influence.”” As one Anglican missionary 
put it: ‘‘ The Gospel as preached in the New Testament is simple 
and goes straight to the heart of the poor—modern re-interpretations 
of it are for the educated and the thinker only.’’* It is strange 
that a system which emphasizes to excess the love of God as Father 
should tolerate such manifest unfairness. 

Thirdly, the man-ward system is seriously wanting in the pro- 


1E.g., Luke 5 : 32 ; Mark 1 : 38 ; Luke 12 : 49 and 19 : 10 ; Matt. 20: 28. 

*In this prophecy the “ many ’”’ represents the whole body of sinful men, in 
contrast with the individual innocent Servant, who expiates their sins; cf. v. 6,. 
“We all like sheep had gone astray .. . and Yahweh made to light upon him the 
iniquities of us all.” 

* The question of the universality of the ‘‘ Kingdom of God” is dealt with in 
the doctorate dissertation of W. R. Galus: The Universality of the Kingdom of God 
in the Gospels and the Acts of the Apostles (Washington, 1945). The rejection of the 
Jews and the preaching of the gospel to the Gentiles is made explicit in Matt. 8: 11 ;. 
10: 18 ; 21: 43 and 24: 14; the command to “ preach to all nations”’ is found in 
Matt. 28: 18-20; cp. Mark 16: 15-18 and Luke 24: 46-49. 

*H. E. Guillebaud, Why the Cross p. 180, (London, 1937). 
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vision of that assistance and strength, which, according to the 
mind of Jesus, the sinner requires in order to repent and lead a 
new life.t_ For, when there is no immediate and real connection 
between the Death of Jesus and the individual soul, where there 
is no belief in His Divinity in the full sense,* that much-vaunted 
mighty revelatory power, that “dynamic” and those spiritual 
forces which the Death of Jesus is supposed to generate, all become 
merely so many intellectual notions. If these notions demand 
no little “mental gymnastic,” if I may say so, to decipher 
and understand, how can they supply the virtue and power 
necessary. to bring about Christian repentance in the ordinary 
man ? 

The Passion and Death of Our Saviour, as the history of the 
Church shows, has always exercised a most powerful moral influence, 
and has had an unparalleled exemplary value in the lives of men 
—yet how illogical it is for those who profess a purely “‘ man-ward” 
theory of the Atonement, and consequently deny that there was 
any real, independent virtue in that Passion and Death, to appeal 
to this historical fact in support of their contentions! The reason 
why men of good will have ever been deeply moved by the Passion 
of Christ is that they knew that—before ever they thought about 
it—the blood of Christ had there been shed as a real redemptive 
sacrifice to win the remission of their sins, and that He who suffered 
was the Son of God. Each faithful soul could exclaim, “ He died 
for me—He died to expiate my sins!”’ ‘‘ Walk in love,” wrote 
St. Paul in the first century, “as Christ also hath loved us and 
hath delivered Himself for us, an oblation and a sacrifice to God 
for an odour of sweetness.”* “‘In this have we known the 
charity of God,” said the beloved disciple, ‘‘ because He hath 
laid down His life for us.’’4 


[It is hoped to discuss ‘‘ God-ward Theories of The Atonement ”’ in a subsequent 
article]. 


GEOFFREY GRAYSTONE, S.M. 


1 The sinner is the “‘ sick man,’’ and Jesus the Physician who has come to heal 
him (Matt. 9 : 12) ; he is the lost “‘ sheep,’’ whom the Son of Man has come to “ seek 
and save’”’ (Matt. 18: 12 ff. 10: 6 and 15: 24; Luke 19: 10). 

* For the most part, the authors so far considered believe that Jesus was 
“divine ’’’ in a revelatory sense, i.e., that in His (human) Person, God was fully re- 
vealed, embodied and expressed, so that “‘ in Him we meet God,” and He has for 
us the “‘ value of God.’ The remark of the Congregationalist, Dr. Nathaniel 
Micklem, is very apposite: ‘‘ According to our conception or experience of Re- 
demption, then, must be our doctrine of the divinity of Christ.’"—‘‘ A Modem 
Approach to Christology,” p. 153 (Essay VII, in Mysterium Christi, Christological 
Essays by British and German theologians, edited by G. K. A. Bell and A. Deiss- 
mann, London, 1930). 

* Eph. 5: 2 *1 John 3: 16 
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Charisms 


In a previous article 1 we have discussed miraculous and preter- 
natural phenomena. There is a persistent tradition in the Church 
that the power to work such marvels is occasionally given to certain 
people whom God thus makes His instruments in bringing about His 
own inscrutable designs. As the theology of these gifts (or “char- 
isms”) has evolved a good deal, and as the present position is far 
from clear, it will be well to round off our discussion of preternatural 
phenomena with some ideas about the people who have had the 
power of producing them. 


ORIGINS 


One finds an extraordinarily meagre treatment of charisms in 
modern textbooks of theology ; frequently they are not mentioned 
at all, while at most the scriptural references and the distinction be- 
tween grace gratis data and grace gratum faciens are noted *. The 
impression one receives is that the problem is no longer an actual 
one : these strange powers served their purpose in making the infant 
Church known to the world and facilitating the work of conversion. 
They are no longer needed, nor (some would say) do they seem to 
occur. Their nature and purpose were never very clear, the only 
thing “‘ common to them all is their instability and their absolute 
dependence on the will of God.”* It might seem, then, that little 
is to be gained by discussing them. However, this, as we hope 
to show, is by no means the case. 

It may be well to begin our enquiry with a nominal definition. A 
charism is said to be a transitory supernatural power of performing 


1See IRISH THEOLOGICAL QUARTERLY, Jan., 1952, pp. 56-75. 

* Neither the Dict. Théol. Cath. nor the Cath. Encyc. list them separately. In each 
they are mentioned in passing under ‘‘ Grace’’, a short paragraph being devoted to 
the distinction mentioned above. Thatisall. The texts De Gratia are little better. 
Van Noort, for instance, gives them a paragraph, no more. 
°F. Prat, Theology of St. Paul, London, 1926. Vol. 1, p. 133. 
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preternatural effects, given freely by God in order that men may be 
moved to worship Him. Its purpose lies outside the charismatic 1 
himself ; it is a sign which tells others that God is acting through him, 
It is given to the unjust as well as to the just, and is, therefore, un- 
related to the sanctity of the recipient. Writers usually find 
the first reference to charisms in St. Paul’s first epistle to the Corin- 
thians ; ? there seems to be some doubt as to whether the miracle- 
working powers, given by Our Lord to the Apostles and disciples, 
can be called charisms, presumably because they may in their case 
have been the reward and outward sign of sanctity.® 

The early theology of charisms was governed by two simple ob- 
served facts rather than by speculative reasoning. The Fathers saw 
that an abundance of abnormal phenomena occurred during the 
spread of the early Church, and seemed somehow to help in this 
spread. They saw, secondly, that the power to command these 
strange effects seemed to be given to all sorts of people, good and bad. 
With the upsurge of heresy, this latter fact came to dominate the dis- 
cussions more and more, since many of the dissident sects (like the 
Donatists, for example) claimed their own miracle-workers,‘ and 
put forward this as an apologetic argument for their beliefs. _ St. 
Augustine, St. Jerome, and others, emphasized that such wonders 
were no proof of sanctity, and could occur outside the true Church 5. 
Even heretics might be given charismatic gifts * for God’s own 
good purposes. 

Alexander of Hales is credited with the invention of the term 
“gratia gratis data’’ to describe charisms,’ and to distinguish them 

1 The word “ charismatic "’ is not an elegant one but it is the best we can do. It 
is given in the Oxford Dictionary. 

2 Chaps. 12-14. 

* Benedict XIV (Heroic Virtue, London, 1852, vol. 3, Chap. 3) searching for the 
first references to charisms cites the powers given to the false miracle-workers, whom 
Christ bids depart from him (Mt., 7 : 22), but not those given to the Apostles, which 
indicates that he did not consider the latter charismatic. Most writers find their 


first examples in the Acts, or First Epistle to Corinthians, and are silent about the 
powers mentioned in the Gospels. Prat (op. cit., p. 127) thinks that the apostolic 
powers were charisms also. 

*Cf. R. Knox, Enthusiasm, Oxford, 1950, p. 65. 

®See St. Augustine, De Unitate, c. XIX etc. The Donatists thought that such 
works were a sign of the sanctity of the person performing them. St. Augustine 
combated this claim ,which followed logically from the Donatist view of the ministry 
—dquite the opposite of a “ charismatic view ”’ (Knox, p. 56), by the way—as depen- 
dent for its validity upon sanctity ; he insisted that charisms could never prove 
sanctity anyway. This was to have a great influence later. 

* “Nonnunquam vero haeretici signa quoque et miracula faciunt .... Virtus man- 
uum haereticorum sanctae ecclesiae pro nihilo ducitur.’’ (St. Gregory the Great. 
Liber XX in Caput XXX Job, c. 7.) Benedict XIV cites St. Gregory regarding 
the charismatic nature of miracles worked by heretics. Cf. L. de Grandmaison, 
Recherches de science religeuse, 1922, p. 18-9. 

7S. Theol., 3, 72, 2. 
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from the graces connected with sanctification (gratwm faciens). How- 
ever, aS he (and St. Bonaventure?! after him) included what we 
now call actual grace among the gratiae gratis datae, his use of the 
term is not the same as ours. St. Thomas was the first to define 
gratia gratis data precisely, and to limit it to charisms alone, by 
stressing that it was given for the conversion of others, and had 
no connection with the sanctification of the individual to whom 
it was given.* All grace is gratis data he remarks ; charisms are 
given the generic name otherwise one would have to call them 
“non gratum faciens,”’ which would be rather clumsy. (The term 
is slightly misleading nevertheless, as it might be thought to imply 
that a gratia gratum faciens is not gratis data.) He insists that 
graces gratis datae must confer preternatural powers if they are 
to be of use in the conversion of others; * our natural powers 
are also gratis datae, in a sense, but do not qualify as charisms, 
nevertheless. Prat disagrees with this opinion: he considers 
that charisms need not be preternatural. ‘‘ Apparently the Apostle 
might have called a supernaturalized natural aptitude a charisma.’’¢ 
This is doubtful, since the onlooker will have no means of telling 
whether it be “ supernaturalized ”’ or no, and so the wonder which 
a charism should cause will be absent.® 

Though St. Thomas gave a satisfactory definition of a gratia 
gratis data, he applies gratia gratum faciens only to sanctifying 
grace, omitting actual grace from the classification entirely. * 
It was only with Suarez? that both terms of the distinction, as 
we know it, became clear. The distinction was stressed very 
much by the great mystics who were impressed (as the Fathers 
had been) by the fact that charisms seemed utterly unrelated 


1 In 2 Sent, 28, 2, 1. 

2S. Theol., 1-2, 111, 1 et 4. 

*“In his autem quae sunt supra rationem divinitus revelata, confirmatio est per 
ea quae sunt divinae virtuti propria, et hoc dupliciter : uno quidem modo ut doctor 
sacrae doctrinae faciat quae solus Deus facere potest in operibus miraculosis...... 
Secundo, ut possit manifestare ea quae solius est Deus scire ... Non omnia beneficia 
quae nobis divinitus conceduntur gratiae gratis datae dicuntur, sed solum illa quae 
excedunt facutatem naturae ’’ Ibid. 1, c. et ad 1. 

‘ Op. cit., p. 133. We can class with this the opinion of Van Noort (De Gratia, 
Hilversum, ed. 4, p. 4.) that the powers of jurisdiction and orders in the priesthood 
are charisms. 

5 An abnormal natural faculty might conceivably be used by God to cause such 
wonder, as it might have the same psychological effect (especially with simple people) 
as a real preternatural power. St. Thomas, however, wishes the charism to be an 
objectively certain sign of Divine intervention ; =— a subjective certitude might 
suffice to bring about the conversion which 

® He nowhere uses the term “‘ actual grace ”’ ‘the d doctrine i is, however, implicit in 
his writings. Cf. Dict. Théol. Cath., art. “‘ Grace ” col. 1558. 

7 De Gratia, I, c. 4, n. 15. 
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to the spiritual life. St. John of the Cross concludes that “ these 
supernatural works may be practised by those who are not in 
a state of grace or charity.’’! 


* * * *&* * 


CHARISMS AND CANONIZATION 


When canonization became a legal process, it was felt that the 
numerous miracles in the lives of holy people ought somehow be of 
help in proving sanctity. After all, many had been proclaimed 
saints by popular acclaim in earlier days partly, at least, because 
of their wonder-working powers. But here the theology of charisms 
seemed to present an insurmountable barrier. St. Gregory had 
been quite unambiguous in declaring that veros Dei famulos non 
miracula, sed sola caritas probat.2, The power to work miracles 
could be given to sinners as to the just ; such a power could not 
then be a criterion of sanctity. Later mediaeval theologians 
wrestled valiantly with this difficulty, and produced all sorts of 
reasons for modifying the older opinion that charisms proffered 
no juridical support for heroic sanctity. ‘‘ Because it cannot 
be denied that virtues greatly dispose towards and assist the 
bestowal of the aforesaid graces, they are therefore, for the most 
part, given not to sinners but to the just.”* According to this 
opinion, the charisms are no longer unrelated to the sanctity of 
the recipient ; they are no longer then quite the gratiae gratis 
datae of earlier theology. 

This was a slight (but significant) change in the doctrine. More 
important, however, was the grave logical difficulty in the new pos- 
ition as it was often presented. It was agreed that charisms could 
not be urged as primary evidence of sanctity, but that proof of 
heroic virtue would in all cases still be necessary. In fact, some of 
the authors insisted (in deference to the older view) that until this 
latter proof was forthcoming, there was no guarantee that the char- 
isms could be used in evidence at all. Now as heroic virtue is equiv- 
alent to sanctity, it appears that we are being asked to assume the 
conclusion of the supposed argument from charisms (i.e. the sanctity 
of the charismatic) in order to validate—in fact as one of the pre- 


1 St. John of the Cross, Ascent of Mount Carmel, Vol. I, p. 300 of Allison Peers’ 
translation (1947). See also St. Teresa, Sixth Mansion, chap. LX. 
2 Loc. cit. 


* Salmanticenses, Cursus Theol., Vol. III., par. 17, n. 164. 
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misses of—the argument itself. This classic petitio principii is easy 
to illustrate by quotation. Speaking of charisms, Scacchus ! said : 
“Though not directly, yet indirectly, an argument in favour of san- 
ctity can be derived from them, if the virtues were heroic ’’, i.e. if the 
sanctity has already been proved otherwise. Or again, the argument 
might run something like this: in a person of heroic virtue, char- 
isms are the signs of God’s approval of that virtue. But A was bles- 
sed with charisms. Therefore he was probably a person of heroic vir- 
tue. The fallacy is again evident. 

When Prosper Lambertini (afterwards Benedict XIV) came to 
codify the procedure in canonization processes, he was very much 
impressed by this difficulty. He devoted the third volume of his 
work, De Servorum Dei Beatificatione et canonizatione,* to the graces 
gratis datae*, and a chapter in this to the defence of their use in the 
processes. The evidence he provides in support of the legal proce- 
dure is not very satisfactory*. Because of his refusal to admit 
that charisms could be an independent indication of sanctity—a ges- 
ture to the older traditions—the logical fault mentioned above recurs 
time and again : 


The character of the ecstasy being ascertained, yet, of itself, though div- 
ine and proceeding from God, it does not help to prove sanctity, for it neither 
sanctifies, nor is it an effect of sanctifying grace, being a grace gratis data. 
Wherefore in order that it may be taken into account in the process of 
beatification, it is necessary to prove that the ecstatic was endowed with 
heroic virtues ; for then it will be a sign of sanctity and of the ecstatic’s 
love of God and of God’s love for him (p. 279). 


If one is only prepared to go as far as claiming that in a person of 
proved heroic virtue the charisms are a sign of sanctity, they can 


1 Quoted by Benedict XIV, op. cit. p. 94. 

* We shall quote from Heroic Virtue, already cited, which is a partial translation. 
It was written before he became Pope, and enjoys the authority of a textbook by an 
eminent canonist. It is an excellent and erudite description of the laws and theories 
of his time regarding the legal processes in question. The physiological theories in 
explanation of certain abnormal phenomena (like ecstasy), which he gives in some de- 
tail, would no longer be admitted, naturally enough ; and his easy acceptance of var- 
ious hagiographical wonders may seem now a little naive. But in both these res- 
pects he showed himself much more critical than most men of his day, and the prin- 
ciples of the work are still worthy of the highest respect, 

* We notice a certain widening of the term to include psychophysical phenomena 
(like ecstasy and levitation), which are somewhat different from the powers mentioned 
by earlier writers. Grouping the two categories together caused a certain amount of 
confusion in later times, as we shall see. Tanquerey, Spiritual Life, Tournai, 1930, 
p. 710, still restricts the term ‘‘ charism’’ to powers of action alone, and treats 
psychophysical phenomena separately. 

* He gives, for example, as the scriptural proof of his position (i.e.. that charisms 
are usually given to the saints) these two texts: ‘‘ The Lord hath made all things 
for Himself ” (Prov. 16: 4), and ‘‘ For them that love God all things work together 
unto good” (Rom. 3: 28). ; 
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never be legitimately alleged in “ proof ’’ of sanctity until the heroic 
virtue (i.e. the sanctity) has already been shown. The implication 
that they may be of use in a convergence of probabilities, ‘‘ as what 
each singly cannot do, all together may effect ’,* is misleading 
since only arguments that are at least partially independent of one 
another (and in no way dependent on the conclusion) can be used in 
such a convergence proof. The obscurity is increased by contrasti 
statements like : ‘‘ No gift of graces gratis datae is adapted for fum. 
ishing proof of the holiness of life and merits of any servants of God,” 
and “‘ Graces gratis datae are considered as presumptive evidence of 
heroic virtues ;’’ 2 while one wonders what St. Thomas would hay 
made of a grace gratis data which “ will be a sign of singular favour 
and divine love, given in consideration of his life and to make know, 
his sanctity 3, almost the contrary of the original definition ofa 
charism. Once it be admitted, even post factum, to be a sign of san- 
ctity, it is no longer strictly gratis data in the Thomistic sense; 
Benedict’s reservation(that it cannot serve as an independent proof, 
however weak) cannot alter this. And this reservation, besides 
being of little use in saving the older terminology, prevents him from 
utilizing some useful suggestions which we find in his work. These, 
when developed, give a sound case for alleging preternatural powers 
as independent supporting evidence at canonization processes. 


There are two possible methods of approach. The one we prefer 
is to suppose that preternatural phenomena in the lives of the saints 
are charisms of a sort: they are given for the edification of others, 
and not at all to aid the person’s own spiritual life. But they are 
not completely unrelated to sanctity, because we observe that they 
are far more frequent latterly in the lives of the saints than in thos 
of other people : “ although the grace of miracles, is, and may be, 
conferred on sinners, generally however it is conferred only on the 
just and holy.” * We might argue, for instance, that the best sort 
of apologetic sign is not merely a miracle, but a miracle done by# 
saint, since attention is drawn not merely to God, but also to the 
way in which one must reach Him. However, theoretical reason- 
ings like this are of little value, since they did not apparently govem 


1 Op. cit. p. 134, quoting Arauxo with approval. 

? Op. cit. pp. 94 and 96. 

* Op. cit. p. 94, quoting Matthaeucci with approval. 
* Benedict, op. cit., p. 133, 
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the distribution of charisms in the primitive Church, and in any case, 
God’s ways are not ours. What is important now, as it was in 
Patristic times, is the observed fact; the theology of charisms 
originated from the observation of certain facts rather than from 
theory, so that it is only reasonable that it should be modified 
as new facts may warrant. We observe that charisms nowadays 
are usually associated with saints, and deduce a certain probability 
(no more) that a person who is blessed with these powers, is also 
a saint. The Fathers observed that charisms in their time were 
not usually associated with saints, and so made no such deduction, 
and, in fact, warmly attacked the Donatists for linking the two. 
A historical change in the distribution of charisms seems to be 
indicated, if these observations are accurate. There is no reason 
against such a change, and, indeed, one would not have to search 
very far for some excellent reasons in its favour. 

It is true, of course, that inductive methods cannot be applied to 
grace, to the supernatural quoad essentiam, which is, by its nature, 
inaccessible to science.1_ But the special effects brought about in 
the world by God and His grace(what are sometimes called the sup- 
ematural guoad modum) are observable, and subject to scientific 
method. Their “‘ abnormality” can be proved, and their rarity 
estimated. Even though the relation between these effects, 
and their causes cannot be demonstrated (unless they are true mir- 
acles), enough can be learned from the effects themselves to justify a 
sort of “‘ inductive ” theory which links them predominantly with 
certain people.’ 

Three points may be especially noted. The argument thus afforded 
is only a probable one at best, and does not exclude the possibility 
of charisms among the unjust. In practice, we will always have to 
rely on a direct proof of heroic virtue for any kind of moral certainty 
of sanctity. However, the argument from charisms is now in no 


1See J. Maréchal, Etudes sur la psychologie des mystiques, Paris, 1924, p. 253. 

*F. X. Maquart (Satan, London, 1952, p. 184) is wrong in saying that the modal 
supernatural is ‘‘ essentially a natural phenomenon, but instead of being effected in 
conformity with the laws of nature ,it comes about in an extraordinary way,” This 
would exclude from it miracles quoad essentiam (e.g. the glorification of the body) 
which are not ‘‘ natural“’ phenomena. The supernatural quoad modum and the 
miraculous quoad modum are not identical, cf. Garrigou-Lagrange, Christian 
Perfection, N.Y., 1937, p. 58. 

* There are difficulties, of course : we must, for example, presume a certain regul- 
arity of action on God's part, or else we can rely to some extent on the (deductive) 
arguments ex convenientia, already mentioned for bestowing charisms on the just. We 
can only give a mere outline of this approach here. 

* Tanquerey’s unruffled : ‘‘ Stigmata are not met with except in persons who prac- 


tise the most heroic virtues’ (op. cit., p. 714) would belie this—if it could be sub- 
stantiated. 
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way dependent on a prior proof of sanctity for its validity ; thus the 
fallacies mentioned above are avoided. It is an independent proof 
(though not a conclusive one), and is based on the results of obser. 
vation. Secondly, the relation between the charism and the virtye 
of the recipient is purely accidental. His power does not result from 
his sanctity, nor does it necessarily aid it; it may do so on occasion, 
but it may also lead to spiritual pride and eventual downfall, as 
history has often shown.4 The connection between the two js 
due to God’s will and does not violate the Thomistic definition 
of a charism, since it is still directed primarily to the conversion 
of others ; if St. Augustine would not have admitted such a con. 
nection, it is precisely because it was not observed in his day, 

Thirdly, this argument makes no assumption about the nature of 
the “‘charism’’. It does not matter what its origin may be ; it may 
be given directly by God (as we have hitherto supposed), but it may 
also be due to the grace of contemplation, or even to purely natural 
(though abnormal) causes. This last point is of the utmost impor. 
tance, since it means that even if levitation and the rest be proved 
to have a natural explanation (which is highly improbable at present), 
it will still be perfectly legitimate to use them in evidence at canon- 
ization processes, though they would, of course, no longer be char- 


isms. The argument would then be somewhat different and not as 
strong. 


CHARISMS AND CONTEMPLATION 


There is an alternative—but less satisfactory—way of rational- 
izing the use of preternatural phenomena in evidence at canonization 
processes. It is to deny that they are charisms at all. Again we can 
find a hint at this solution in Benedict’s pages : 


Divine ecstasy may come from God without any previous merit or con- 
sideration (this would correspond to the traditional charism) or it may 
also proceed from God, moving and enlightening a man to consider, for 
instance, a certain mystery of the faith, so that . . . . he becomes alien- 
ated from the senses ; not only the first kind, but also the second kind, is 


1 Cf. H. Thurston, Physical Phenomena of Mysticism, London, 1952, pp.96 et seq. 
where several such cases are listed. It may be mentioned that the two ous six- 
teenth-century wonder workers, Sor Maria and Sor Magdalena, whom he lists here 
as impostors are proved to be much more probably genuine elsewhere in his book, 
(pp. 83 et seq.). 
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to be accounted as divine ecstasy, for the suspension of the senses and 
alienation of them results from the power of grace, although it proceeds 
naturally from the prior grace and one flows naturally from the other. 


He suggests, therefore, that the acting of grace upon the organism, 
the deepened contemplative life it may bring about, and so on, may 
occasionally have as their result a physical phenomenon such as ecsta- 
sy which is in this case ‘‘ to be accounted as divine ’’, or supernatural. 
He believed that ecstasy could in other cases have a natural, though 
extremely abnormal, origin ; his theory would apply primarily to 
such phenomena, since grace does not destroy nature, and presumes 
some sort of natural aptitude, however weak. The ecstasy is here 
neither natural nor preternatural, but it results from grace, and so 
can in no sense be called a charism. This is probably why Pope 
Benedict did not develop the suggestion any further. 

This theory has reappeared quite recently, but now in much more 
confident form. Its protagonists are happy to admit that the pre- 
ternatural powers enjoyed by the saints were not charisms, but the 
direct result of sanctity. The novelty of this does not seem to have 
occurred to them, since the view is propounded as if it were quite the 
traditional one. It derives from the recent discussions of psycho- 
physical phenomena like levitation, and especially stigmatization. 
We have seen in the last article that a natural explanation of many 
of these seems at least negatively possible. Beginning from this adm- 
ission, some writers have claimed that they may be positively poss- 
ible, and even quite likely, under the influence of grace or infused 
contemplation. The most authoritative exponent of the theory is 
the late Dom Aloys Mager, O.S.B.? 

He suggests six possible principal efficient causes for stigmatiz- 
ation, *, two natural and four supernatural. The two former are 
“ psychic and mediumistic factors,” working by way of hypnosis or 


1 Op. cit., pp. 242-3 (italics ours). This contradicts what he says on p. 279 (already 
quoted), namely that ecstasy cannot be an effect of sanctifying grace. He is strug- 
gling hard with the impossible problem of connecting gratia gratis data causally with 
gratia gratum faciens. 

2 Dean of the Faculty of Theology in Salzburg. We shall quote from “ Le prob- 
léme scientifique dela stigmatisation '’, Etudes Carm., Oct. 1936, pp.143-157. Gérres 
put forward all the essentials of this theory in his Die Christliche Mystik, Munich, 
1840. ‘‘ Qualified supranaturalism’’ (as Leroy calls it, Levitation, London, 1928, 
pp. 239 et seq.) was heavily attacked at first, but Maréchal’s support for it in his 
Etudes sur la psychologie des Mystiques has made it more respectable of late. 

3 It will be noted that stigmatization has a peculiarly Divine stamp which sets it 
aside from all other mystic phenomena. Dom Mager, and the other writers quoted 
further on, are referring primarily to it, but most of their arguments apply equally to 
all psychophysical phenomena and, as a rule, they refer their conclusjons tothem also. 
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suggestion on “hysterical subjects”. However he is inclined 
to think that in practice they would be insufficient, ‘‘because such a 
profound and loving concentration on the Passion of Christ is a phen. 
omenon which can scarcely be produced without the aid of grace”! 
The next two causes he mentions are actual and sanctifying graces 
working on a natural foundation, setting off—so to speak—some kind 
of psychological process in the person. This is the type of causality 
described by Pope Benedict above ; here, however, the phenomenog 
is likely to be strictly preternatural, since, although it depends 
on a natural faculty, it cannot (apparently) occur unless the faculty 


is aided by grace. This point is not altogether clear in Dom 
Mager’s account. 





Charism is the fifth possible cause. He defines it as something 
which “ takes place independently of all natural, psychogenic ang 
ordinary supernatural factors”. He insists that there should have 
been no prior natural or supernatural aptitude, however slight, forit: 
it should be sudden and unforeseen. It does not seem likely that 
this represents the “ charism ”’ of tradition at all accurately : it is 
rather too restrictive, especially in its exclusion of preparatory 
natural factors. Prat points out, as we have seen, that charisms, 
like other graces, may be grafted on natural aptitudes, and are not 
necessarily to be looked upon as blotting out nature by a sort of sud. 
den invasion. In some ways Dom Mager’s definition, with its em-. 
phasis on unpreparedness, does remind us of the strange gifts of ton 
gues, of prophecy, and so on, mentioned by St. Paul. But by phra- 
sing it as he has done, he has effectively excluded the marvels of 
hagiography from the category altogether, since it cannot be proved 
that they are “ independent of ordinary supernatural factors ’’, such 
as sanctity. The change of usage may be best expressed by saying 
that for Benedict charisms were powers almost always given to 
saints, whereas for Dom Mager they are powers the saints are un- 


1 Which, as a rule, merely means “ subjects on which they will work.” 


2 Op. cit., p. 150. Whether he is completely logical or not in this is another mat- 
ter. If the famous Lechler case (of a Lutheran girl who was claimed to have mani- 
fested the stigmata under the effect of hypnotic suggestion, cf. Das Ratsel von Kon- 
nersreuth im Lichte eines neuen Falles von Stigmatisation, Dr. Lechler, Eberfeld 1933) 
were genuine, as he seems inclined to admit, there would not appear to be any need 
to invoke grace in order to explain the strength of the hypnosis. His reasoning app- 
lies primarily to auto-suggestion. It may be well to add that in our opinion the 
evidence in the Lechler case could not well be more unsatisfactory, and that no 


proven cases of hypnotically-produced full stigmata have—despite much effort—as 
yet been discovered. 


3 However, the analogy between graces gratis datae and those gratum facientes can- 
not be pressed too far : it is but an analogy. Their functions are so entirely different 
that their effects on the recipient may very well differ just as greatly. 
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likely to have possessed. It is clear that in this latter sense the 
“charism ”’ is gratis data (or dissociated from sanctity), more firmly 
than it ever was before,so firmly,in fact, that if its presence could be 
proved, it might provide matter for the advocatus diaboli rather 
than for the postulator at a canonization process. Indeed a charism 
of this kind is such an extraordinary event that Dom Mager is in- 
clined to think that it seldom occurs: none of the known cases of 
stigmatization, at least, can be called charismatic, he suggests. * 


It goes without saying that such a case is possible, but we would not 
dare to judge that one has ever occured... . . It would have to be justi- 
fied by reasons of very great importance for the interest of God and the 
salvation of souls. The action of God has always a very elevated motive, 
and always tends to an end which is absolutely supreme. # 


What, then of all the mirabilia of canonization processes ? 
Does he abolish them altogether ? No, but he suggests a new cause 
for them, the sixth, and last, on his list. It is the mystical state (la 
mystique) which has its roots in infused contemplation, an intell- 
ectual activity which presupposes a perfect subordination of the bod- 
ily to the spiritual life, when “ the order of redeemed nature seems 
to be substituted for the order that is stained by original sin’, and 
so ‘the mind exercises such a power over the bodily element that the 
latter seems to follow other laws, namely, those of mind”’. The var- 
ious abnormal phenomena due to this subjection of the body to the 
spirit (he mentions levitation and ecstasy) result then, as it were, 
“naturally ’”’ from the mystic state, though they may be absent in 
many or most cases. Stigmatization in the mystic must “ have the 
same cause as the mystic life itself, that is, a purely supernatural 
cause ’’ which ordinarily will have an natural “ psychogenic mech- 
anism as instrumental cause.”’ ® 


1 Presumably because they all manifest either a certain “ suggestibility ’’ in the 
subject (natural factor), or seem to be connected with a habitual state of contem- 
plation (supernatural factor). Stigmatization would not be a charism in the sense 
of a power to do something extraordinary, rather it would be analogous with the effect 
of such a power . The usage is slightly different. 

2 Op. cit., p. 152, There is a rather obscure passage on p. 150 where he says that 
contemplation (presumably when not preceded by sanctity) could be a charism and 
that it could conceivably cause stigmatisation ‘‘ using as instrumental cause, mech- 
anisms set off by pathological conditions’. Here the stigmata would result from a 
charism, but would not themselves be one (in his sense), since they depend on nat- 
ural factors. He is therefore consistent in this. However his postulate—that con- 
templation could be a charism—is inadmissible. The misunderstandings that have 
arisen over this (Maréchal also calls contemplation a gratia gratis data, op. cit. p. 
175) are due to a confusion between aids to sanctifying grace and gratiae gratis date ; 
cf. Scaramelli, Tr. 2, nn. 147 et seq., and Poulain, The Graces of Interior Prayer, ed. 
6, London, 1928, pp. 532 et seq. 

3 All these quotations occur op. cit., pp. 151-2. 
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This novel theory has many interesting features. The power 
thus conferred by the mystic state would seem to be preternatural, 
since Dom Mager is of the opinion that the natural instrumental 
causes he mentions would never of themselves be sufficient. Th 
remind one very much of the preternatural gifts enjoyed by our first 
parents ; it would seem that “‘ the order of redeemed nature ” jm. 
plies for him gifts little less extraordinary than Adam’s, and ones 
which, incidentally, Adam does not seem to have possessed. 

Again, if these powers could be identified for what they are, they 
would be infallible evidence of sanctity (since they follow from it). 
But—if Dom Mager’s reasoning is accurate—they will be difficult to 
distinguish from abnormal natural powers, since they depend so 
much on natural mechanisms. Even if these are known to be insuffi- 
cient (as for stigmatization) there are still two alternative causes: 
ordinary grace, and infused contemplation, and only the latter indica- 
cates heroic virtue. There is no way of finding out which is respon- 
sible, short of proving heroic virtue, so we are back in the old diff 
culty again. Although there is now a cause-effect relation between 
the phenomenon and the state it is supposed to authenticate, there 
is no way of establishing this relation directly. | We must fall back 
on a sort of hypothetic—inductive argument as before: if A then 
either B or C (where B and C are both heavily restricted classes), but 
A, therefore quite possibly B. Only thus can we reach an indepen- 
dent (and valid) argument that the phenomenon is an indication of 
sanctity. 

Dom Mager’s theory is a revolutionary one in many ways. It has 
certain advantages, but it also suffers from serious drawbacks. We 
have room to dwell on only three of these drawbacks.* _ Firstly, it 
attaches to infused contemplation the very effects that are dissoc- 
iated from it by all great mystic theologians. Nowhere in Saud- 
reau’s classic history of the various theories about contemplation 
from Clement of Alexandria to the present day, do we find the slight- 
est hint of Dom Mager’s arguments.‘ This break with tradition 
would need very much stronger evidence to warrant it than has as 
yet been put forward. He by no means proves that contemplation 


1 Or infused contemplation, which will come to much the same thing. ‘‘ To judge 
a case of stigmatization, the most important thing, in our opinion, is to find out 
whether there is infused contemplation. If there is, there cannot be any doubt about 
the origin of the stigmata ’’, op. cit. p. 152. 

2 For others, see L. Sempé, S.J., ““A propos d’un Congrés sur la stigmatisation’’, 
Messager du Sacre Coeur, May 1937, pp. 286-96. 


* Such as levitation, for example. 
*See The Life of Union withGod, London, 1927 
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has such odd results, he only proves that it is not impossible that it 
should have. Secondly, he has disposed of charisms (of the psycho- 
physical sort, at least) almost altogether. Considering their long 
and honourable theological career, this may seem a bit hard. The 
strange powers some saints possessed,which tradition has called gratiae 
gratis datae, are held by him to be the result of gratia gratum faciens ; 
even when displayed by people other than saints, they probably re- 
sult from actual or sanctifying grace of a “ non-heroic ”’ sort, so 
that, in either event, there is no room for a gratia gratis data. 

Thirdly, we may ask why infused contemplation does not always 
produce these wonderful results. Why was stigmatization, for ex- 
ample, not seen until the 13th century? To adapt an argument * 
used by Benedict XIV, why did Our Lady, who suffered with her 
Son more than any other, not manifest stigmata, if they are the re- 
sult of contemplation in someone who meditates on the Passion ? It 
is not sufficient to answer * that they are a “ facultative and con- 
tingent effect’ of the contemplation, or of sanctifying grace. We 
cannot properly speak of a ‘‘contingent effect’’,unless we are dealing 
with a free cause. The effect either flows from the essence of the con- 
templation, in which case it always occurs, if not impeded ; or else 
itdoes not occur ; in which case, the contemplation is (at most) only 
a partial cause. 


SUPERNATURAL ORIGINS 


The most recent contribution to the theory of charismatic gifts 
comes from the pen of Miss H. C. Graef. The theme of well known 
Case of Therese Neumann ® is simply stated by her: “If holiness 
is proof of the supernatural origin of such phenomena,then holiness 
iswhat we must investigate’ (p. 123). Previous chroniclers had 
investigated the phenomena themselves, with a view to discovering 
their probable origin. Miss Graef has a much simpler method : she 
discusses the spiritual life and virtues of Therese, finds them wanting, 
and declares that therefore a supernatural origin is extremely improb- 
able. There is no need then for her to discuss the evidence for the 


— R. Garrigou-Lagrange, Three Ages of the Interior Life, N. Y., 1948, Vol. -I, 
p. 602. 

* AsC. Journet (Etudes Carm., Oct. 1936, p. 182,) and B. Lavaud (op. cit. p. 202) 
suggest. 

* Cork, 1950. 
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marvels, and indeed she does it but summarily. They must have a 
natural explanation, (even though we may have no idea what it is), 
so that they are not of immediate interest. 

We are not concerned with the facts about Therese here : it may 
be that she is vain, unmortified,untruthful, and all the rest. Nor are 
we concerned with the conclusions about the strange phenomena at 
Konnersreuth : it may happen that in centuries to come people will 
be able to live without food and drink, and cause lesions in their 
bodies at will (though we do not think it likely). It is the connee. 
tion between the facts and the conclusions that interests us. 

First of all, how are we to show that “holiness is a proof of 
the supernatural origin of such phenomena”?! This was all 
very well when the alternative to be excluded was a diabolic origin, 
But if (as in Miss Graef’s view) the alternative is a natural origin, 
we do not see that holiness is of the slightest use as an argument. 
If stigmata in one person be natural, how are we to show that 
they are ‘‘ supernatural in origin ” in some one else who has exactly 
the same physiological and psychological make-up ?? Those 
who hold that psychophysical phenomena are natural when 
they occur to ordinary people are not entitled to use the older 
principle of the canonization process, namely, that these phenomena 
are proved by holiness to be supernatural. And if they go on 
to say* that the “supernatural” phenomena then confirm the 
sanctity because of their supernatural quality, the argument is 
obviously a vicious circle. Many of these writers are influenced 
by the thought that if they do not admit such a “ supernatural” 
origin for these phenomena, the canonization procedure might 
become impossible to justify. But, as we have already seen, even 
if we should admit these phenomena to be natural, the mere fact 
that they are abnormal, and usually linked with the (proved) 
saints, is a sufficient basis for an inductive argument. 


1 This same principle (used in the opposite sense) leads Archbishop Teodorowicz 
(a defender of Therese’s holiness) into the excesses which Miss Graef so rightly dep- 
recates elsewhere in her book. It is contrary to the principles of mystic theology to 
presume that saints cannot be deceived by their ‘‘ visions ’’. for instance. ‘‘ There is 
no intrinsic and necessary relation between sanctity and the mystical life on the one 
hand and psycho-physical phenomena on the other. Just as supernatural phenomena 
do not prove the sanctity of the person experiencing them, so neither does the sanc- 
tity of the subject prove the genuineness of her phenomena ” (Review by J. C., im 
The Clergy Review, June, 1952, p. 371-2). 

2 To assume it is clearly a fallacia accidentis, as P. Siwek points out (Une Stigmat- 
isée de nos jours, Paris, 1951). This holds even if we were to admit that the stig- 
mata could result from contemplation. It does not apply to Dom Mager apparently, 
for whom ail stigmata are supernatural in origin, one way or another. ; 

3Like R. Garrigou-Lagrange and B. Lavaud “ Les circonstances de la stigmatisa- 
ation ’’, Etudes Carm., Oct. 1936, p. 202. 
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It would seem to be more consistent, therefore, for those who hold 
that stigmata are frequently of purely natural origin, to say that we 
can never know, short of divine revelation or the word of the stig- 
matic, when they are supernatural. Fr. Gemelli, O.F.M., is of this 
opinion : he thinks that stigmata are usually due to hysteria, and 
that “St. Francis of Assisi must be considered the only true stigmatic, 
that is to say, the only case which apologetics can discuss, or whose 
supernatural character can be demonstrated.’"' Fr. Thurston has 
doubts ‘‘ concerning the supernatural character of stigmata in 
general ” and infers from the earliest documents that the stigmata 
of St. Francis were probably “ identical in nature with the phenom- 
ena observed in many later stigmatics’’. 2 However, this view is 
still a minority one.* 


Though we cannot normally prove a supernatural origin for these 
phenomena once we admit that they are at times natural, is it 
possible that they may be supernatural all the same? “‘ Super- 
natural”” is the ‘‘chameleon-word”’ of modern theology, so it 
behoves us to be careful how we answer. It has three main senses.* 
It can refer to the essence of something and mean “ transcendent.” 
God is called both an ens supernaturale and an agens supernaturale,® 
according as to whether His Being or His activity is in question. 
It is His activity that interests us here. But agens supernaturale 
can be applied to Him only in relation to effects beyond Nature’s 
capacity, like creation or miracles,* and not to effects such as 


1 Vita e Pensiero, Oct. 1924 . Quoted—and to a large extent refuted—by Dr. J. 
Lhermitte, Etudes Carm., Oct .1936, p. 66 seq. There are some indications that Fr. 
Gemelli has changed his mind since then. See Martindale ‘‘ Stigmata and Sanctity ” 
Clergy Rev., Nov. 1952, p. 660. 

* Op. cit. pp.122, 56. He also makes general statements like : ‘‘ I have not yet met 
with a single case of stigmatization in a subject who was previously free from neur- 
otic symptoms ”’ (p. 203, cf. p. 365), which makes one doubt the latter part of Miss 
Graef's assertion about him :‘‘ He altogether sacrifices (stigmatization) as a mystical 
phenomenon, excepting in the case of St. Francis ’’ (Cath. Herald, July 4, 1952; and 
Tablet, June, 1952, p. 498). Since “‘ hysteria ’’ is for him merely abnormal sugges- 
tibility the presence of which is proved by stigmata (p. 101, with reference to Padre 
Pio), it is clear that for him a stigmatic must, by definition, be “‘ hysterical’’. The 
inference that stigmata are therefore natural is obviously fallacious, as Fr. Martin- 
dale points out (‘‘ Padre Pio ’’, The Month, June 1952, p. 353). 

* Perhaps because of the opinion ‘‘ that the Church by sanctioning special feasts, 
eg. of the Stigmata of St. Francis and of those of St. Catherine,. has herself set the 
seal of approval to the supernatural origin and high spiritual significance of these 
states ’’ (H. C. Graef, The Way of the Mystic, Cork, 1948, p. 34). 

*H. de Lubac, Surnaturel, Paris, 1946. See Part III, Chap. I'V..‘‘ Miraculeux et 
Transcendant ’’, which deals adequately with the evolution of the term. 
ae Christian Perfection, p. 58, and de Lubac,.loc. cit., respect- 
ively. 

*“ Agens supernaturale ou principium supernaturale designent (Dieu) comme 
agent supérieur a la nature, capable de produire ce qu ‘aucune nature ne pourrait, 
bref, comme createur des étres et des formes ”’, H. Bouillard,, Conversion et grace chez 
St. Thomas d’ Aquin, p. 203’. 
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we are examining here. The term can also refer to an effect, rather 
than an origin, to a mode of production rather than to a producer, 
However, here again “ supernatural effect’ is reserved for the 
preternatural or miraculous,! and is therefore of no use to us, 
The third use of “‘ supernatural” (which to some extent combines 
the other two) is in reference to the order of grace, either, as before, 
to grace itself (supernaturale quoad essentiam) or to its effects (quoad 
modum). Describing the effects of grace as ‘“‘ supernatural ig 
origin ’”’ is still rather unusual, but seems legitimate enough. The 
“‘ supernatural ’’ here refers not so much to the efficient as to the 
final cause, to the relation between the effect and man’s salva. 
tion. In this sense, all meritorious acts can be said to be “ super. 
natural in origin,” so that the usage is somewhat trivial in con. 
nection with abnormal phenomena.’ However, trivial or not, it 
seems the only legitimate one for those who believe them to be 
sometimes natural, and sometimes not. And, as we have seen, 
it will be difficult—if not impossible—to justify in any given case. 


ARE STIGMATA A CHARISM ? 


As Miss Graef is interested in disproving, rather than proving, 
supernatural origins in the case of Therese Neumann, the principle: 
“holiness is a proof of the supernatural origin of such phenomena” 
is insufficient as a major premise : what she relies on, in practice, 
is rather ‘‘ lack of holiness is a disproof of their supernatural origin,” 
which is a very different thing. This is an illicit inference unles 
such phenomena can originate only in holiness, i.e., unless charisms 
do not exist. She therefore devotes some pages to this topic, 
and relies heavily on Dom Mager,‘ not only for the claim that 
charisms do not occur, but also in assigning an origin (the mystic 
state) to the abnormal phenomena that do occur to the saints. 


1‘ In order that one may speak in a proper sense of a supernatural effect, it is not 
enough to have a supernatural cause ; it is necessary, in add.tion, that this caus 
should intervene in a particular and extraordinary manner. This is equivalent to 
a miracle, considered in its physical reality, and is equivalent also, by extension, to 
any operation transcending the forces of a given nature... . Supernaturaliter has 
as its synonyms miraculose and divinitus together ’’, de Lubac, op. cit., pp, 396-7. 

* Garrigou-Lagrange, loc. cit. Contemplation cannot be the principal efficient 
cause, as we have seen. 

3 Indeed the principle : ‘‘ holiness is a proof of their supernatural origin ”’, using 
“‘ supernatural ”’ in this sense, extends to all free acts. 

* But differs from him in holding for “‘ natural ’’ stigmata. Her theory is nearest 
we think to that of Prof. Wunderle (p. 160 et seq. in the same review). 
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Both of these points are essential to her theme ; we have already 
seen some of the difficulties they entail. 

Her views on charisms are not quite clear. She says : “ stigmat- 
ation, and features that accompany it .. . have to be treated 
with as much reserve as other gratiae gratis datae’’ (p. 6), and yet on 
the next page claims that stigmatization is not a gratia gratis data at 
all. She speaks of ‘‘ the necessity of a spiritual foundation to make 
fully intelligible the presence of gratiae gratis datae’’ (p. 124), while 
elsewhere (p. 7 etc.) identifying gratiae gratis datae precisely by the 
lack of such a spiritual foundation. She is of the opinion (p.7) that 
charismatic stigmatization does not occur and that the stigmata of 
the saints must have another explanation. And then on the follow- 
ing page she quotes in support of her argument, the opinion of Lav- 
aud that stigmatization can be a charism, and, as such, occurs chiefly 
among those of high sanctity.! She says that where stigmatization 
results from infused contemplation, the only question to settle is 
whether, “‘ in the terminology of Abbé Journet,” they are “ diapsy- 
chological ’’ or ‘‘ parapsychological ”’ ; 2 but M. Journet is not sure 
that stigmatization ever does result from contemplation,’ and his 
terminology is explicitly designed for stigmata which are preternat-- 
tural and caused by an exterior agent. 

Miss Graef strongly urges that it would not be proper for God to 
confer the likeness of the wounds of His Son on people of ordinary 


1B. Lavaud and R. Garrigou-Lagrange, op. cit., p. 202 “‘ it is not impossible, there- 
fore, that (the stigmata) should occasionally be found in people less holy. If they 
are a charism, they do not necessarily suppose a perfect or almost perfect degree of 
sanctity. It is, nevertheless, very probable that they are not given to mediocre: 
souls.... It must be ascertained ... that the person practices the Christian virtues 
of his state”. The argument is confined to stigmata alone. The author also: 
seems to admit two other kinds of stigmata : natural (‘‘ neuropathic anom- 
alies . . . without religious signification . . . falling below the level of rat- 
ional activity” . . . etc.) and “ mystic ” (“the contingent effect of the wound of love’” 
only found among the great saints). This position was afterwards attacked by the: 
supposed joint-author, R. Garrigou-Lagrange (Three Ages of the Interior Life, N.Y., 
1948, Vol. 2, pp. 597-602), who disowns the article. He does not admit as a charism 
anything which is an effect of contemplation (e.g. the “‘ interior words ’’ mentioned 
by St. John of the Cross). See Christian Perfection, N.Y., 1937, p. 440, et seq. 

*Op. cit. p. 180. They are ‘‘ diapsychological '’ when God uses a condition of 
the organism as an instrumental cause, ‘‘ parapsychological’’ when produced 
by God, entirely ab externo. 

* Op. cit. p. 179. He is aware of Mager’s theory, but does not consider it proved : 
until ‘‘ natural” stigmata have been established—and he does not think they have— 
no convincing case can be made for it, he says. This is a good point. 

‘He says that stigmata due to contemplation “ if they existed . . . would not 
be preternatural . . . but the poor human signs . . . of a prayer and contemplation 
that are themselves beyond nature’ (p. 179). _It is fairly clear that his “‘ parapsy- 
chological ” stigmata are charisms in the traditional sense, and not in any way due 
to contemplation ; his “‘ diapsychological”’ stigmata can, apparently, be a “ con- 
a effect ’’ (whatever that is) of sanctifying grace. His position is not very 
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sanctity : however this argument loses some of its force in her the. 
ory, because, unlike the other authors she mentiones, she takes it for 
granted that there ave stigmata of natural origin, ‘‘ as has been pro. 
ved in recent times”’.' If God would permit these to people other 
than saints, there would not seen to be much reason why He should 
not grant stigmata as a charism to saints also. Mgr. Teodor. 
owicz claims that Therese did not concentrate particularly on the 
Passion before she received the stigmata, and that they can, there. 
fore, scarcely be due to suggestion. Miss Graef replies : “‘ While try. 
ing to avoid the Scylla of the unbelievers, he falls into the Charybdis 
of the mystical theologians who consider the stigmata without an 
intense devotion to the Passion an impossibility’ (p. 142). But 
this leads to an impasse, since it would exclude both natural and 
supernatural origins. If the facts be accurate, it strongly indicates 
that the stigmata must be charismatic, since neither suggestion nor 
contemplation can, ex hypothesi, be responsible. * 

It may be objected, however, that St. John of the Cross said of $t. 
Francis’ stigmata : “‘ For God bestows no favours on the body with- 
out bestowing them first and principally upon the soul” .* This 
text is much quoted by those who would restrict “‘ true ”’ stigmat- 
ization * (whatever that is) to the saints. Nevertheless, it is not 
quite conclusive : if taken as it stands, it would confine charisms ¢ 
all kinds to the just, and we have seen that St. John of the Cros 
quite definitely did not do this. Further, in the account which pre- 
cedes this phrase, he appears to be under the misapprehension 
that the seraph somehow transfixed St. Francis’ body and thus 
caused the wounds ; § this undoubtedly influenced the words quoted. 
Finally, we may note that in the second redaction of this text, he 


modified it : ‘‘ For, as a rule, God bestows...... ”’ which may be 
significant. 


? p. 6. She does not say where and how. 

* Fr. Thurston (op. cit., p. 78) faces a similar problem with the stigmata of Dom- 
enica Lazzari, a woman of apparently ordinary piety who did not concentrate 
particularly on the Passion. He is completely perplexed ; the possibility of theit 
being a charism seems to have escaped him. : 

* Op. cit., Vol. III, p. 45. Miss Graef thinks that this “ not only precludes charis- 
matic stigmatization altogether, but demands for a true stigmatic the attainment 
of a high stage in the mystic life ’’. p. 8. 

* Lavaud, op. cit., p. 202. 

5 In the earliest narratives of Brother Leo and Thomas of Celano the wounds be- 
gan to appear after the seraph had visited him. See Thurston, op. cit., p. 45 seq. for 
these texts. St. Francis de Sales makes the same mistake, as Journet notes(op.cit.,p. 
181). The latter suggests that the saint may have mixed up the stigmata of St. 
Francis with those of St Catherine of Siena. 


* Allison Peers gives both redactions of the Living Flame of Love. See Vol. Ll, 
p. 146. 
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It is thus by no means certain that stigmata cannot be a charism. 
Supposing for a moment, that they are not, if the person concerned, 
ina given instance, is not a saint, what conclusions are we to draw ? 
Dom Mager would say that they are in this case due to a grace other 
than contemplation ;! Abbé Journet would say (if we have inter- 
preted him correctly ) that such a case is at present unknown ; Miss 
Graef, however, thinks that such an event must have a natural ex- 
planation. She rejects the first four of Dom Mager’s possible causes 
(those which depend on ordinary graces), presumably because she 
considers a natural origin so likely. She could add that the argu- 
ments against the stigmata being given by God as a charism are eq- 
ually applicable if they are given as an ordinary grace, a point to 
which Dom Mager did not, apparently, advert. Miss Graef’s pos- 
ition is the more logical here, provided that stigmata cannot be a 
charism, and that “ natural” stigmata are known. Her arguments 
are strongest when applied to stigmata, but since she supposes that 
other psychophysical phenomena have the same kinds of origin, she 
can infer that the other marvels of Therese’s life probably have a nat- 
ural explanation too. 


The importance of the theory of charisms to any kind of discussion 
of abnormal physical phenomena should by now be clear. When 
presented with such a phenomenon, some writers, like Fr. Thurston, 
rely on the postulate that charisms do not occur.2. Thus if the per- 
son concerned be not of exalted sanctity, the phenomenon is immed- 
iately termed a “ natural’ one, even though there is not the sligh- 
test hint of a natural explanation forthcoming (as where, for example 
there is question of complete abstinence from food and drink for a 
number of years). If the pagans who marvelled at the wonders 
among the early Christians had followed this reasoning, they might 


1 We are presuming in all this that the possibility of a diabolic intervention has 
been excluded. 

? Nor is this postulate restricted to psychophysical phenomena alone : the general 
principle is enunciated that God sets aside preternatural powers for saints only. In 
the lives of others (according to Fr. Thurston, op. cit., p. 384) ‘‘ no miraculous inter- 
tervention can be supposed ”’. 

' 3 Fr. Thurston claims that such abstinence can be proved of a number of people 
who showed no signs of heroic sanctity (though he himself points out that many were 
particularly religious). He deduces from this (op. cit., p. 384) that these cases were 
“natural’’ ones. This bold deduction is unsatisfactory, not only because it com- 
pletely overlooks charisms as an explanation, but also because at least two of the 
examples he gives(those of Jean Godeau and Mary Thomas) are miraculous according 
to the criteria he himself gives on op. 364. 
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not have been won over so easily, nor probably, would the theology 
of charisms have arisen, in the first place ! It is fair to say, of course, 
that if a particular phenomenon is of frequent occurrence entirely 
outside a spiritual context (like telepathy for example) there js 
every reason to hope for a natural explanation. Charisms, though 
they do not necessarily demand sanctity, demand some such con- 
text, as a rule, though it need not be an obvious one. The evidence 
produced by Fr. Thurston is rather inadequate, not only because 
the “‘ non-Catholic ” instances of abnormal phenomena given are so 
few and so ill-attested by him, but also because a very large pro- 
portion of them do show the precise context of sanctity which we 
seek. 

Looking at it from another point of view, this method of evalu- 
ating abnormal phenomena has not got a sufficient theoretical basis 
to make it reliable (or even, some would say, defensible). This 
may form the object of a further study ; it will suffice to point out 
here that its main postulate—the practical non-existence of char- 
isms—is extremely questionable from the point of view of tradition ; 
while the corollary that abnormal mystic phenomena are due to in- 
fused contemplation, has not been satisfactorily proved, and does 
not find much support in tradition either. The whole problem of 
abnormal phenomena is one where all the various possibilities have 
to be weighed up carefully; we can seldom be quite sure of 
the origin of a given phenomenon. To dismiss the likelihood of 
charisms among people of ordinary sanctity greatly alters the pro- 
babilities of other solutions. Until more evidence and arguments are 
forthcoming, we suggest that this alteration and the far-reaching re- 
sults due to it, are unjustified. And our conclusion will not be aff- 
ected should they, in fact, prove to be correct. 


ERNAN Mc MULLIN. 


1 Fr T. Pater, Amer. Ecc. Review, Vol. 125, (1951), p. 417 thinks it ‘‘ untenable and 
dangerous ”’, 
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THE BANGOR SYMBOL 


II 


In the previous article, having reviewed the history of the MS. 
and touched on the development of the textus receptus (— T, the 
Apostles’ Creed of today), we had begun to study the characteristic 
lections of the Bangor Symbol (= B). An examination of anti- 
Arian features of arts 1, 2 and 8 led us to infer that it was not 
composed in Ireland but on the continent of Europe. In the third 
article we shall deal more fully with the origins of B. Meanwhile, 
in the second article, we propose to continue our study of B variants. 


lb. INVISIBILEM 


On this attribute Warren has the following comment : “ Peculiar 
to B. If idolatry existed in Ireland we should understand the 
reason for this epithet.” Warren is mistaken here. Invisibilem 
is not peculiar to B, and in the present context is not directed 
against idolatry. It appears in Caspari’s Gallic Creed, in the 
Aquileian and African Creeds in Nicetas and in Auxentius. To 
determine its precise meaning in B one needs to distinguish various 
senses. Invisibility may be either an absolute or a personal at- 
tribute. As an absolute attribute it is predicated equally of each 
divine Person and in this sense it affirms that God cannot be seen 
by human eye ; or that He cannot be known by a strictly proper 
concept (proprius ex propriis) by wayfaring man; or that He 
cannot be known comprehensive by the glorified. In these senses 
therefore each Person is invisible. St. Augustine touches on the 
matter. Christ as God is invisible, he affirms : as Man He is visible. 
Rogo ut cogites secundum carnem et secundum hominem fuisse visi- 
bilem Christum. Nam secundum quod Verbum est Deus apud Deum, 
et ipse invisibilis est.2 And he adds: Admonui ut crederes in- 
visibilem non solum Patrem sed etiam Filium secundum divinitatem.® 
Now invisibilem in B, as its position shows, is a personal attribute 
of the Father and was added to the Aquileian Symbol, in the 
opinion of Rufinus, in repudiation of Patripassianism, i.e., of the 


1Irish Theol. Quarterly, xix (1952), pp. 369 ff. 
*Coll. cum Mazx., n. 12. 3 Contra Max., 13. 
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heresy which contended that there is but one Person in God wh 
is Creator, Redeemer (and therefore visible) and Sanctifier ; 


Isti duo sermones (invisibilis, impassibilis) in Ecclesiae Romanae symbol 
non habentur. Constat autem apud nos additos haereseos Sabelfi 
causa quae a nostris Patripassiana appellatur, id est, quae et Patrep 
ipsum, vel e Virgine natum, dicit et visibilem factum esse, vel passun 
affirmat in carne. Ut vero excluderetur talis impietas de Patre, vide. 
tur haec addidisse maiores, et invisibilem Patrem atque impassibilen 
dixisse.? 


The author of Explanatio Symboli ad Initiandos, St. Ambrog 
according to Bardenhewer,? gives a similar explanation: 


Patripassiani, cum emersissent, putaverunt etiam Catholici in he 
parte addendum invisibilem et impassibilem, quasi Filius Dei visibily 
et passibilis fuerit (al. fuit).* 


We conclude then that invisibilem in its present context dos 
not raise the question of idolatry at all; but that it was inserted 
in formal condemnation of Patripassianism, better known a 
Sabellianism, a heresy often reprobated by the Church in doc 
ments ranging from the middle of the third century‘ to the Counel 
of Florence 1438-45. It will suffice to cite the Council of Brag 
(a. 561): 


S.q. Patrem et Filium et Spiritum Sanctum non confitetur tres Personas 
unius substantiae et virtutis ac potestatis, sicut Catholica et Apostolica 
Ecclesia docet, sed unam tantum ac solitariam dicit esse personam, ita 
ut ipse sit Pater qui Filius, ipse etiam Spiritus Sanctus, sicut Sabelliv 
et Priscillianus dixerunt, a. s. 


lc. OMNIUM CREATURARUM VISIBILIUM ET INVISIBILIUM CONDI 
TOREM 


This expression is in the Nicene Creed but is rare in the Apostles 
Creed. Although it is wanting in the creed of Victorinus Petavinu 
as well as in St. Jerome’s revision, it appears in St. Patrick’s creed! 
though appropriated to the second Person. It is found also in 
the Creed of Palmatius, c. 220°, Theodulphus Aurelianus’, and 


1P. L. 21, 343. *P. L. 17, 1167. 

* Caspari, Ungedruckte Quellen, II, 52. ‘Letter of R. P. Dionysius, a. 260. 
5 Confessio, 4. *Hahn, Bibliothek der Symbole § 31. 
7 Hahn, op. cit., § 69. 
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in Caspari’s Gallic creed in almost identical terms: visibilium 
a invisibilium omnium rerum Conditorem.* 

The substitution of Conditor for Creator has an echo in St. 
Augustine. He points out that though the two words were used 
indifferently in Latin, creare was sometimes used in the sense of 
gignere: “and as we wish to speak unambiguously, we do not 
say creare but condere’’*. Tertullian sometimes used Creator, 
sometimes Conditor. The latter occurs in De Virg. Vel. and De 
Praes. Haer. and Hahn maintains it in his reconstruction of Ter- 
tullian’s symbol: Credimus in unicum Deum omnipotentem, mundi 
conditorem.* It is found also in a Mozarabic version of the Nicene 
Creed. 4 


3. CONCEPTUM DE SPIRITU SANCTO NATUM DE MARIA VIRGINE 


We note here the use of the same preposition to express the very 
different parts of the Holy Ghost and Our Lady in the Incarnation, 
a matter that embarrassed St. Augustine : Hic ergo cum confiteamur 
natum de SS. et M.V., quomodo non sit Filius S.S. et sit Filius 
V.M., cum de illo et de illa natus sit, explicare difficile est.6 His 
own practice varied. Sermon 225, which is reputed to contain 
the symbol of Hippo Regius, has matum de S.S. ex M.V.* But 
Sermons 212, 213, 214, which probably represent the symbol of 
the Church of Milan,’ Enchir. 38 and De Symb. ad Catech. 3 yield 
natus de S.S. et M.V.; while De Fide et Symb. 4 has natus per 
S.S. ex M.V. The latter lection is also found in Facundus, 
Hermes,* Nicetas* and in the Bobbio Missal (f. 298). R. Rufin 
on the other hand has matus de S.S. ex M.V., so the Aquileian 
as well. Nicaea-Constantinople has et imcarnatus est de S.S. ex 
M.V., and T of to-day, conceptus de S.S. natus ex M.V. 

Two points are of interest here: the diffusion of the B lection 
natum de M.V. in the West, and the sources of the T lection natus 
ex M.V. 

Hahn!° notices that de Maria is found in the first form of the 
Missale Gallicanum Vetus (St. Caesarius of Arles), in the con- 
fessions of Adalbertus Morinus, made to Hincmar of Rheims, 


1 Hahn, op. cit., § 64. Gennadius uses similar terms in another context : ‘‘ Fides 
vera, quae est Catholica, omnium creaturarum sive spiritualium sive corporalium 
; mag confitetur substantiam . . . quia Deus universitatis est Conditor ”’ (De Eccles. 

logm. c. 60). 

* De Fide et Symb. 5. % Hahn, op. cit., § 44. *P. L. 12, 424. 

5 Enchir. 38. * Hahn, op. cit., § 47. 7 Hahn, op. cit., § 33. 
® Hahn, op. cit., § 51. * Hahn, op. cit., § 40. 10 Op. cit., § 76. 
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(de S.S. conceptum et de M.V. natum) and Honorius of Autun (con. 
ceptus est de S.S. et natus est de Sancta Maria perpetua Virgine), 
He might have added the creed of a St. Gall MS. which he prints 
conceptus Spiritu Sancto, natus de Maria Virgine.* 

As to the origins of the T lection, conceptus de S.S. natus e 
M.V., it does not seem to occur in the Apostles’ Creed before 
Faustus of Riez.*  Batiffol drew attention to its presence jp 
Fides Damasi*: but this document is thought to be much later 
than Pope Damasus and his age. 

In default of a more precise date, we can at least trace with 
some assurance the theological origin of the lection. It was com. 
posed to safeguard two heads of doctrine: the Divine Matemi 
of Our Lady and the special function of the Holy Ghost in the 
Incarnation.‘ Tertullian vindicated the first against Valentiny 
the Gnostic who rejected ex Maria in favour of per Mariam : 


Qualis eat autem tortuositas vestra, ut ipsam ex syllabam praepositionis 
officio adscriptam auferre quaeratis, et alia magis uti quae in hac specie 
non invenitur penes Scripturas Sacras ?5 


The ensuing analysis of Scripture texts is the first attempt that 
we have noticed to discuss the choice of prepositions in this lection. 
Tertullian appeals first to Matt. 1:20, Nam quod in ea natum est 
de Spiritu Sancto est (T’s text). The phrase de S.S, which is also 
the Vulgate reading, is to be noted here ; but T. draws attention 
rather to im ea, pointing out that im ea implies ex ea : quia ex ea 


Op. cit., § 91. Cavallera, Thesaurus Doctrinae Catholicae, yields the following 
——e taken from various sources. Honorius I ad Sergium (634) : ‘‘ Conceptus 
de S.S. etiam absque peccato est partus de Sancta et Immaculata Virgine Dei Geni- 
trice Maria.” Tol. VI (638): ‘‘ Hominem sine peccato de Sancta semper Virg. 
Maria assumpsisse.”” Conc. Lat. sub Martino IV (649): ‘‘ (nativitas) de Sancta 
Virgine semper Dei Genitrice.” Tol. XI (75): ‘“‘ Hominem verum sine peccato 
de Sancta'et Immaculata Maria Virgine credimus assumpsisse.’”” Conc. Mediolan. 
(680) : “‘Ipse in tempore natus est de Sancta Virgine Maria.” 

In Hymnus ad Matutinum in Dominica the Bangor Antiphonary has “ natus 
ex Sancto Spiritu ex Maria Virgine”’ (f. 13r). Although the hymn has phrases 
from N.C. like ‘‘ Lumen de Lumine ” and ‘“‘Deum verum de Deo vero,”’ this lection 
is not from the same source for the reason that matus does not translate capxobtvra. 
Both St Hilary and Dionysius Exig. write “ incarnatus est ; ’’while the Stowe Missal 
has “et incarnatus est de S.S. et M.V.” An inference which seems justified by the 
presence of ‘‘ natus de Maria’ and “ natus ex Maria” in the Antiphonary is that 
the collection of pieces which it contains belong to an age when recensions of the 
A.C. with either lection were still current. 

? Hahn, op. cit., § 64, note 170. 

* D.T.C., vol. I, col. 1666. 

* The operation is appropriated to the Holy Ghost but is common to the Blessed 
Trinity. “‘ Incarnationem quoque huius Filii Dei tota Trinitas operasse credenda 
est, quia inseparabilia sunt opera Trinitatis’’ (XI Council of Toledo). 

5 De Carne Christi, 20. 
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erat quod im ea erat. He confirms his thesis with Jacob autem 


genuit I oseph, virum Mariae, ex qua (Vulg. de qua) nascitur Christus 


(Matt. 1 : 16) ; factum ex muliere (Gal. 4:1) and other texts. Hahn 
therefore retains this idiom in his reconstruction of T’s symbol: 
natum ex Virgine Maria; and it recurs in R and T as well as 
in the Latin text of the Nicaea—Const. Creed (version of Dion. 
Exig.) to express Our Lady’s part in the Incarnation. It is used 
in the Nicene Creed as well for the eternal generation of the Son 
of God from the Father: natum ex Patre unigenitum. 

On the other hand it was desirable to mark the different function 
of the Holy Ghost by a difference of expression. This was carried 
out by the use of a different preposition, de, as well as by the in- 
troduction of conceptus.? 


4a PASSUS SUB PONTIO PILATO QUI CRUCIFIXUS ET SEPULTUS 


The omission of mortuus here is noteworthy. So the Book of 
Deer, the Bobbio Missal form II and III, Faustus of Riez, Bratke’s 
Berner Cd.,3 Caspari’s Gallic symbol,* and generally speaking 
the Italian and Spanish types. The reason for the omission is 
not evident and we have not noticed any suggested by the com- 
mentators.® 

Could it be that it was considered sufficient to commemorate 
Our Lord’s death once in art. 5: Tertia die resurrexit a mortuis ? 
At all events, the lection goes back at least to the symbol of St. 
Hippolytus (+235): Crucifixus sub Pontio Pilato et mortuus est 
et sepultus et resurrexit die tertia vivus a mortuis.* It is likewise 
found in certain professions of faith in Origen,’ Tertullian ;* 
and in the symbols of Phoebadius, in the Bobbio Missal form. I, 
and in Ser. Ps.-Aug. 240, 241, 242.° 


1Hahn, op. cit., § 44. 

* The reason for the distinction is explained by St Thomas as follows : ‘‘ Dicendum 
quod Christus conceptus est de M.V. materiam ministrante in similitudinem speciei, 
et ideo dicitur Filius eius. Christus autem, secundum quod homo, conceptus 
est de S.S. sicut de activo principio, non tamen secundum similitudinem speciei, 
sicut homo nascitur de patre suo, et ideo Christus non dicitur filius S.S. nec etiam 
totius Trinitatis,"" Summa Theol. 3, 32. 3. 

* Hahn, op. cit., § 90. “Hahn, op. cit., § 64. 

’ The Gallican Missal (P. L. 72, 350), in the Commentary on the ‘Symbol, explains 
that mortuus was introduced in order to exclude the interpretation that Our Lord 
had risen from death, i.e., from a swoon: “ Nisi enim quemquam prius ostenderis 
inclinatum, non convincis erectum ; et e contra facile probabis in somno fuisse 
resolutum cum docueris suscitatum.’ 

*Hauler’s text in Dom Connolly, So-Called Egyptian Church Order, p. 185. 

” De Princip., praef. 4. 8 Adv. Prax., 2 

* Hahn, op. cit., §§ 8, 7, 40, 59, 67, 42. 
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4b. DISCENDIT AD INFEROS 6 


This is the T lection as contrasted with ad/in infernum| inferng} Thoug 
in most intermediate recensions. Discendit for descendit is foungf to be 
in the Book of Deer and in various symbols reproduced by Bum; for th 
e.g., in the Bobbio Missal, in the Sacramentary of Gellone ang§ Fulg. 
in Cd. Einsidl. (= T Priminius). Ad inferos is found also in Bratke’sB Gall 
Berer Cd.? and in a Lambeth MS. (IX Cent.) conjec 

Although the doctrine of this lection is in Holy Scripturet} confor 
and in the tradition of the Fathers from St. Ignatius,5 it does 
not appear in the Nicene Creed or in the creed of Constantinople 
or in any later Greek creed.* The first Catholic symbol in which 
it appears is that of Aquileia: descendit ad inferna. Rufinn— Exiné 
states that the article was neither in the Roman or Eastern symbols; = Swait 
in Ecclesiae Romanae symbolo non habetur . . . neque in Orientis} accor 
ecclesiis habetur hic sermo. From Aquileia it seems to have crossed the E 
the Alps to southern Germany, Gaul and Spain, but it did not B Quicu 
reach the other Italian churches or North Africa.’ Its presence 
in the Quicumque has been adduced as a help to localizing this 
symbol of Southern Gaul. We may add that two early MSS, 
of the Quicumque have precisely the B lection : discendtt ad inferos;§ Ther 
they are Cd. Petriburgen. Q I 15 and Cd. Ambros O 212 supra.t} in re 


of fa 

6a ASCENDIT IN COELIS in I 

Eccl 

In coelis for in coelos is attested by the Verona Latin text of § debe 
Hippolytus (f 235) ;* by Tertullian, receptum in coelis,)© in coelo TI 
resumptum ;\1 by Cd. Laudianus ;!* by Caesar of Arles! and by the 
the St. Gall Codex of the seventh or eighth century." Catt 
can 

1 Facsimiles of the Creeds. 2? Hahn, op. cit., § 90. 

* Hahn, op. cit., § 78. Hahn thinks that the Berner Cd. is probably a South nai 
German version produced by a fusion of an earlier and later recension. Bum that 
has this remark : ‘‘ The form before us in the Cd. Bernensis may very well represent 
this same type (i.e. the old Roman Creed) slightly modified, under the influence moc 
of Celtic creeds, by the addition of passus, descendit ad inferos, Catholica, in vitam I 
aeternam ’’. Facsimiles, 4. ¢ 

‘I Pet. 3: 19-20. 5 Magn. 9, Trall. 9. con 

* Batiffol, D.T.C., vol. I., col. 1663. acc 

7 Hahn, op. cit., §§ 90, 92, 96, 62, 66, 67; 54-56, 47, 49, 51. Per 

® The Cd. Petriburgen., according to Traube, is in an insular and probably Irish . 
hand having affinities with the Books of Durrow and Dimma, possibly from the 1s ¢ 


neighbourhood of Péronne post 700. Cd. Amb. O 212 supra, according to Burn, 
is in a hand comparable with parts of the Bangor Antiphonary and is dated c. 700. 
*Cf. Connolly, op. cit., p. 185. 10 De Virg. Vel. I. 

11 Adv. Prax., I. 12 Hahn, op. cit., § 20. 
18 Hahn, op. cit., § 192. 14 Hahn, op. cit., § 91. 
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6b. SEDITQUE AD DEXTERAM DEI PATRIS OMNIPOTENTIS 


Though sedetque is occasionally found,? the lection seditque appears 
to be unique. Sedit on the other hand for sedet, i.e., the perfect 
for the present tense, and less the enclitic, is in Hippolytus,* 
Fulg. Rusp.,* Ps.-Fulg.,4 Bratke’s Berner Cd., Priminius, St. 
Gall Cd. and some others. The only reason that we can 
conjecture for the perfect sedit is that the tense is made to 
conform with descendit, ascendit. 


7. EXINDE VENTURUS IUDICARE VIVOS AC MORTUOS 


Exinde, for inde, again appears to be unique. Ac, for et, is in 
Swainson’s Symbol ;5 in Bratke’s Berner Cd. ; in Faustus of Riez 
according to Cd. Andegav.; in the Bobbio Missal Form II; in 
the Expos. Fidei* and in the Cd. Amb. O 212 recension of the 


Quicumque.? 
ga. SANCTAM ESSE AECCLESIAM CATHOLICAM 


There seems to be no parallel for the insertion of esse at this point 
in recensions of the Apostles’ Creed, but it occurs in the profession 
of faith of Michael Paleologus in the XIV General Council at Lyons 
in 1274: Credimus sanctam, catholicam et apostolicam esse veram 
Ecclesiam ; while Rufinus has this comment: Credere etiam hoc 
debent, unam esse Ecclesiam sanctam.*® 

The B lection may be construed in two ways: I believe that 
the Catholic Church is holy; or, I believe that there is a holy 
Catholic Church, remission of sins,etc. Now we think that it 
can be shown that the writer had rather the second idiom in mind ; 
namely, that esse is used prospectively to profess faith in the articles 
that follow ; and further, that it marks the transition from one 
modality of the profession of faith to another. 

It should be noted in the first place that in B there are two 
constructions of credo: with im and the accusative case and the 
accusative case without im. Credo in is used only for the Divine 
Persons. For the other articles the author uses credo alone: as 
is clear from Credo vitam post mortem in art. 11a; while the re- 


1 Hahn, op. cit., §§ 31, 200. ?Connolly, op. cit., 185. 
* Hahn, op. cit., § 49. ‘Hahn, op. cit., § 60 
5’ Hahn, op. cit., § 23. * Hahn, op. cit., § 64. 


7 Burn, op. cit., Pl. xxi. §P.L., 21, 375. 
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capitulary clause includes both idioms : Haec omnia credo in Deum, 

The early Creeds did not always discriminate between they 
two idioms. Thus the Symbol in Test. in Gal. DNIC (c. 150-18) 
has credo im for all articles: Credo in Patrem omnipotentem . .. 
in sanctam Ecclesiam. So St. Cyprian : Credis in remissionem pecca. 
torum* and the symbol of the church of Florence (MS. vii saec.).: 
But the recensions of the R and T types, broadly speaking, in. 
cluding B, reserve credo in for the Persons of the Blessed Trinity 
and use credo alone for the other articles. 

We are not sure when this distinction was first introduced into 
the Apostles’ Creed. It may have been known and found in the 
symbol before St. Augustine’s time. But he was the first, to 
our knowledge, to analyse the various constructions of credo. In 
Tract. 29 In Ioan. on Ioan. 6 : 29, he has this commentary : 


Ut credatis in eum: non, ut credatis ei. Sed si creditis in eum, creditis 
ei: non autem continuo qui credit ei, credit in eum. Nam et daemones 
credebant ei, et non credebant in eum. Rursus etiam de apostolis 
ipsius possumus dicere : credimus Paulo; sed non credimus in Paulum 
. . . Quid ergo est credere in eum? Credendo amare, credendo diligere, 
credendo in eum ire, et eius membris incorporari.® 


The exclusive use of credo in for God must have been established 
in the Western symbols by the time of Faustus of Riez (+ post 485). 
For in his Liber I De Spiritu Sancto he appeals to the authority 
of the Symbol, and specifically to the privileged idiom, credo in 
Spiritum Sanctum (agnoscimus verbi ipsius privilegium c.1) in 
proof of the divinity of the Holy Ghost : 


Credere illi cuilibet homini potes, credere vero in illum soli te debere 
noveris maiestati . . . sed et hoc ipsum aliud est Deum credere, aliud 
in Deum credere. Esse Deum et diabolus credere dicitur secundum 
apostolum: nam et daemones credunt et contremescunt. In Deum 
ergo credere, hoc est fideliter eum quaerere et tota in eum dilectione 
transire . . . in nullis autem canonicis, de quibus symboli textus pendet, 
accipimus, quod in Ecclesiam credere sicut in Spiritum Sanctum Fili- 
umque debeamus. Et ideo de Spiritu Sancto, cum ab hoc honore omnis 
creatura aliena sit, hic, in quem credere praecipimur, Deus est.‘ 


Three points are worth noting here. First, Faustus understood 
the meaning of the formulae, Credo Deum, Deo, in Deum. Secondly, 


1 Ep. ad Magnum. 2 Hahn, op. cit., § 39. *Cf. Enarr. in Ps. 77, n. 8. 
4c. 1, 2; ed. Engelbrecht, pp. 103, 105. Faustus has the same doctrine in 
the second of two homilies on the Symbol ascribed to him by Caspari and printed 
in Ungedruckte Quellen, Il. 192. 
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he maintains that credo in is reserved in the symbols to God alone ; 
and that credo in Spiritum Sanctum therefore proves the divinity 
of the Holy Ghost. Thirdly, B has certain lections which are in 
closer agreement with paraphrases of Faustus than with any other 
source of our acquaintance. Thus Faustus writes: Sed et hoc 
ipsum aliud est Deum credere, aliud in Deum credere. Esse Deum 
et diabolus credere dicitur secundum Apostolum.' His paraphrase 
therefore of the last five articles would run thus : Credo esse Sanctam 
Ecclesiam Catholicam, abremisa peccatorum etc. 

Again, consider the manner in which Faustus distinguishes 
credo with the accusative case and credo in: 


Haec omnia, quae in symbolo post Sancti Spiritus nomen sequuntur, 
ad clausulam symboli remota im praepositione respiciunt, ut Sanctam 
Ecclesiam, Sanctorum Communionem, abremissam (other MSS : abremis- 
sionem, remissionem), carnis resurrectionem, Vitam aeternam credamus 
in Deum, id est, ut haec a Deo disposita et in Deo constare 
fateamur.* 


The last sentence of this passage is to be compared with the re- 
capitulary clause in B : Haec omnia (i.e. the last five articles) credo 
in Deum.® 


SANCTAM ESSE ECCLESIAM CATHOLICAM, ABREMISA PECCATORUM, 
SANCTORUM COMMUNIONEM 


We have to consider here B’s inversion of the ordinary sequence, 
Sanctam Ecclesiam Catholicam, Sanctorum Communionem, Re- 
missionem peccatorum, and the unusual term abremisa for 
remissionem. 

It is of interest to note that the articles on the Church and the 
remission of sins already appear in the symbol found in Testa- 


1 De Spiritu Sancto, lib. I, c. I. So in the Homily mentioned in the preceding 
note: “‘ Esse Deum credere et diabolus invenitur ; in Deum credere, nisi qui pie 


in Eum speraverit. non probatur.” 2Op. cit., lib. I, c. 2 
>In Summa Theol. 2-2, 2, 2 St Thomas has a commentary on St Aug., Tract. 
29 In Ioann., mentioned above, and on his sermon 61: ‘‘ Utrum convenienter 


actus fidei distinguatur per hoc quod est credere Deo, credere Deum, et credere 
in Deum?” His analysis may be summarised as follows: These three do not 
denote different acts of faith, but one and the same act having different relations 
to the object of faith (ad 1). For to believe is an act of the intellect in so far as 
the will moves it to assent (ad 3). Now the act of faith proceeds from the intellect 
because this faculty assents to a revealed truth: Credo Deum (esse), which is the 
material object. Secondly, because it assents to this truth on the authority of 
the Veritas Prima, of God, the Primal Truth : Credo Deo, the formal object. Finally 
it proceeds from the will because He who is the Primal Truth is identically the 
Supreme Good and Last End of the will: Credo in Deum. 
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mentum in Galilaea DNIC : (Credo) in Patrem omnipotentem, o 
in Iesum Christum Salvatorem nostrum, et in Spiritum Sanctum 
Paraclitum, in sanctam Ecclesiam, et in remissionem peccatorum, 
In view of this new evidence, Batiffol’s date for the introduction 
of remission of sins into the Symbol, i.e., before 250, must now 
be revised in favour of the period to which the Testamentum is 
assigned, namely 150-180. 

The article on the Communion of Saints is not attested before 
Nicetas (f post 414) ;! later it is found in Faustus of Riez? and 
_n the Mozarabic recension. Nicetas has likewise given us the 
1first homily on the article ; while a homily on the Symbol attributed 
by Caspari* to Faustus touches on the same subject. 

Abremisa (accus. pl.) is a very rare lection not found except 
in the Cd. Taur. (X cent.) text of the symbol of Faustus of Riez§ 
He has the same word in De Spiritu Sancto*: In Baptismo pecca- 
torum abremissa donantur. In the Madrid Cd. we get abremissa 
(Nom. sing.), abremissio and even ac remissio : which last is most 
likely a scribe’s assimilation of an unfamiliar reading to his own.’ 
Abremissio appears also in a St. Gall Cd. (VII. or VIII. cent.) ;* and 
in one MS. of the Missale Gallicanum Vetus.® Caspari draws 
attention to the use of abremissa (nom. sing.) in Tertullian!® and 
in St. Cyprian.1! We presume that abremittere is an intensive 
form corresponding to abrenuntiare in the Baptismal interrogations. 

The insertion of the article on the remission of sins between 
the article on the Holy Catholic Church and that on the Com- 
munion of Saints is not found in any Western recension of our 
acquaintance though Zahn?? states that it appears in an Armenian 
creed. The reason for the inversion is not obvious. The only 
explanation which has occurred to us is as follows.4% The sequence 
Credo Sanctam Ecclesiam, remissionem peccatorum, is common, 
or nearly so, to recensions that lack communio sanctorum, R, 
Italian, Spanish. When, therefore, probably during the second 
half of the fourth century, it was judged expedient to insert the 
Communion of Saints in the Symbol!‘ (first attested in Nicetas) 
we must assume that its precise place in the sequence was not 


1 Hahn, op. cit., § 40. * Hahn, op. cit., § 61. 

* Hahn, op. cit., § 58. 4D.T.C., vol. Ill, col. 451. 

5 Caspari, op. cit., vol. II, p. 216, note 10, the fullest study of this variant. 
* Lib. II, c. 4. 7 Caspari, loc. cit. ® Hahn, op. cit., § 91. 


* Hahn, op. cit., § 67—symbol of St. Caesarius of Arles according to Dom Morin. 
10 Adv. Marcion, 4, 18. ™ Ep. 73 ad Jubaianum. ™ Apostles Creed, 193. 
13,We have since discovered that Caspari, Ungedruckte Quellen zur Geschichte 
des Taufsymbols, Christiana, 1869, II, p. 286, has made the same suggestion. 
14 Hahn, op. cit., § 40. 
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unmotivated. It seems accordingly to have been attached to- 
the article on the Church as its sequel and complement. Indeed 
Nicetas, as Batiffol has noticed,! makes the Communion of Saints 
an apposition to Holy Catholic Church. 


Ecclesia quid aliud quam sanctorum omnium congregatio ? Ab exordio 
enim saeculi, sive patriarchae, sive Abraham, Isaac et Iacob, sive pro- 
phetae, sive apostoli, sive martyres, sive caeteri iusti qui fuerunt, qui 
sunt, qui erunt, una Ecclesia sunt, quia una fide et conversatione sancti- 
ficati, uno spiritu signati, unum corpus effecti sunt: cuius corporis 
caput Christus, sicut perhibetur et scriptum est (Col. 1:18). Adhuc 
amplius dico: Etiam angeli, etiam virtutes et potestates supernae in 
hac una confoederantur Ecclesia, Apostolo nos docente quia in Christo 
reconciliata sint omnia, non solum quae in terra sunt, verum et quae 
in coelo (Col. 1 : 20).? 


Whatever may be the exact sense in which Nicetas includes 
the Angels in the Communion of Saints, it is clear that in his view 
the Church and the Communion of Saints are so closely assimi- 
lated, or possibly identified, that there is no room between them 
for the remission of sins. This article therefore was displaced 
and a new sequence was established in the symbol attributed 
tohim* which has lasted to this day.‘ But if on the other hand 
the remission of sins is taken with certain early authorities to 
mean Baptismal remission, it does not seem illogical to arrange 
the articles as in the B symbol, giving the first place to the Church, 
the next to the sacrament of initiation into the Church, i.e., 
Baptism, and the last to the Communion of Saints as the sequel 
and complement of membership of the Church. St. Cyprian 
seems to understand remission of sins as Baptismal in Epp. ad 
Magnum and lanuar.5 Nicetas certainly so understood it: 
Credit deinde in remissionem peccatorum. Haec enim est gratia 
qua credentes, Deum Christum confitentes, consequuntur per baptisma 


1D.T.C., vol. I, col. 1664. 2 Expl. Symb., n. 10. 3 Hahn, op. cit., § 40. 

*Col. i 20, to which Nicetas alludes in the text quoted above, is admittedly 
a difficult verse, various explanations of which are set out in Cornely’s commentary. 
This much at least may be said without temerity, that Christ is not the Head of 
the Angels in the same way in which He is the Head of men. For He is ‘recon- 
ciliation ’ and ‘ peace’ to men, but not to the Angels. His grace to these is not 
sanans but elevans (de la Taille, Myst. Fidei ed. 3, p. 525). The definition of the 
Communion of Saints given by Leo XIII in the Encycl. Mirae Caritatis (1902) 
is worth quoting here for the sake of comparison : ‘“‘ Nihil enim est aliud sanctorum 
communio, quod nemo ignorat, nisi mutua auxilii, expiationis, precum, beneficiorum 
communicatio inter fideles vel caelesti patria potitos vel igni piaculari addictos 
vel adhuc in terris peregrinantes, in unam coalescentes civitatem cuius caput 
Christus, cuius forma caritas.”’ 
* Hahn, op. cit., § 12. 
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remissionem suorum omnium peccatorum.1 So also St. Cyril of 
Jerusalem,? the Bobbio Missal (III form),* Beatus of Libanat 
and N.C.: Confiteor unum Baptisma in remissionem peccatorum, 
But, .it may be asked, did the author of B take this line? The 
occurrence of the variant abremisa peccatorum nowhere exce 
in Faustus of Riez, and in just this sense, suggests that he did: 
Vide, quantae potentiae sit Spiritus Sanctus. In Baptismo ab. 
remissa peccatorum donantur.® 

But it is not difficult to quote authorities in favour of a wider 
sense. Thus, St. Augustine states that remission of sins is won 
not only in Baptism sed etiam in oratione Dominica et quotidiana$ 
In the following sermon he ascribes the remission of sins to the 
Keys. Faustus, whom we have just quoted, speaks of Baptismal 
and post-Baptismal remission of sins in a Homily on the Symbol 
(art. 10) attributed to him by Caspari.? St. Caesarius of Arles 
clearly did not exclude remission by the Sacrament of Penance 
in De Symboli Fide et Bonis Moribus (— Pseudo-Aug. Ser. 244): 
Quicumque de his supradictis commisit, cito emendet ; confessionem 
donet, veram paenitentiam agat et remittentur ei peccata sua. Rufinus, 
if we understand him correctly, speaks of the remission of personal 
sin in terms which suggest the Sacrament of Penance. Finally, 
whoever wrote Pseudo-Aug. Ser. 240, having assigned the con- 
position of the article to Simon, enumerates seven remissions 
of sin: 


Septem sunt remissiones peccatorum: prima Baptismi, secunda paeni- 
tentiae, tertia divinae pietatis, quarta venia per indulgentiam inimi- 
corum, quinta per veram caritatem, sexta per eleemosynam, septima 
per praedicationem qua errantes convertuntur. 


If this then is the reason for the inversion of art. gb and 10 
in B, the reason for the almost uniform acceptance of the present 
sequence since the time of Nicetas should lie in reluctance to dis- 
rupt the unity of the articles on the Church and the Communion 
of Saints, as well as, we think, in the recognition that art. 10 does 
not signify Baptismal remission alone. 

As to the first point, Nicetas seems at first view to identify the 
Church and the Communion of Saints. Similarly St. Augustine 
affirms that the Body of Christ, which is the Church, comprises 
all those who from the beginning have believed in Christ’s coming, 

1P.L. 52, 871. * Hahn, op. cit., § 124. * Hahn, op. cit., 66. 


“Hahn, op. cit., 57. * Op. cit., lib. 2, c. 4. * Sermo 213 in Trad. Symb. 
7Op. cit., II, p. 191. 
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Til ot § all who believe that He has come, and even the legions and armies 
banat F of angels. Finally the Catechism of the Council of Trent describes 
orum. & the article on the Communion of Saints as a certain kind of explana- 
The f tion (veluti explicationem quamdam) of the article on the Church. 
xcept f Here we have evidence of a two fold use of the word Church : 
> did: § the Church in the strict sense is the visible society founded by 
0 ab- § (Christ our Lord; but in the wider sense it may be said to com- 
prise the faithful of both Testaments and even the angels. We 
wider — do not think that it would be difficult to show that this distinction 
3 won f was recognised even in Nicetas. For he certainly uses Ecclesia 
tana‘ to designate the militant Church as opposed to the Church in 
0 the § heaven and purgatory.? 
tismal It is clear at all events that, taking Sanctam Ecclesiam Cathol- 
ymbol § jicam as signifying the one Holy Catholic and Apostolic Church 
Arles § founded by Christ and the Communion of Saints as the faithful on 
nance § earth, in heaven and in purgatory, this is a complement of that ; 
244): or more accurately, this includes and is partly identical with that. 
ionem § Their unity therefore is sufficient to make the intrusion of another 
ifinus, § article incongruous and to transfer the article on the remission of 
rsonal § sins elsewhere in the sequence. 
nally, As to the other point, we may say that although, as already 
com- noted, certain early texts seem to have understood remission 
ssions | of sins in the Apostles’ Creed as signifying Baptismal remission 
alone,? later tradition does not, we think, favour this exclusive 
view. The Catechism of the Council of Trent, for instance, deals 
paen- § with remission both in Baptism and in the Sacrament of Penance 
in its commentary on this article. In this case the primary mean- 
ing is remission as such, i.e., as distinct from various modes, and 
in particular, the Baptismal mode, of remission ; and the reason 
nd 10 | which we supposed the author of B to have had in mind when he 
resent | inverted the sequence would appear to have been either mistaken 
0 dis) | or else ephemeral. 
union Zahn has appealed to the inversion of B in support of his theory 
> does that sanctorum in art. 9b is best understood as a neuter plural and 
therefore as professing belief in a participation of Holy Things, 
fy the i.e., the Sacraments, especially the Blessed Eucharist. ‘ Forgive- 
ustine J ness of sins,” he writes, “is placed first because it refers to Bap- 
prises J tism, while ‘ participation in holy things’ is naturally placed 


1Cf Nicetas, De Spiritu Sancto, nn. 3 and 20; De Vigiliis, c. 9; De Utilitate 
Hymnorum, c. 7; the two latter in Turner’s text, JTS vols. 22 and 24. 
*D.T.C., vol. I, col. 1668. 
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second because it refers to the Sacrament of the Lord’s Supper,”1 
Zahn’s theory, generally considered, has found little favour. Apart 
from a Norman-French creed of the XII century, Je crei .. . Ig 
communion des seintes choses,* he produced little positive evidence 
from the symbols. On the other hand the first commentator 
on the article, namely Nicetas, explains it as the Communion 
of Saints; so does a homily attributed by Caspari to Faustus of 
Riez ; so also Ps-Aug. Ser. 240, 242.8 

Zahn’s mistake, as we understand it, was to have deduced the 
meaning of Communio Sanctorum from an element which it really 
contains but for which it was not named. For the Communion 
of Saints comprises both a supernatural society and a fund of 
supernatural goods in which the members share. Tradition named 
the article for the first, not for the second. 

Coming now to Zahn’s peremptory assertion (‘It cannot be 
understood in any other way”’ p. 193) that the author of B in- 
verted the order of ga and gb to profess faith first in Baptismal 
remission of sins and secondly in the Blessed Eucharist, it is sufficient 
to observe that it is exegetically possible, and, in view of tradition, 
proper to construe Communio Sanctorum as the Communion of 
Saints, not of Holy Things. For if we concede to him that re- 
mission of sins in the B special sequence may, and probably does, 
signify Baptismal remission, there is a simple transition to the 
traditional meaning of Communio Sanctorum. In effect, Baptism 
gives entry into the militant Church (ga), and thereby into the 
larger society of the suffering and triumphant Church as well (9b). 
Hence Zahn’s contention that in the B sequence Communio Sanc- 
torum means participation in Holy Things and specifically in the 
Blessed Eucharist, is not only not peremptory but hardly plausible. 


D. S. NERNEY, S.J. 


1Zahn, The Articles of the Apostles’ Creed, p. 193. This view of Communio 
Sanctorum has been supported recently by Oscar Cullmann, The Earliest Christian 
Confessions, p. 46. 


*Hahn, op. cit., § 74. 3 D.T.C., vol. II, col. 451-2, 
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NOTES AND COMMENTS 


Some Philosophic Aspects of Early Embryology 


An asterisk has been used to signalise the converse of the relation indicated by 

the letter immediately preceding, e.g., P*=Cnv’P; and small clarendon type 

(e.g. X) has been used to indicate sets (i.e. classes taken in extension). This has 

been done for typographical reasons. Expressions like x, y are read ‘‘ For every 
* and y.” 


In an earlier paper! we dealt with the concept of potency in embry- 
ology and found it to be both valid and useful from the special stand- 
point of the biologist of today. We made free use of the more elementary 
logic of relations in this study, finding it a useful tool for our purposes. 
The present paper is intended as the natural successor to the first. It 
begins with a brief analysis of the notion of developmental change, 
proceeds to a consideration of the kinds of relations involved in normal 
development, continues to a short investigation of the problems raised 
by monozygotic twinning, and ends with a note upon the transformist 
hypothesis. No attempt is made to resolve the moral or theological 
problems that appear to arise in the course of the essay: to do so is 
the proper work of specialists. 


Kinds of Developmental Change 

It appears to be both necessary and sufficient to recognise four kinds 
of change in developmental studies: namely, Fusion, Division, Alter- 
ation and Substitution. With each of these we can associate a char- 
acteristic relation, thus enabling ourselves to distinguish certain philo- 
sophical aspects of embryology more definitely than might otherwise 
be the case. 

Fusion is the conjunction of two elements to yield a third that is 
distinct from both. The typical example would be the fusion of a 
sperm and an ovum to form a zygote. With Fusion we associate a 
relation F : it is irreflexive, asymmetrical, transitive, and cls-l1—that 
is, many-one. This relation is not the relation F* used in the axiomatic 
system of Woodger,? which is intransitive. It may be regarded as 
a species of the general relation ‘‘ Precedes’’ if the reader so wishes ; 
there is, however, no need to define it otherwise than as the character- 
istic relation between x (or x’) and y when x fuses with x’ to yield y. 
The use of the word “ precedes ’”’ is like to, but more general than, the 
use of the same word by Whitehead and Russell. The reader will 


'MacConaill, M.A., Irish Theol. Quarterly, xx (1953), pp, 83-90. 
* Woodger, J. H. (1937), The Axiomatic Method in Biology, p. 67. 
* Whitehead, A. N., & Russell, B. (1910), Principia Mathematica, I, p. 36. 
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observe that the relation F holds between each of the elements that 
fuse and the thing formed by their fusion. Thus if x and x’ fuse to 
form y we write xFy.x’Fy. From this we deduce xF/F*x’, which is 
the expression of some kind of equality between x and ~x’ in this con- 
nection. Similar remarks apply mutatis mutandis to the elements 
affected by the other kinds of change to be mentioned with respect 
to their distinguishing relations. 

Division results in the formation of two or more things each distinct 
from the dividing element. Since we are concerned only with division 
into two new things we may use the term Gemmation instead. With 
Gemmation we associate a relation G: it is irreflexive, asymmetric, 
transitive and 1l-cls—that is, one-many. It has the logical properties 
of the converse of F. 

Alteration applies to the individual stages of any one developing 
organism. It denotes change without loss of identity. With Altera- 
tion we associate a relation A : it is irreflexive, asymmetric, transitive 
and 1-1. It is thus a linear relation. In normal development if we 
have xAy we have also xPy : that is, x is in potency to y. The re- 
lations P and A are isomorphic : that is, they have the same logical 
properties when they apply to the same field ; they are otherwise distinct. 

Substitution is any change that converts one set of elements into 
another set distinct from the first. With Substitution we associate 
a relation S ; it is irreflexive, asymmetric, transitive and Cls-cls: that 
is, many-many. If we have xSy the number of elements of which x 
is one may be different from the number of elements of which y is one; 
but we always have: x,y (xSy). 

Some remarks have now to be made about these four types of change 
and the relations associated with them. Since each type of change 
results, by hypothesis, in the replacement of one or more distinct elements 
by one or more other distinct elements differing from the members 
of the first set, it is clear that all are in one sense but so many variants 
of ‘‘ Substitution”; but the distinction is real enough between the 
form called specifically Substitution and the other types. Fusion 
followed by gemmation is tantamount to a substitution from one point 
of view. 

The relations F,G,A, and S are not always independent, for A and 
S can be derived from the other two in certain cases. Suppose that 
we can write: xFy.yGz. This is equivalent to xF/Gz. Now F is cls 
and G is l-cls: hence the product of F and G in that order is cls-cls. 
That is, F/G is isomorphic with S, for all the other logical properties 
of F and G are those of S. If we have x,y( xFy ) and also y, z ( yGz) 
we can infer x,z( xSz ) from the nature of the universe of discourse. 
We shall take up this example in detail later. For the moment we 
merely note that a philosophical criterion determines us to a particular 
logical conclusion, namely F/G=—=S. But for this criterion we could 
infer merely F/G Smor S, that is, the isomorphy of F/G and S. 


Q-relations and Paratotency 
A substitution can be effected by each member of a set of elements 
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undergoing one or other of the four kinds of change we have named. 
The changes within a developing individual are of this varied kind. 
The “ pre-substitution ’’ elements are amongst the confluent causes 
of the succeeding stage of the individual; and the post-substitution 
elements are amongst the confluent causes of the stage that comes next 
in turn. Each of these sets has its members severally in potency to 
a given stage of the individual. If x be a member of the first set (i.e. 
pre-subst.) and z be a member of the second set (i.e. post-subst.) ; and 
if y be the individual state to which all the x are in potency: then we 
can write x,y,2( xPy.yHz ), H being the relation between an actus and 
the confluent causes of the next actus; H is irreflexive, asymmetric, 
transitive and 1-cls, thus belonging to the group of hierarchic relations. 
P is an inverted hierarchic relation? differing from H in being, to begin 
with, cls-1. Since we have xPy.yHz we have also xP/Hz. Now P/H 
is the product of a cls-1 and a lI-cls relation in that order; hence we 
have P/H Smor S. 

Now the relation of a potency to an act is either cls-1 or 1-1 (v.infra). 
Hence P/H. which is cls-cls like S, cannot be a relation connecting things 
in potency with corresponding acts. That is, the relation between 
the confluent causes of a preceding stage and the confluent causes of 
a succeeding stage (of an embryo) cannot be that of potency. We 
have called it elsewhere paragotency. Parapotency is one of a group 
of relations that we propose to call Q-relations. The symbol Q is the 
obvious correlative to P—the symbol for the relation connecting a 
potency with its corresponding act. 

The philosophical argument assumed in the preceding paragraph 
runs on these lines. By definition, a potency is determined to a par- 
ticular, and therefore a singular act. Hence a relation connecting 
the members of a potency-act couple and characteristic of that couple 
must be free from ambiguity of the relatum, given the referens and 
the relation. Hence it cannot be 1-cls, neither can it be cls-cls. Similarly, 
the relation characteristic of act to potency cannot be either cls-] nor 
cls-cls. 

The class of Q-relations may now be defined as the class of relations 
congruent with P but having the divergence cls-cls. For this definition 
to be meaningful we must define the terms “congruent with” and 
“ divergence.” 

It is well known that the logical properties of any relation include 
these four: Reflexivity, Symmetry, Transitivity and Connexity. The 
terms given include their denials and their opposites; e.g. the term 
Symmetry refers also to non-symmetry and to asymmetry. Relations 
which agree in the nature of their Symmetry, Reflexivity and Trans- 
itivity will be called congruent. There is a fifth property: a relation 
may be 1-1, cls-1, 1-cls or cls-cls. This group of properties may be 
subsumed under the term divergence ; the term is borrowed from vector 
mechanics. The general formula of divergence is u—v; relations 
sharing a common particular formula (e.g. 3—2) are to be called codi- 
vergent. 

"Woodger, op. cit. p. 42. 
*MacConaill, M. A. (1950) Dom. Stud., III, p. 220 seq. 
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Relations which are both congruent and codivergent will be called 
homoiomorphic, contracted to Hom. We might have used the term 
similar, but it has too many other uses in the realm of logic. Relations 
that are homoiomorphic and have the same connexity are called igo. 
morphic or “‘ ordinally similar” (Smor). We have used the tem 
Smor above where Hom would have sufficed ; henceforward we shal] 
be more definite about the distinction. Using Cong to indicate congruence 
of one relation with another, we may say that the three ascending grades 
of similarity of one relation to another are representable by the for. 
mulae: R Cong S, R Hom S and R Smor S. 

All the relations that we have associated with developmental change 
are congruent—they were chosen to be so! Let us use Q here to 
symbolise the relation of “ being parapotential to.” Then we have 
Q Hom S, provided that we have div’? = div’S. The symbol “ div’ R” 
means the divergence of R. Now the field of Q is the set of confluent 
causes of succeeding stages of an embryo. One set stands in Q to its 
successor. It is not straining language to say that the material object 
of the physiological and biochemical study of embryology is the field 
of Q. We shall now show that this field is wholly distinct from that 
of the anatomist as such, and that both fields are distinct from that 
of the moral theologian ; although all are naturally correlated. 


The Two Kinds of Potency 

Let x be a given stage of a (normal) embryo. Let y be the set of 
confluent causes of the next stage, z. Then we can write x,y( xHy ), 
and y,z( yPz ). We have, therefore, xH/Pz. Now since a preceding 
stage of a normal embryo is in potency to any succeeding stage, we 
have also xPz. From the combination of these two propositions we 
have xH/P/P*x. The relation H/P/P* is reflexive but not J ; for if 
it were we should have H == P/P*: this is impossible, for H is irre- 
flexive, and asymmetric, whereas P/P* is reflexive and symmetric. 
The two relations H/P & P are distinct, and would have to be repre- 
sented by distinct lines between the same points on a diagram. It 
follows that the axiom-system that includes the theorems xH/Pz and 
xPz is non-Euclidean, as we have defined this term elsewhere.! It 
is easy to show that we have in fact both x,y( xHy ) and also 
x,y( xH/P/P*y ). The relation H/P/P* is clearly asymmetric and, 
as we have shown above, reflexive—like the relation ‘‘ Murders” when 
we confine it to the class of those who murder others and then commit 
self-murder ! 

Taking x,y, and z as before, let us add a second set of confluent causes, 
w, such that z,w( zHw ). Then it can be shown that an axiom-system 
(x,y,z,w,H/P,P/H) is Euclidean. From this we can deduce secundum 
artem that P/H (that is, Q) is congruent with H/P, where we have 
xH/Pz. To discuss this proof would involve an excursion into relational 
logic, and a discussion of Russell & Whitehead’s definition of the 
“type ’’ of such relations as R/S/R*, that would be out of place in the 
present essay. Suffice it to say that I think their discussion of the 
matter is in need of re-examination. 


1MacConaill, M.A., Phil. Stud. (Maynooth) III. (1953). pp. 76-82. 
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The system that contains Q contains P explicitly ; this system we 
have seen to be Euclidean. The system that does not contain Q also 
contains P explicitly, but in two different connections: one of these 
corresponds to the Euclidean system (x,y,z,H,P), the other is the non- 
Euclidean system (x,z,P,H/P). In the first system P is cls-l, in the 
second it is 1-1. We assert that corresponding to these logical differences 
there are philosophical (or metaphysical) differences. The domain of 
non-Euclidean P is an individual ; the domain of Euclidean P is a set 
of confluent causes, part of them (at least) being parts of the individual 
that forms the domain of non-Euclidean P. If we have xPz, x and z 
being individuals, we cannot substitute x’ for x, for x is a necessary 
precursor of z and the relation of x to z is that of absolute potency. I, 
on the other hand, y be one of a set of confluent causes of x we may be 
able, in certain cases, to substitute some other confluent cause, say 


y for y, even although we have yPz. It is because of this that we 


can, for example bring about artificial parthenogenesis, substituting one 
of anumber of quite different agents for the normal instrumental cause, 
the sperm. Thus in such cases y is only in relative potency to z. We 
say that the potency of the sperm is relative because the sperm is mean- 
ingless except by reference to some ovum, just as a chisel is meaningless 
without the wood or stone that is to be carved by it ; or better perhaps, 
just as a particular golf club is without meaning save with respect to 
to a certain stroke: yet the same stroke could be carried out often by 
some different kind of club. 

Such experiments as the production of two new animals by cutting 
one partly developed member of the species in two show us that certain 
groups of cells are also merely in relative potency to their normal end. 
To discuss these would require us to write a small handbook of “‘ pastoral 
biology,” a subject that is coming (I think) to be as necessary for those 
to be ordained as is the cognate subject, pastoral medicine. It must 
suffice us to say that such extreme examples of regulable variation, 
examples unknown to the great Thomists of earlier centuries, force 
us to see potency as a class of relations where they appear to have seen 
itasasingle thing. The species of P will, then, depend upon the universe 
of discourse : logice, upon the nature of its field. 

Q and both species of P are congruent with the set of relations that 
we have associated with change, for all are asymmetric, irreflexive 
and transitive. @Q is homoiomorphic with S, for the divergence of both 
is cls-cls. P-relative is homoiomorphic with F, for the divergence 
of both is cls-1. P-absolute is homoiomorphic with A, for the diver- 
gence of both is 1-1. The anatomist is specially concerned with the 
fields of P, particularly those of P-relative: since he is professionally 
interested in finding out how given precedent parts (and other causes) 
work together to bring about succeeding wholes. That is to say, the 
anatomist is specially concerned with the fields of F and of the con- 
gruents of F. It remains to show that the theologian has a special 
concern with the field of A, and that this involves (for him) the field 
of P-absolute. 
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Monozygotic Gemmation 

It is well established that many cases of “like twins”’ arise by the 
splitting of a single ovum that has been fertilized by a single spem 
Apart from the invariable likeness of sex in such cases, the student 
in obstetrics is instructed in other methods of determining that this 
has occurred, these methods involving an examination of the placenta 
(‘‘ after-birth ” or sldinte). The process of splitting may not stop a 
the production of such monozygotic twins (zygote, fruit or fertilized ovum), 
Each of the products of fission, or one of them only, may split agai, 
thus giving rise to monozygotic triplets or quadruplets ; the proces 
may be carried further. Moreover, it is morally certain that the proces 
of fission may be delayed until the single embryo has gone some good 
way in its development ; this is normal in certain species of mammal, 
Imperfect fission in these latter cases gives rise to well-defined “ mon. 
sters,”’ of which ‘‘ Siamese twins”’ are striking examples ; in this cag 
the fission has been all but complete, and we know from experieng 
that each twin regards itself as a single person. 

The scientific essence of the early form of monozygotic gemmatio 
is that two cells, the products of the first division of the zygote, have 
failed to remain connected by a common “ party wall,’”’ and have separ. 
ated completely. Each retains the full ‘‘ momentum of development” 
(as we may call it) and proceeds to the formation of a complete human 
body, all going well. Let us analyse the affair. 

To begin with, the change is the substitution of two presumptin 
human beings for a single presumptive human being. Let us call thes 
the parent and the daughters—without prejudice to our ultimate judge. 
ment upon the relations of the first zygote to the products of its fission, 
Any relation whatsoever between the parent and either daughter must 
be a 1-cls relation : hence the parent cannot be in potency to the daughters. 

This purely logical argument is reinforced by metaphysical considere- 
tions. In the realm of embryology for one stage to be in potency to 
another something individual must persist. But in this case the parent 
ceases by fission to exist—ergo. The only seeming alternative is that 
two distinct rational souls inform one and the same body, and that 
each soul informs a separate body after fission : this alternative is scarcely 
acceptable. The same considerations apply with stronger force to 
cases of delayed fission, in which the development of the zygote has 
gone further in the direction of producing a single body. Only God 
knows the answer to the question raised by all this, but we are not 
thereby precluded from attempting a probable solution to the very 
real problem raised by the facts. Such a solution, even if correct in 
principle, will not help to resolve our doubts in every factual case; 
many baptisms will still have to be given twofold and conditionally: 
but that is merely an expression of the fact that we do not yet enjoy 
the Beatific Vision, wherein all things are made plain. 

We begin very formally indeed. In normal generation a sperm (of 
relative potency) and an ovum (of absolute potency) fuse to form @ 
zygote, which then proceeds to develop into a single man or womal. 
The sperm and ovum are confluent causes of the zygote. They are 
members of the field of F, as is also the zygote. The normal zygote 
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is thenceforward a member of the field of A. But in monozygotic 
twinning (or tripling, or the like) the zygote becomes a member of the 
field of G. Putting g (i.e. gametocyte) for either sperm or ovum we 
can, therefore write : gFz.zGs, where s stands for a “ splitting-product ” 
of z, the zygote. We have, then, gF/Gs. Now F is cls-1 and G is I-cls, 
hence F/G is cls-cls. But F, G and S belong to the same group of rela- 
tions, a group whose members are distinguished only by their divergences : 
hence F/G = S, which is the cls-cls member of the group. 

Now we have seen that S is a Q-relation, the type to which para- 
potency also belongs—or, better, with which parapotency is associated. 
We have seen from normal development that the proposition pQq— 

standing for the relation characteristic of parapotency—is com- 
patible with the proposition gPr, r being a later ‘‘ act.” We are there- 
fore emboldened to assert, applying Occam’s Razor, that the game- 
tocytes in monozygotic gemmation stand in parapotency to the products 
of zygotic gemmation. Since G is transitive it is easy to extend this 
assertion to cover the products of continued gemmation. We do not 
get A-families until thé process of gemmation has come to an end and 
each “ descendant” of the original zygote has settled down to normal 
development. An A-family, by the way, is the technical name for 
the sub-field of A represented by each separate developing embryo. 

Since the presence of the P relation is correlated with the presence 
of A, it follows that we cannot begin to speak of potency until the process 
of gemmation has been completed in any given “ line of descent ” from 
the zygote. Further, when we have gemmation delayed until the 
embryo has gone some way in development it is clear that we are in 
the presence of a “‘ vicious variation,” as this term has been defined 
elsewhere.! The relation between any one gametocyte and a product 
(t) of gemmation would then be expressed thus: gF/A/Gt, instead of 
thus: gF/Gt. We should still have gP/G¢ in both cases, however, since 
g stands in P to every stage of a developing zygote, P being transitive. 
There is no loss of generality in argument by supposing that this de- 
layed gemmation stops at the production of twins. From that point 
there is a regulation of the tissues of each twin so that (we suppose) 
development proceeds normally. We now have a new terminus ad 
quem, namely, a normal human being. This we have shown! to in- 
volve a new form. But the form of a normal human embryo is a 
rational soul. Hence we infer that the form of the former (gemmating) 
embryo was not a rational soul ; unless we are to assume that the whole 
of a human life can be lived in a corporeal “ habit”’ other than the 
common one, and then terminated by the division of that body into 
two new human bodies: this would be an “ alternation of generations,”’ 
like that which is normal in many invertebrate animals, and would 
entail three human souls, where the alternative hypothesis would entail 
only two. This is clearly a matter for the theologian as such. 

It is a wise rule not to argue from the pathological to the normal. 
But a process that produces two or more normal human beings is hardly 
to be called pathological, particularly when it is common enough if 
we sum over both space and time. We are entitled, therefore, to use 
1 MacConaill, M.A. Irish Theol. Quarterly, XX (1953), pp. 83-90. 
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the facts we have been considering in some such way as follows, 

We have three choices: 1) no zygote produced by human generation 
is a human being to begin with ; 2) all such zygotes are human to beg; 
with ; 3) Some such zygotes are human, others are not. The thir 
choice, if accepted, would imply that God permits an irregular working 
of the process of the generation of human persons. The second choice, 
as we have seen above, implies that some human beings may live q 
wholly “ invertebrate ” life, and give rise to descendants like a splitting 
bacterium or amoeba. The first choice implies that every human 
person is, with respect to his humanity, a separate creation ; it implies 
further, however, that some human beings—monozygotic multiplets— 
are the immediate descendants, by fission, of animals even to-day. Ip 
any case, monozygotic multiplets, unlike more common men, do not 
stand in act to the gametocytes of their parents. That is, conjoined 
with the normal working of the principles governing vegetative (or 
animal) life—which leads to gemmation—we have a new metaphysical 
relationship entering into the whole process. This has some bearing 
upon the Transformist controversy. 


Twinning and Transformism 

The reader has probably not been roused to violent emotion by the 
preceding section of this essay. Nor is it likely that any priest who 
has read it will have (at most) more than a detached memory of its 
conclusions—or proffered choice of conclusions—when he is called 
to baptize a pair of monozygotic twins, or even a Siamese twin. Yet 
the three choices are mutatis mutandis the three choices of standpoint 
that present themselves to one who enters the arena of the transformist 
dogfight. In the embryological realm they raise no anger. In the 
palaeontological realm they do: not because it is the origin of Man 
that is in dispute but because it is the nature of Man that is attempted 
to be attacked through some hypothesis of the metaphysics connected 
with that origin. It is the potsherds, not the bones, that tell us This 
was Man—when there is doubt. We cannot expect to have more 
certainty about the origin of the human species from scientific evidence 
than we can expect to have about the origin of particular instances 
of humankind from scientific evidence. In phylogeny as in ontogeny 
we may get no further than a Q-relation. 

The record of the rocks shows us that there has been a real substitution 
of some later animal forms for some earlier ones. But when men familiar 
at first-hand with the evidence attempt to trace the lines and manner 
of descent they find themselves split into three groups: those who 
believe in Divergent evolution, those who believe in Parallel evolution, 
those who believe in Convergent evolution. These three views have 
about equal weight. If we accept one we cannot reject the others 
except upon grounds of taste or fancy. If we give due weight to all 
and accept them all we do not get an absurdity but a cls-cls relationship 
between earlier and later types of animals. This is the logical conclusion 
from the general state of paleontology to-day ; and it is precisely the 
same logical conclusion as would be arrived at by a strict successive 
creationist. We need not improve the occasion. 

M. A. MacConallL 
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Recent Method of Dating Fossil Man’ 


The directives contained in the Encyclical Humani Generis regarding 
Evolution and Polygenism (cf. J.T.Q., July, 1952, pp. 279-285) have 
inspired a number of articles in Catholic journals on the present position 
of scientific opinion regarding the problem of man’s origin. Though 
more and more material has come to light since the first recorded human 
fossils were unearthed about a hundred years ago, still it is admitted 
by palaeontologists that things are as yet far from being certain with 
regard to many of the most important questions to be solved. One 
problem that necessarily arises concerning all pre-historic finds is the 
question of dates, and the reader may be interested in an outline of 
recent advances in technique in the effort to improve on the older relative 
chronological systems used by geologists and archaeologists in dating 
the past. 

The methods used up to recent times were simply to assign an object 
discovered to its proper place in the sequence of geological, climatic, 
and cultural stages. Naturally it was understood that all such estimates 
were only approximations. By way of comparison with ideas now 
being developed, I shall first briefly mention three of the older lines of 
approach which must still retain their importance even side by side 
with the newer methods. 

The traces left behind by pre-historic man consist mainly of the 
rubbish of human occupation and have slowly accumulated where they 
lie, often in more or less distinct layers. Provided that there has been 
no disturbance, it follows that what is found deep down must be earlier 
than what lies above it. Secondly, account has to be taken of the 
animal and vegetable remains found with the skeleton or other relic 
brought to light. Do they consist of species still to be met with in 
the country, or of species which died out in historical time, e.g., the 
wolf and the wild boar in Ireland, or of species that died out so long 
ago that no record or tradition of them remains, e.g., the so-called Irish 
elk or the mammoth? Thirdly, the nature of the tools and weapons 
found with the skeleton ; what material were they made of, and what 
stage of culture did they represent ? Great caution indeed is necessary 
in using this last line of evidence owing to time-lag arising from natural 
obstacles of climate, communications, natural barriers and so on. 

Now it is evident that such methods of chronology, useful as they 


1Zeuner, F. E., Dating the Past, Methuen. 1946. 
Howells, R. H., Mankind so Far, Sigma Books, 1947, 


Johnson, H. J. T., The Bible and the Early History of Mankind, Burns and 
Oates, 1947. 


Discovery, Jan. 1949 (Norwich, England). 


The Biblical Archaeologist, Feb. 1951 (Amer. Sch. Orient. Research, New 
Haven, U.S.A.). 
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might be in fixing the dates of pre-historic man, were not really satis. 
factory, and there has always been a yearning to develop some system 
of absolute dating in actual figures expressed in solar years. One of 
the best of these systems, as far as it goes, is the astronomically-fixed 
calendars and king-lists of Egyptian and other near Eastern civilisations 
which flourished long before Western Europe emerged from barbarism, 
Datable objects traded and conveyed thence when found with pre- 
historic European remains afford more or less absolute dates for these 
by synchronism, due allowance being made for possible delay in transit, 
But the earliest absolute Egyptian date known to us goes back onl 
to 4,241 B.C., and, as we shall see, that falls very far short of the time 
when Piltdown or Neanderthal man held sway in western Europe and 
elsewhere. 

In contrast to the foregoing, the radioactive method provides dates 
in millions of years for the pre-human stages of the earth. It is based 
on the known extremely slow rates of decomposition of traces of radio- 
active substances present in rocks and minerals. But as an aid to 
dating human fossils and remains it is of no use because few anthro- 
pological experts venture to place the first appearance of man as far back 
as the Tertiary geological era. 

So other methods of dating which can be effectively applied to the 
Pleistocene and Recent period of terrestial history have to be devised, 
Now astronomers, for their own purposes, have calculated for the last 
million years the effect which cyclic changes in the complicated motions 
of the earth have had on the amount of solar radiation received at its 
surface. This astronomical method can be applied to dating the phases 
of the ice age in Europe and the northern hemisphere generally together 
with the associated human remains, in units of ten thousand years. 
But as it is often difficult to assign pre-historic finds to definite climatic 
phases and to separate these phases from one another, it is necessary 
to keep in mind that the dates arrived at should be regarded as first 
approximations. It is probable, however, that the portions of the 
time-scale assigned to various remains are at least a good indication 
where no other method of calculation is forthcoming. 

From a study of the foregoing method, some geologists interested 
in the Pleistocene Ice Ages have noted a degree of correspondence 
between the radiation curve of the astronomers and the geological curve 
constructed by Penck and Briickner to show the growth and retreat 
of four main Pleistocene glaciations of the Alpine regions and to in- 
dicate their probable duration and extent. The degree of correspondence 
between the results arrived at by these two independent branches of 
science seems to exceed what can be attributed to pure chance on a 
basis of mathematical probability. Assuming some relationship, there- 
fore, but without attempting to define it, a provisional correlation has 
been worked out of the more detailed “ radiation curve” and its true 
scale, with the glaciation curve of the geologists. The absolute duration 
and intensities of glaciation, and of the interglacial periods, indicated 
in this way prove to be of much the same order as that suggested by 
Penck and Briickner on purely geological grounds. In this way dates 
are obtained for the main events of the Pleistocene period, which if 
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not yet very accurate, are at least valuable working hypotheses and 
probably of the right order of magnitude. 

The next scheme devised for dating pre-historic man to which I shall 
refer is what is known as geo-chronology or varve analysis, which again 
depends on glacial geology for its efficiency. Careful study carried 
out in Scandinavian lands and round the Baltic sea on distinctly and 
finely stratified layers (called ‘‘ varves,” from the Swedish hvarf) de- 

ited by the retreating ice has made it possible to apply this calendar 
recorded by nature to establish approximate dates for objects found 
buried therein. The melting ice deposited layer upon layer of fine 
mud, the siltings of the summers being larger and heavier than those 
of the winters. These layers are thus alternately coarse and fine and 
each is clearly delimited from the layers above and below it. By an 
accurate count and measurement of the varves at any given point, 
the time taken for the laying down of any depth of mud and hence 
the date of any object found in it can be estimated. Series of these 
layers have been linked up and counted, and are claimed to give reason- 
ably reliable dates for the last post-glacial period of about 12,000 years. 

Though these varves are a world-wide phenomenon, being found 
wherever glaciations have retreated, yet in using them as a basis for 
fixing dates, the difficulty of correlating sections from different areas 
has always to be kept in mind and taken into account. But by accurately 
ascertaining the relative thicknesses of various layers it is theoretically 
possible to follow out concurrent changes of climate, and even to estab- 
lish correlations between climatic fluctuations in widely separated 


regions. 
Now with the varves can be correlated minor climatic phases botan- 


‘ically determined by pollen-analysis. The skeletons and implements 


of pre-historic man are also often accompanied by fossil grains of tree- 
pollen, and thus an idea can be obtained of the type of vegetation existing 
at the time, and this in turn may be interpreted in terms of climate. 
Pollen-analysis has established a sequence of climatic phases since the 
last glaciation, but does not seem to be applicable to the middle or lower 
Pleistocene period, if man then existed. 

And that brings us to the problem of Piltdown man already mentioned, 
and to a completely new method recently suggested for helping to fix 
his date in time. Piltdown Man, Eoanthropus, came to light in 1912 
in a stratum of gravel at Piltdown near Lewes in Sussex, England. Por- 
tions of a skull of great thickness but of relatively modern type, were 
found side by side with half of a very primitive-looking jaw. Other 
bones of different ages had also been deposited in the bed which had 
been laid down by floods during the Pleistocene Ice Age. Some of 
the animal bones were sorted out as belonging to the period when the 
gravel finally settled, and that fact, it is claimed, would make them 
less than 100,000 years old. Another lot was held to date from the 
early Pleistocene, which would put them back by anything up to half 
a million years. 

The question then during the last forty years regarding this interesting 
find always has been, did the human skull in question belong to the 
earlier or later epoch? In a paper read before the annual meeting of 
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the British Association in 1949, Dr. Kenneth Oakley, of the Natural 
History Museum, London, set out to solve this problem by an entirely 
new method involving a chemical test to determine the ratio of fluorine 
present. Fluorine is a gas, which, in the form of fluorides occurs as 
a trace element in most ground-water. When fluorine ions reach bone 
material they are locked into the ultra-microscopic mesh of the calcium 
phosphate crystals. Once they thus enter they are not released, and 
the fluorine-content of the bone increases with time. This fact provides 
a rather neat means of distinguishing fossilised bones of different ages 
occurring at a particular place, though it does not make it possible 
to date an individual bone in isolation. 

Minute samples of all the bones and teeth from the deposits were 
tested for fluorine. All the animal remains of undoubted Early Pleis- 
tocene Age showed high fluorine content, while those of later Pleistocene 
in the same bed (50,000—100,000 years old) showed a very low fluorine 
content. All the remains of Eoanthropus showed extremely little 
fluorine content in the test, so that it has to be concluded that none 
of the bones and teeth attributed to Piltdown Man are anything like 
the 500,000 years old that had been claimed for them. The jaw-bone 
and the associated brain-case were shown by the test to be of the same age. 

And finally we come to the ingenious carbon-14 method of dating 
the distant past developed by Dr. Libby of the Institute for Nuclear 
Studies of the University of Chicago a few years ago, and which is only 
just beginning to be brought into use, but which promises to revolu- 
tionize dating problems in archaeology and palaeontology. It is asserted 
that it can be applied to any organic remains which are not more than 
20,000 years old. The method is similar to that used in estimating 
the ages of some ancient rocks by measurement of their radioactivity, 
but is applicable only to materials which contain the element carbon 
—i.e., all organic matter. 

Ordinary carbon consists of stable atoms, mostly having an atomic 
weight of 12. But it is found that the action of cosmic rays on the 
upper atmosphere is ever giving rise to a minute quantity of the un- 
stable “isotope” carbon-14. This soon enters into combination with 
oxygen to form carbon dioxide, which becomes mixed in the earth’s 
atmosphere with the vastly greater proportion of carbon dioxide con- 
taining ordinary atoms. Later both kinds of carbon will be assimilated 
by plants and thence by animals. So that all the carbon in living matter 
will contain radiocarbon in the same proportion as it exists in the atmo- 
sphere. At the same time carbon-14 already produced is ever dis- 
integrating with a half-life of about 5,100 years. This means that an 
ounce of carbon-14 is reduced by decay to half an ounce in 5,100 years, 
that half the remainder decays during the next 5,100 years, leaving a 
quarter ounce and so on. Since it is to be assumed that this creation 
and decay of carbon-14 have been going on during countless ages, the 
production and disintegration processes must balance one another, and 
the amount of carbon-14 present in our atmosphere and in all living 
things remains a constant. The present-day value of this constant 
has been determined by measuring, according to the most refined methods 
to date, the carbon-14 content of contemporary living material from 
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various parts of the world, various latitudes, altitudes, and geographical 
situations. 

But when a plant or animal dies, it will cease to exchange carbon 
with the air. The process of disintegration continues, but there is no 
addition of new radiocarbon, so that the proportion of the latter must 
continually decrease. Thus the proportion of radiocarbon in anything 
that was once alive will give a measure of how long it has been dead. 
If it contains half as much radiocarbon as does living matter, it has been 
dead about 5,000 years ; if a quarter as much, 10,000 years and so on. 

Appropriate techniques and apparatus have been devised by scientists 
to turn this very promising weapon to good account for the benefit 
of archaeological and palaeontological studies. The first step was to 
test the new method of dating against organic material of known date 
from Egypt and elsewhere. The dates obtained on these samples agreed 
with the known dates within the calculated error of the method. It 
is pointed out however that although carbon-l4 is present in all organic 
matter, certain kinds of material have been found to give superior results 
to others. The best materials are stated to be plants, wood, charcoal, 
shell (including snails), antler, burned bone and peat. Unburned bone 
is thought not to yield so reliable a result, because it is more easily 
altered chemically than the other materials named, and hence may gain 
or lose carbon-14 atoms by exchange during the time between the death 
of the man or animal and the present. 

Dates relating to the time of the last glaciation of Europe and North 
America have already been obtained by the radiocarbon test as carried 
out in Chicago. The results obtained indicate that the last glaciation 
was considerably more recent than had been thought by accepted 
geological estimates. For example, some wood considered to have been 
buried by the last advancing sheet of ice in Wisconsin, was on the average, 
dated at 9,454 B.C., the margin of error allowed being 350 years either 
way. Such a margin of error as that quoted would not make very 
much difference in very remote periods, but at the moment the margin 
which must be allowed is too great to be completely satisfactory for 
the historical periods, since it is often possible by various other means 
to fix the date more definitely. At the same time it would scarcely be 
rash to suggest that the whole technique of radiocarbon dating, which 
is still quite new, will in due course be improved upon, or even that 
some analogous and perhaps far superior method as yet undreamt of, 
will render it completely out of date. Such has always been the case 
in the past as new knowledge regarding the workings of nature has 
come to light. 

Once this problem of the various glaciations has been solved a more 
accurate account of the whole Pleistocene period will, no doubt, become 
available, and may ultimately lead to some sort of exact dating for the 
oldest recognisable traces of man in the world. In this and in many 
other ways radiocarbon dating promises to become in time a very im- 
portant, and it is hoped a highly accurate, scientific weapon. Whether 
its range will extend far enough back into the past or whether it is only 
the first step in a revolutionary method of probing into the beginnings 
of pre-history, is a question which will have to be left to the future. 
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The present note is merely an attempt to show the lines along which 
modern palaeontologists are working in the hope of ultimately being 
able to attach a definite date to any find associated with primitive man, 
whether he be proved to have originated in the Tertiary or Quater- 
nary geological era. 


J. O’Connett, 


Organizing and Working A Boy’s Sodality’ 
c) Suggested Age Group 


An important decision, which must be made at the outset, is fixing 
the age-limits for membership. Our experience is that thirteen is best 
as a starting age. We began by fixing fourteen as the minimum age- 
limit, but were made to realize our mistake before very long. The 
majority of boys leave school and start work at fourteen ; and in the 
first week at work grow a year, and sometimes as much as three years 
older, in their own estimation. Wishing to be taken as young men 
but feeling altogether unsure of themselves, they very often try to 
compensate for their feeling of inferiority by aping the so-called inde- 
pendence of grown-ups. Not infrequently, this will find expression in 
a vaunted indifference to religious practices; and the danger is that 
what begins as a pose may end as a reality. This is the time in a boy’s 
life when, in my experience, most go wrong. I have found that, as 
a rule, they are altogether too immature at fourteen to survive the 
impact of the religious indifference and semi-pagan morality to which 
they have been so suddenly exposed. Consequently, it is my practice 
to interest myself in them when they are about thirteen, getting them 
into the habit of attending the Sodality meetings, in the hope that the 
friendship and guidance of a priest, and the corporate Sodality spirit, 
with its example of the older boys, will preserve their reverence for 
their religion and carry them safely through this crucial period. Most 
often, it does work out that way. 

The minimum age-limit having been fixed, it is of the utmost impor- 
tance that it should be firmly enforced. Younger boys will resort to 
every conceivable subterfuge to gain admittance; and in many cases 
their efforts and subterfuges will be seconded by their parents. At 
times, the temptation to accept them will be strong; but it is fatal 
to make an exception. If an exception is made in one case, others 
cannot be refused without the appearance of injustice ; and in the eyes 
of boys, such injustice assumes the proportions of a crime. So, if one 
is taken, others must be taken ; and after a time, the older boys will 
begin to look on the Sodality as an organization for “ kids,” and those 
will be lost whom the Director should be most anxious to keep. It 
may seem a hardship to the younger boys to make them wait ; but the 


4 This note is continued from April issue. 
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longer they have to wait, the more they will appreciate the Sodality 
when they are admitted. 

The maximum age we fixed at eighteen, or to be more exact at eighteen 
and some months. Immediately after the annual retreat, those who 
have completed their eighteenth year are removed. This maximum 
age-limit has proved satisfactory, as lads of eighteen do seem in practice 
to form a natural age-group with lads of sixteen, which is the average 
age of our members. What to do with the older boys is a problem. 
They have been members for five or six years; and the Sodality has 
become part of their lives. Most of them will want to remain. How 
can they be put out? Yet, out they must go. Otherwise, the organ- 
ization will become top-heavy. Having experimented with many 
different expedients, this is the method which we have found most 
satisfactory. After our annual retreat, all boys who have passed 
the age-limit are given the choice of joining the Men’s Sodality in our 
Church (which is non-parochial), of joining the Men’s Sodality in their 

arish, or of becoming for one year a member of a special Guild for 
Old Boys. These “old boys” attend all Sodality meetings, but apart 
from the rest. Thus, while being weaned from the boys, they get to 
know one another well, and there grows up amongst them a corporate 
spirit that will be a great help in keeping them together when, at the 
end of the year, the Guild is transferred to the Men’s Sodality. During 
this intervening year, they are kept under the microscope, so that all 
with the qualities of leadership may be noted and retained. Two of 
these, are made prefect and assistant of the Guild when it is trans- 
ferred to the Senior Sodality. 


d) Guild Organization 


It is only after a few meetings have been held that-the Sodality begins 
to settle down and get into its stride. By this time, the novelty-hunters 
have dropped off, and the more stable boys remain. By this time, too, 
the Council of Leaders will be ready to take over. This is the time 
to think about the registration of members, and the formation of Guilds. 
it is advisable, however, after each of the early meetings to distribute, 
amongst the boys present, cards announcing the day and time of the 
next meeting. They should be instructed to bring these cards with 
them to the next meeting, having first written on the back their full 
name, address, and date of birth. This business-like procedure im- 
presses the boys, and at the same time supplies the Council Leaders 
with the material for registers, etc. 

In the formation of Guilds, the most efficient method is to arrange 
the members according to the street or district in which they live. The 
boys themselves like this arrangement. They live beside one another 
and ‘‘ pal around” together, and they don’t like to be separated when 
they come to church. Probably, most of the boys of the same street 
or road are in the same gang—the “ lads of the road” as they call them- 
selves—and it is wise to recognise the fact that in dealing with them 
it Is a case of getting the whole “gang” or nobody. Besides, this 
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arrangement makes for efficiency in the running of the Sodality. The 
Guild-leaders will have all their members on the same street, and thus 
can easily contact them. If the leader himself comes from the same 
district, he can get to know his boys well, and keep them under constant 
supervision. It will also make for efficient order in the keeping of 
guild-attendance cards, and the index of Sodality members. Names 
can be entered in the order of sequence of the members’ addresses, 
so that a check can be made quickly and surely. 

Because of local conditions, this organization of Guilds according to 
roads has proved most satisfactory in our case. The roads in the area 
happen to be named after the ancient monasteries of Ireland, e.g., Bangor, 
Clonard, Clonmacnoise, etc. The saints, whose names are associated 
with these monasteries, were taken as the patron saints of the various 
Guilds, giving to each Guild the appropriate saint. Thus, we have the 
Derry Guild under the patronage of St. Columba, the Faughart Guild 
under the patronage of St. Brigid, and so on. The Guild banners, 
bearing the name of the monastery and its saint, identify the various 
roads, and do not look out of place in the church. 

Another great advantage, resulting from this road-guild arrange- 
ment, is that it has helped to create esprit-de-corps within theGuild,and 
a healthy spirit of competition between the Guilds, both of which have 
been exploited to the full. The boys were told that when they could 
muster twenty members from their road, they would be allocated a 
Guild of their own, and the name of their road would be put up in the 
church ; but if the attendance fell below twenty, the name would be 
taken down. If they could muster fifty members, their road would 
be allocated two Guilds, and its name would figure twice amongst the 
banners, a hundred members and they would have three Guilds and 
three banners to their road, and so on. Some roads have now four 
Guilds with a total membership of one hundred and fifty ; and in three 
years we have never had to take down the name of a road. 

It was also arranged that the Guilds of the adjacent roads should be 
allocated a like position in the church. Our purpose in this was to 
let the boys see that nearly all the lads that they knew were members 
of the Sodality, and thus to create the impression that it is the usual 
thing for boys to be members. These, of course, are only natural devices 
and too much importance should not be attached to them ; but in build- 
ing up a Boys’ Sodality, due regard must be had for a boy’s mentality, 
and everything—that can be calculated to increase his loyalty to the 
Sodality and his sense of its importance—should be pressed into service. 


e) Recruiting 


Strangely enough, the worst of all recruiting agents is the Spiritual 
Director himself. For the ordinary boy, a priest’s request will be taken 
as a command ; and it is better that the boys should be left free to make 
up their own minds about joining, and that nothing having the appear- 
ance of compulsion should be brought to bear upon them. If they join 
of their own free will, there is greater likelihood of their perseverance. 
If the Director should be anxious that a particular boy should become 
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a member, he would do well to pass the word along to the appropriate 
leader who, in turn, would be well advised to commission one of the 
prospective recruit’s companions, who is himself a member, to effect 
the recruitment. 

One source of recruitment, which the Director can effectively use, 
is the confessional ; but even there, he should content himself with 
outlining for his young penitents the advantages of membership, taking 
care that they understand that membership is not being forced upon 
them, and that their minds are not being made up for them. Even 
if these boys do not make up their minds to join, they are not irrevocably 
lost. If the Sodality thrives, it will catch up on them in time; and 
later they will come seeking admission under conditions which are more 
promising of their fidelity. 

The same prudent caution and reserve, which suggested an undemon- 
strative launching of the .Sodality, should control its recruiting cam- 

i Both Director and leaders should realise that, if the Sodality 
is to be God’s work, the grace of God must be allowed to play its part 
in the building of it: worthwhile members will be the result of the 
workings of grace. It is their part to provide the opportunities for 
grace to work, but not to forestall it. As a rule, grace works slowly 
and systematically ; their efforts must be controlled by the same qualities. 
Wholesale recruiting may bring immediate results, but these will not 
be lasting. In any case, over-anxiety about increasing membership 
must result in the neglect of what should be the first and chief concern 
of Director and leaders,—the work of consolidating the loyalty of the 
first members and of imbuing them with the right spirit. These early 
members will set the head-line for those who are to come, and create 
a Sodality tradition which it will be hard to kill. In the beginning, 
then, it is most important to ensure that the head-line and tradition 
are such as should survive. 

This does not mean that the quest for new members should be long 
delayed. Provided that it is kept within proper limits, a recruiting 
campaign should be set on foot as soon as the Council of Leaders has 
begun to function. To avoid waste of effort, indiscreet haste and un- 
desirable developments, this campaign must be carefully planned. An 
outline of our plan of campaign may be found helpful. While accepting 
those who presented themselves, we first concentrated our efforts on 
the roads in the immediate vicinity, and then worked outwards. When 
a particular road was selected as an objective, we decided that as much 
as fifteen months must be given to working that road up to its maximum 
membership. We might, if we had tried, have had every lad on the 
road at our next meeting, but this would have been fatal. At the subse- 
quent meeting, there would have been the inevitable falling-off ; and, 
with boys, “‘ falling-off’’ becomes epidemic. Boys do not like to be 
associated with anything that is obviously a failure. On the contrary, 
they find assurance and delight in being members of an organization 
that is thriving. The conquest of a road must move slowly and by 
way of quiet and well-directed penetration. Our first move is to send 
out a ‘“‘ fieldman.’”’ This is generally a member from an adjoining road, 
who knows most of the boys who are to be recruited. His job is to 
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whisper word of the Sodality along the road. As a result of this 
““ whispering campaign,” two or three lads from the road may turn 
at the next meeting. Care is taken that these lads are taken notice 
of at the meeting, and that they are given an opportunity of meeti 
the Director. A few words of encouragement from him will bring them 
back to the next meeting, and most likely two or three more of thei 
pals with them. So it goes on; until after about nine months there 
may be as many as twenty members from the road attending regularly, 
When this stage has been reached, they are formed into a Guild of their 
own, with one of its founders as a leader. After that, it goes from 
strength to strength; and in about eighteen months, the Guild wil] 
have attained full stature and the Sodality tradition will be well 
established on the road. Once this tradition has been established, it 
will be regarded as the usual—and, therefore, the right and proper 
thing—for the boys of the road to be members of the Sodality. 

It can happen that on some roads this plan does not work so smoothly. 
There may be among the boys of a particular road a “ gang-leader” 
who regards the Sodality as a challenge to his leadership and sets him- 
self to resist its encroachment on his domain. When this occurs, the 
only thing to do is to have recourse to prayer. Let the Director pray 
and exhort his leaders to pray ; and it nearly always happens that some- 
thing will occur to break down this obstacle. When this does happen, 
it will be for all an object-lesson on the power of prayer and the ways 
of grace. Very often in our experience, it has happened this way. One 
of the boys on the road gets into trouble,—maybe, the gang-leader 
himself, or one of his pals. He has heard of other boys who, in the 
same or like difficulties, had recourse to the Director of the Sodality 
and were kindly received and helped by him ; and there is the likelihood 
that the boy in difficulty will grasp at the hope that the Director may 
help him too. This is the Director’s great opportunity. Some priests 
are inclined to put off such boys on the plea that they are not members 
of the Sodality, and would not come to him unless they wanted some 
thing. The Director, who has the true apostolic spirit and outlook, 
will look on the boy’s coming as an opportunity that is truly heaven- 
sent. Many such boys have come my way ; and I have generally found 
that, with a little prudent handling, they have become staunch and 
most valuable members of the Sodality Indeed, it may be taken as 
a general rule that boys, who get into trouble and get the name of being 
“‘ Juvenile Delinquents,”’ have in them the stuff of which leaders are 
made. A boy, for instance, who has the initiative and courage to break 
and enter a house, has in him the natural qualities of leadership ; and 
these qualities, when properly directed and supernaturalized, will make 
him a great apostle. Time and time again in our experience, some of 
these ‘‘ gang-leaders ”” (many of them with formidable criminal records) 
have succeeded in bringing the whole gang into the Sodality. 


f) Enrolment 


Since it marks the official inauguration of the Sodality, the first en- 
rolment of members should be made the occasion of some solemnity 
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and should be given considerable thought and preparation. Normally, 
it should not take place until a period of six months or so has elapsed, 
in order to give the Sodality time to settle down and rid itself of the 
false enthusiasm which such ventures usually arouse. By this time, 
the fickle and fainthearted will have fallen by the way-side ; and the 
jeaders will have had the opportunity of discovering which of their 
boys intend to be “‘ passengers " and which can be relied upon to become 
faithful and active members. In the beginning, while the Sodality 
is striving to establish good traditions, ‘‘ passengers ”’ can be a consider- 
able hindrance, and should not be encouraged. Consequently, at the 
first enrolment only the founder-members should be admitted, and of 
these only the regular attendants. 

The frequency of enrolments will normally vary according to the 
numbers seeking admission. In this there are extremes to be avoided. 
Enrolments should not be held so frequently as to make them common- 
place ; while, on the other hand, they should take place often enough 
to avoid the necessity of having to enroll too many at the one time. 
The greater the number seeking enrolment, the less each is inclined 
to appreciate its importance. It is of prime importance that, before 
being admitted, the boy should be made to realise and appreciate what 
membership of the Sodality entails and that he should be given oppor- 
tunity to show his appreciation. Consequently, no member should 
be enrolled until he has attended a specified number of meetings. If 
he fails in this test, his enrolment should be deferred ; since it can be 
taken for granted that a boy who is irregular in attendance before en- 
rolment will be even more irregular afterwards. This caution in 
admitting boys to formal membership will give to all a greater respect 
for the Sodality and a greater appreciation of their membership. 

A certain amount of solemnity should mark and give dignity to the 
enrolments ; but again, extremes should be avoided. As far as possible, 
the ceremony should be so arranged that it can be repeated as often 
as necessary without much interference with the ordinary meetings. 
It should be short, simple and at the same time significant of its pur- 

. The essential part of the ceremony will be the blessing and im- 
posing of the Scapular or insignia of the Sodality. While other minor 
solemnities may be added, the occasion should not be allowed to pass 
without an address by the Director on the aims and rules of the Sodality. 
If the ceremony is carried out with befitting solemnity, the boy will 
look upon it as an important moment in his life, and words spoken on 
such occasions do make an impression on him and will have a lasting 
effect. Some token of the occasion should be given to those enrolled. 
A certificate of membership is most appropriate. It should be worthy 
of its purpose, bear the boy’s name in full, and be signed by the Director. 
If the Sodality has a badge of membership, this is the proper time to 
impose it. 

Enrolment ceremonies should take place at regular and fixed intervals, 
and, as far as possible, should be made to coincide with the week of 
some of the greater feasts. Its association with the feast will enhance 
the dignity of the occasion, and give it a fitting background. If the 
Sodality is not very large, and the enrolment ceremony does not occur 
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too frequently, a whole meeting could well be devoted to it. The actug 
ceremony could take place before Benediction after the lecture in which 
might be emphasised the meaning of membership of the Sodality, ang 
the purpose of its rules. Where the Sodality is large and there is q 
considerable number to be enrolled, the ceremony is best postponed 
until the meeting is finished, or better still, a special night, other thay 
a regular meeting night, should be set apart for it. The reason for this 
is fairly obvious. Since the enrolment must take up a considerable 
time, there is the likelihood that, if the general body of the Sodality 
is present, the boys will become restless and talkative, and the solemnity 
which the occasion demands will be almost impossible to secure. 


g) Register of Members 


Beginning with the first enrolment, an exact register of 
members must be kept. This is an essential, since the registration of 
members’ names is ordinarily necessary for the validity of enrolment 
and for the communication of Sodality privileges. Besides this register, 
it is advisable that a card-index of members should be kept. Each 
member should have his own card, and these cards should be so arranged 
that reference is quick and simple. If the method of dividing Guilds 
according to roads is adopted, the card-index will automatically follow 
the same arrangement. 

This index is most important for the efficient organization of the 
Sodality ; and it must be constantly attended to and kept carefully 
up-to-date. If neglected for a few months, it can get so hopelessly 
out-of-date that it becomes practically useless. Once the index gets 
out of order, disorder down the ranks will inevitably follow. Ou 
practice is to inscribe on one side of the card the full name and addres 
of the member, together with the exact date of his birth. The other 
side is used for any necessary information about the boy, i.e., whether 
attending night school on Sodality nights, or engaged in employment 
that prevents his attendance on Communion mornings, etc. 

In addition to this general index for use of the leaders, it would be 
advisable that the Spiritual Director should have a card-index of his 
own, in which he can make more detailed and intimate notes about 
the boys for his own guidance. The index-cards should be of a handy 
size, so that if he is making a visitation of a particular road, he will 
have to hand a ready-made list of those whom he is to visit, with the 
number of their homes and other necessary information. 

Those whose duty it is to keep the register and card-index should 
be instructed to give the boy’s Christian name in full. This is a point 
that deserves attention. From time to time, letters and circulars 
may have to be sent to the boys, and these will mean much more to 
them and get more attention, if each boy is addressed by his Christian 
name. ‘‘ Dear P.”’, sounds cold and impersonal,‘‘ Dear Pat,’’ at once 
strikes the personal note, and makes the boy realise that he is regarded 
as a person of importance. Again, boys will come looking for references. 
They naturally expect that the Director knows all about them, and will 
say: ‘‘ Father, I want a reference, please.” If the Director has to 
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ask their names, they will at once register their disappointment. It 
is here that a properly-kept card index comes to the rescue. The Dir- 
ector has only to ask the boy for his exact address, and the date of his 
birth. The index-card will give him the name, and the other par- 
ticulars ; and the boy will go away both impressed and gratified that 
the Director knows him by name. 


h) Attendance 


A major problem in the running of any Sodality is the maintenance 
of attendance. In the running of a Boys’ Sodality, it can be regarded 
as of first importance. Boys are more gregarious than adults. Any- 
thing that draws a crowd appeals to them and will hold them ; while 
nothing will deflate their enthusiasm more quickly than poorly-attended 
meetings and sparsely-peopled guilds. A falling-off in attendance, if 
allowed to continue over a period of some months, will make an end 
of the Sodality. It is up to the Director and his leaders to devise means 
and methods for maintaining the attendance at its maximum. 

Some methods in general use do more harm than good. The first 
of these is that the Director speak from the pulpit about the poor attend- 
ance. Such lamentations have a most depressing effect upon the boys 
who are present, and gives them the impression that the Director is 
losing heart and that the Sodality is doomed to failure. If the Director 
persists in his pulpit-lamentations, that impression will not be incorrect. 
Boys, and particularly the boy-leaders, will be quick to register the 
Director’s reactions ; hence, no matter how disheartened he may feel, 
he should always try to put a good face on things. Instead of com- 
menting on poor attendance, he should praise the boys who are present 
for their good attendance. When the attendance is poor, there is 
generally some reason: a number of the boys may be on holidays, or 
there may be a ’flu epidemic, or the weather may be bad, etc., etc. He 
should seek occasion during his address to mention this reason, so as 
to counteract any bad impression that may have been made on those 
present by the number of empty places. Generally speaking, it is 
better not to speak from the pulpit about attendance, except by way 
of praise. If it must be referred to at all, let it be something that is 
hopeful and will, at the same time, invite the co-operation of the boys 
in an effort to improve matters: for instance, ‘“‘ We will settle down 
now, and see what we can do between us about increasing our 
attendance.” 

Another method, which generally defeats its purpose, is to send a 
report to the parents of the absentees. Most parents will take such 
a report seriously, and make their boy attend his meetings; but his 
attendance will be very reluctant, and will do neither the Sodality or 
himself much good. Such reporting has for the boy the semblance 
of “ squealing,” and will often turn him against the Sodality and its 
Director. It is my opinion, based on experience, that pressure brought 
to bear on boys, through their parents, has no lasting results. Some- 
times, the Spiritual Director may be questioned by a parent in presence 
of the boy as to the boy’s attendance and general conduct. Such 
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questions are better averted by a non-committal answer, if an entirely 
favourable report is not possible. 

Another unsatisfactory method of promoting attendance is the pp 
vision of attractions in the form of spectacular functions and ceremonig 
These will undoubtedly secure a good attendance for occasions ; by 
their general effect will be to make the ordinary meeting, by comparism, 
dull and unattractive. Certain occasions will call for special functions 
and every care should be taken to make these functions worthy of th 
occasion ; but equal care should be taken to ensure that the boys unde. 
stand why the occasion is worthy of commemoration. 

The primary and obvious means of maintaining and __increasj 
attendance is the sustained zeal and enthusiasm of the Spiritual Dj. 
ector and his leaders. If their zeal is maintained, there will be litt 
danger of a serious falling off in attendance. Yet, no matter how web 
organized or successful a Sodality may be, it will always ‘have on it 
registers a number of members whose attendance is irregular. Thi 
group—which incidentally serves to maintain the humility and to whe 
the zeal of Director and leaders—must be given a considerable amout 
of time and attention. It may be argued that this group does nm 
deserve any particular attention, and that the time given to secury 
their attendance could be used more profitably in raising the spirity 
level of the faithful and regular members. In favour of this opini 
it can be said and experience has proved that, where other means hay 
failed, the attention and care given to intensifying the spiritual livs 
of the regular members can have the effect of securing the reguld 
attendance of boys who have been careless. Nevertheless, it is oy 
practice to regard every boy on the register as having a claim on 
attention, and to do all that we can reasonably do to secure his regula 
attendance at Sodality meetings; and this practice has more 
justified itself. 

The group of irregular attenders will normally include the boys d 
the parish or district who are generally careless about their religiou 
duties. Indeed, one of the many advantages of a flourishing Boy 
Sodality is that it serves to sift the good from the bad, and to mat 
out for the Director those boys who most need his help. The bes 
and indeed the only way, in which he can hope to help and save thee 
boys is to get them into the Sodality. Instead of neglecting them 
the Director and leaders should regard them as a challenge to the 
zeal and to their right to regard themselves as apostles. It is by attemy 
ing to reform these careless boys that they will prove their zeal, a 
at the same time learn to be humble and to understand the way of Go 
with souls. Another consideration which must be borne in mind # 
that these irregular attenders, while allowed to remain on the registe, 
are entitled to all the spiritual and material privileges that go wit 
membership of the Sodality. If they are allowed to claim and use thes 
privileges, the regular members will be quick to resent what seems ti 
them an injustice. Again, if no attempt is made to secure the attendam 
of every boy in the Guild, the other members may come in time to rega 
the matter of attendance as of little or no importance. If, on the oth 
hand, they see that the Director and leaders go to great pains to enst 
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the regular attendance of every member, they will look upon their own 
attendance at the Sodality meetings as something that is too important 
to be neglected. The chief reason for giving attention to the irregular 
attenders is that boys are instinctively gregarious, and if one boy is 
allowed to become careless, it will not be long until his companions 
follow his example. In this way, whole groups may fall away. The 
Director and leaders should take it as a principle that each member 
is as important as the group to which he belongs, and look upon their 
attempts to secure the attendance of careless members as one of their 
chief duties to the Sodality. 

These efforts, however, should be controlled by prudence. It is 
7 unwise, if it were not impossible, to make an all-out effort on a par- 
be litth ticular occasion to secure the attendance of every member. On certain 
ow wel.g occasions, extra pressure may be exercised to ensure a good attendance ; 
but ordinarily it is better to concentrate on a certain number of Guilds, 
say six Qr more according to the size of the Sodality. When the desired 
improvement has been obtained in these Guilds, the others can be taken 
in their turn. In this methodical campaign, the ordinary means of 
securing attendance should first be used. Only when these have failed, 
should the more exceptional means be invoked. As a rule, it will not 
be necessary for the Director to contact the irregular attenders personally. 
A general meeting of the leaders, or a private chat with a leader con- 
cerning his Guild with special reference to non-attenders, will be enough 
to give new impetus to his zeal. The leader will, then, commission 
one of the delinquent’s pals to persuade him to come along to the next 
meeting ; or the leader may take it upon himself to remind the boy 
| about his next meeting, or to find out from him why he has absented 

regug himself from previous meetings. It will be found that in most cases 
y this gentle persuasion will have the desired effect. 

In cases where the ordinary means fail, recourse can be had to extra- 
ordinary methods. Out of our own experience, we have devised four 
such methods : 

1) A circular letter to the individual: of these we have a series, 
each more insistent than the previous one. They are worded 
in a friendly and hopeful, rather than in a deprecatory tone. 
They are written in a very familiar manner, and in such a 
way as to give the impression that they were written specially 
for the particular boy. To safeguard this impression, similar 
letters are not written to two boys on the same road, or of 
the same group. 

2) A special visit by two leaders in the name of the Sodality 
Council or of the Spiritual Director as the case may seem to 
demand. 

3) A summons by the Director. On occasions, a whole Guild 
may be summoned, if the falling off in the Guild becomes 
marked. 

4) Visitation by the Spiritual Director. While it is to be recom- 
mended that the Director should visit the homes of his members 
occasionally, meet their parents, and familiarize himself with 

the family background, visitation for the express purpose of 
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soliciting attendance should not be resorted to, except y 
rarely. It is to be regarded as the last and most effectiye 
resource, and should not be made commonplace by excessive ge, 
If and when these methods seem to fail, we send a final note, offer; 
the member an opportunity to resign. If he informs us that he wishes 
to continue his membership, he is asked to sign a written statement 
to that effect, before he is allowed to attend another meeting. Befor 
signing the statement, he is given to understand that his position wil 
be reviewed by the Council after six months, and that if there is m 
notable improvement over that period, he will be expelled. We have 
never yet been forced to expel a member. 


V—THE SODALITY MEETING 


The Sodality Meeting is, of course, the pivot on which every other 
Sodality activity depends. Attendance at the meeting is the test of 
the Sodality’s vigour, and the gauge by which the interest and th 
loyalty of the individual member is measured. Since the well-being 
of the Sodality depends to such great extent upon it, the meeting should 
be arranged and planned with the greatest care ; and everything possible 
must be done to make the boys realise that it is too important to hk 
missed. 

Regularity in holding the meeting will go a long way towards stressing 
its importance. The omitting of the usual meeting, even occasionally, 
tends to lessen its value in the estimation of the boys. Not even the 
day or hour should be altered, except for a very serious reason. If 
this occurs rarely and the boys are informed of the change and of its 
necessity, their attitude will not be affected. For the same reason, 
it is important that the meeting should start punctually. The tendency 
to wait for the latecomers should be strongly resisted. Suiting the 
stragglers is not fair to those who have come in time ; and when a crowd 
of boys are kept waiting in a church, the inevitable result will not be 
edifying. 

This brings up the general problem of maintaining proper order in 
the church before and after the meeting. Some of the boys, particularly 
the younger ones, will arrive five or ten minutes before the time. While 
waiting for the meeting to begin, they will become fidgety, begin to 
talk and, after some time, forget where they are and begin to indulge 
in all sorts of pranks. The best way to avoid such a contingency is 
to forestall it. If the Director is already in the church when the boys 
begin to arrive, his presence will help to keep their exuberance in check. 
As the numbers increase, he should appoint some one to lead the boys 
in hymn-singing. This same device can be resorted to, if during the 
meeting there should happen to occur some unavoidable delay. 

The meeting should be of a regular length, and be carefully planned 
so as to make the most use of the fixed time. The prayers, proper to 
the particular Sodality, will naturally come first. The boys should 
have books or leaflets containing these prayers and suitable hymns; 
and they should be made to recite them aloud with the priest conduct- 
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ing the meeting. After the prayers, sick and deceased members should 
be named and some suitable prayers and ejaculations be recited for 
them. Next will come the announcements, which should be few and 
brief. It might be better, at this point, to have the boys sing a hymn. 
The variety helps to relieve the strain, and puts the boys in better frame. 
of mind for the ensuing lecture. 

The success of the meeting depends to a very large extent upon the 
lecture ; consequently, too much attention cannot be given to its pre- 
paration and delivery. While it should be interesting enough to hold 
the boys’ attention, it must always contain something that is solid 
and worth-while. Despite the fairly common opinion to the contrary, 
anything is not good enough for boys. Boys like to be taken seriously. 
A preacher, who sets out to entertain and amuse them, will succeed 
in holding their attention ; but he will create a bad impression. Much 
more than is usually believed, young people feel the need of solid in- 
struction and practical guidance. They have their troubles and pro- 
blems ; and they look to the pulpit for instruction and guidance. When 
they do not get it, and when their problems are ignored or made light 
of, they are genuinely disappointed. The question of the subject- 
matter and preparation of lectures for boys is too large to permit 
adequate treatment of it here ; but it is a matter of vital importance 
for the Director of a Boys’ Sodality. He must regard the preparation 
of his lectures as his big contribution to the well-being of the Sodality. 
His knowledge of the boys and their needs will always suggest suitable 
subject-matter. Instruction is mostly called for; but to give point 
and weight to his instructions and exhortations, he must always keep 
before the boys the personal attraction of Christ, their Leader. 

The interval between the lecture and Benediction calls for another 
hymn ; and, of course, the boys themselves should sing the Benediction 
Service. Many of them will already know the words and music, but 
use can be made of the time before the meeting to teach the boys the 
words of the Benediction hymns, their pronunciation and their meaning. 
The whole meeting need not last more than three-quarters of an hour. 
Making allowance for the time occupied by the prayers, announcements 
and Benediction, this will give from fifteen to twenty minutes for the 
lecture. 

The vitality and effectiveness of the Sodality meeting will depend 
almost altogether on the Spiritual Director; not only on the manner 
in which he conducts the meeting and the qualities of his lecture, but 
also upon the interest he takes in the boys, both before and after the 
meeting. Unless he be prevented by some insuperable difficulty, he 
should always be present. Even if he arranges for another to conduct 
the meeting and give the lecture, he should be there and make his 
presence conspicuous. Standing at the church door to greet the boys 
as they arrive and as they leave, nodding to them as they pass and 
chatting with as many as possible, especially with those who need par- 
ticular attention,—these little things make a deep impression on the 
lads, and are well worth the trouble. No matter how many boys may 
have been present, each will think that his presence was noted and 
appreciated. Very often, the thought that the Director will note his 
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absence may make a boy decide to forego some very enticing counter. 
attraction rather than miss his meeting. The interest, which he gives 
to the Sodality meeting, is the Director’s contribution to the success 
of the Sodality. It sets the standard for his leaders, and will gen 

be reflected in their work and attitude. Moreover, it provides him 
with the opportunity of directing the love and loyalty of the boys to 
Christ, their Leader, for Whom he is deputising. If he can bring them 
to realise that the Sodality meeting is a meeting with Christ, he has 
founded the Sodality on a rock that will not fail. 


VI—POSSIBLE DEVELOPMENTS 


It can be taken for granted that no successful Boys’ Sodality will 
remain merely a “ sodality.” If the Director and leaders are inter. 
ested in the whole boy, in his spiritual advancement and everything 
that has a bearing on his spiritual life, the Sodality will, in time, become 
the centre and the frame-work of a number of ancillary activities which 
will give it the tone and the spirit of a ‘‘ movement.” This is all to 
the good. Boys may come to regard their Sodality as having a claim 
on their time and loyalty at certain periods ; but if they can be brought 
to look upon themselves as members of a ‘‘ movement,” their interest 
and loyalty will be intensified and will influence their whole life. 

The aims and rules of the ordinary Sodality cater at most for the 
average. But what of those above average? Is the Sodality to make 
them no return for their membership? And what of the average and 
the under-average, who after a period in the Sodality are spiritually 
renewed and begin to aspire to higher things? Is the Sodality to bring 
them so far and no further? In dealing with adults, the Sodality can 
be made a starting-ground and the Spiritual Director can point the 
way, suggesting a rule of life which each of the members can adapt 
to his own circumstances. But with boys, there is need for greater 
organization in spiritual matters. They want special direction and 
leadership. A Boys’ Sodality should, therefore, provide its members 
with this direction and give them full scope for definite and unlimited 
spiritual advancement. Boys possess a surprisingly large measure 
of idealism and generosity. If given a lead and their spiritual aspira- 
tions are firmly grounded on the conviction of faith, their idealism 
will carry them to great heights. A Boys’ Sodality, then, should aim 
at high ideals, and its rules should be such as will help to bring about 
the realisation of these ideals. 

Again, everything in a boy’s life has a bearing on his spiritual well- 
being. The conditions under which he works, his home environment, 
his places and manner of recreation,—all these things go to create an 
atmosphere which can be very beneficial or very detrimental to his 
spiritual life. No Director of a Boys’ Sodality can stand by, and see 
his boys being victimised by circumstances without wanting to do some- 
thing to alter these circumstances. His apostolic zeal and his genuine 
concern for his boys’ spiritual welfare will force him to set on foot 
activities that will counteract the demoralizing influences to which 
the boys are exposed. 
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What shape these developments and activities may eventually take, 
cannot be decided at once. The Director may visualize them in broad 
outline ; but the precise form which they take will be dictated by cir- 
cumstances. It is only in the process of growth that the particular 
needs will become manifest, and these needs will vary according to 
location, social circumstances, etc. Consequently, the rules and con- 
stitutions of a Boys’ Sodality, while allowing ample scope for internal 
and external development, should be capable of adjustment to meet 
the spiritual needs of the boys, according as they make themselves 
felt. Those developments, which have a direct bearing on the spiritual 
education and up-lift of the members, should get first consideration ; 
but in certain circumstances it may be found that something has to 
be done at the very outset to improve the conditions in which the boys 
live and work and recreate, before any improvement in their spiritual 
lives can be expected. One development will bring to light other needs, 
and these needs will in turn suggest further developments ; but all the 
time the spiritual welfare of the boys should be kept well to the fore- 
front. The propensity to set on foot recreational activities to attract 
boys to the Sodality must be resisted, as this will have the effect of 
inducing the boys to regard their membership as nothing more than 
a formality which provides them with free admission to a sports club. 

To give an idea of possible developments, I give here an outline of 
those which came about in our Sodality. To begin with, the Sodality 
was formed as a juvenile branch of the Confraternity of the Sacred 
Passion. Very soon, it became apparent that the Passion appealed 
very strongly to the boys’ attraction towards the heroic, while the 
sufferings of their Saviour stirred their very deep powers of sympathy. 
With the Passion as our theme, we tried to impress upon them the idea 
and conviction that, as members of the Sodality, they should be active 
co-operators with Christ Crucified in His redeeming work. To emphasise 
this idea of active co-operation, which we discerned would be the main- 
spring of future developments, we adopted a secondary title,—to which 
indeed purists can object, but which served our purpose—‘‘ Crusade 
Of The Cross.”” Each boy, by being an active participator with Christ 
in His Passion, would become a Crusader. To give concrete expression 
to this ideal, we had a badge struck. This badge has as centrepiece 
across, which at once forms a shield and a sword, reminding its wearer 
that the Cross is ever to be a shield on his heart and a sword in his hand, 
with which he is to strive to bring about the realisation of the Crusade 
motto and watchword: ‘“‘ The World for Christ.” The boys were in- 
structed to look upon Christ as their Commander and His Blessed Mother 
as their Queen, and every effort was made to cultivate a personal devo- 
tion to their Commander and Queen. As a means of cultivating and 
consolidating this devotion, they were given what we called a Spiritual 
Armoury, which consisted of (a) a Crusade Prayer to be said morning 
and night, and (6) a Crusade Act of self-sacrifice to be performed at 
least once a day. This idea of “‘ doing something for Christ’ made 
a great appeal to them; and soon they wanted to do more. This led 
to the formation of what we called First and Second-line Crusade 
membership. The Second-line Crusader undertakes to go to Mass 
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on one week-day of each week. Before being admitted to this second 
degree of membership, he must serve a probation period of three months, 
In some of the Guilds, these Second-line Crusaders were formed into 
groups of six, each one of whom undertook to represent the group at 
Mass in his turn. If he is prevented by illness or some other cause 
from doing so, he informs the group-leader who appoints a substitute 
to take his place. In some of the Guilds, there are three or four such 
groups. A First-line Crusader undertakes to go to daily Mass. He 
must first have served as a Second-line Crusader and in addition a further 
probation period of three months, before he is formally enrolled as 
a First-line Crusader. Although no pressure is brought to bear upon 
them, their leaders are expected to see that the members of their groups 
are faithful to their undertakings. 

Meantime, other needs had made themselves felt. The boys of the 
district had been almost completely neglected as regards recreational 
facilities and opportunities for organised sport, with the inevitable 
result that many of them spent their leisure time in surroundings that 
were dangerous. To meet this need a Boys’ Club, a Social Club and 
a Sports Club were formed. These, of course, catered for a mere fraction 
of the boys. To cope with the rest, leaders were directed to consider 
themselves as club-leaders for their Guilds, and to organize ‘‘ hikes,” 
excursions, etc., for their members. The Crusade Council did iis part 
by organizing concerts, film shows, talent contests, and football leagues. 
These last proved very successful. Besides keeping the boys occupied 
and providing them with material for healthy thought and conversa- 
tion, they helped to develop a Guild-spirit, and gave the leaders an 
opportunity of picking out as future leaders those boys who had the 
natural qualities for leadership. 

Another activity, which grew out of a definite need and was found 
to have far-reaching spiritual effects, was the establishment of “ The 
Crusade Wardrobe.’’ Numbers of our members were extremely poor, 
and were unable to attend their meetings, or even Sunday Mass, for 
want of proper clothing. Crusaders, who had clothing and footwear 
in good condition and for which the family had no further use, were 
invited to donate them to the ‘‘ Crusade Wardrobe,” from which they 
were distributed by the Spiritual Director to their needy comrades. 

We were not long in existence before discovering that each year 
hundreds of our members left school to join the ranks of the unemployed, 
or to take up “ blind-alley jobs.’’ This situation suggested the estab- 
lishment of ‘‘ the Crusade Labour Centre,” which in time proved success- 
ful beyond our most sanguine expectations. By advertising, circular- 
izing city firms, aided by the services of a part-time agent, we have at- 
tained to the happy position of being able to secure worth-while positions 
for most of our boys, according as they leave school. Besides finding 
employment for the boys, the Labour Centre also interests itself in 
fixing up difficulties that may arise in their employment, and in secur- 
ing a general amelioration of working conditions for boy-workers. Before 
our Labour Centre had begun to function successfully, many of our 
members were forced to emigrate in search of employment ; and still 
a number of them, moved by a spirit of adventure, go to join the army 
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of emigrants. It was decided to keep in touch with these exiles, when- 
ever possible. We wrote to them frequently, gave them letters of 
introduction to the local clergy, and whenever we thought it wise, 
suggested that they offer their services to Catholic Action movements 
abroad. The outcome of this venture was most consoling. Most of 
the boys kept in constant touch with us; and in course of time, we 
formed them into a Guild of their own under the patronage of “‘ Our 
Lady, Queen of Ireland,” so that they still belong, in the full sense of 
the word, to our Crusade. They are still pledged to keep the Crusade 
rules—daily prayer and self-sacrifice, monthly Confession and Com- 
munion, and on the nights of our meetings, they join with us in the 
recitation of the prescribed prayers, if possible in a church. Now, 
when a Crusader is going away, we try to put him in touch with other 
Crusaders who may happen to be working in the same city or locality. 
If he is a boy who needs particular care, we notify one of our best members 
in the vicinity to look him up and keep an eye on him. The results 
of this overseas campaign have been most gratifying, and lead us to 
expect further developments in that field. 

The time came when we could impress upon the boys that they were 
members of a movement, and, as such, were expected to conform to 
higher standards of conduct and to show a greater sense of their duties 
as citizens. To give effect to these principles, a ‘‘ Crusade Court” 
was set up, which has operated most successfully in maintaining dis- 
cipline in Crusade activities, and helps to maintain the respect of the 
boys for the movement to which they belong. 

From the outset, however, we were forced to recognise that the great 
need of the boys was solid and practical instruction in Christian Doctrine, 
and that this need could not be catered for by occasional instructions 
at our meetings, or by periodic talks to the Guilds. It was the desire 
to meet this crying need that first led us to experiment with week-end 
retreats. The experiment proved so successful that week-end retreats 
have now become a regular feature of our activities. Each week-end, 
the members of a Guild are invited to make a retreat in our club premises. 
Except for the invitation, nothing else is done to force, or even induce 
the boys to come ; and yet, the invitation secures an almost complete 
attendance of the Guild. The retreats begin on Saturday evening, 
and close with Mass and Communion on Monday morning. During 
this time, the Spiritual Director gives four lectures and an illustrated 
instruction on the Mass and the Sacraments ; and there are three short 
talks by leaders. These talks by the leaders, in addition to their novel 
appeal, provide them with scope for the exercise of their apostolic zeal 
and gives them facility in explaining points of Catholic doctrine. As 
yet, we have no properly equipped retreat-house, and have to let the 
boys home to sleep, and also for their dinner on Sunday. Nevertheless, 
the effects of these week-end retreats have been very satisfying ; and 
we have reason to consider the work as the most worth-while activity 
that has sprung up out of our Sodality. 

Not only the boys, but the leaders benefited from these retreats to 
the extent that they also were made to realise their need of a more 
thorough knowledge of Catholic doctrine and the Catholic approach 
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to social problems. To meet this need, we started a ‘ Leaders’ Library ” 
and ‘‘ Study Groups.” The Study Groups were an immediate success 
and give great promise. At present, we have two Groups operating, 
The Study Programme which we adopted, while evidently much apprec- 
iated by the boys, seems to be very fruitful. Our text-books are the 
Gospels and a handbook of Gospel Study. We take the Person of Christ 
our Leader as our subject, and follow His life more or less chronolog- 
ically, placing particular emphasis on the preparation, foundation and 
development of the Kingdom. This we regard as ideally suited to 
leaders whose life’s purpose is the extension of Christ’s Kingdom. As 
they occur, we discuss His teaching on moral and social questions with 
particular application to the problems of to-day. Following this system, 
we feel that we are not just touching the fringe of Catholic doctrine, 
but going to its very source, and turning the study of Catholic sociology 
into a prayerful experience with obvious sanctifying effects. It is our 
hope, when the leaders are sufficiently trained, to extend these Study 
Groups to our clubs and throughout the Guilds. 

Our most recent undertaking has been the publication of a Crusade 
paper, which we call The Crusader. \ts purpose is thus expressed in 
the editorial of the first issue: ‘‘ We find that our paper is a need in 
order to keep all Crusade departments well informed of, and in touch 
with, one another. By becoming aware of the ideals and achievements 
of one another, we feel that all departments are bettered and spurred 
on to greater effort towards the realisation of our Crusade motto: ‘ The 
World for Christ.’ ” 

These are, in summary, some of the activities that have sprung up 
in and about our Sodality. May we hope that the account of them 
will make others aware of the possibilities of similar and indeed better 
activities in other Sodalities. 

PauL Mary, C.P. 





THE 
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THE Book OF PSALMS TRANSLATED FROM A CRITICALLY REVISED 
HEBREW TEXT WITH A COMMENTARY. By E. J. Kissane. Vol. 
1 (Psalms 1-72), Dublin, Browne and Nolan Limited, 1953, in 8°, 
i-xlv, 319 pp., 30/-. 


Based on the lectures given to the author’s classes in Maynooth over 
a long period, this new commentary is chiefly intended “ to meet the 
needs of students of theology, for whom the study of the Old Testa- 
ment forms only a small part of a crowded curriculum”’ (p. v). It is 
an important work on psalms 1-72, the first to be published on a grand 
scale in English by a Catholic scholar since Hermann Gunkel and Sig- 
ismund Mowinckel began to exercise their stimulating influence on the 
study of the Psalter. 

In his Introduction (ix-xlii) Monsignor Kissane, without mentioning 
names, frequently states his point of view with regard to modern 
trends of exegesis when discussing the following general problems: I. 
General character, number and division of the psalms. Of the 150 songs 
found in the Psalter some were composed expressly for the service 
of the Temple ; many of them, however, were originally of a purely 
private character but were taken over by the community as suitable 
for use in the cult. The five books, into which the Psalter is now div- 
ided, are derived ultimately from three earlier collections: the Yah- 
wistic Psalter (3-41), formed probably during the period of the kings 
(before 586 B.C.), the Elohistic Psalter (42-83, 84-89), the later Yahwistic 
collection (90-150), post-exilic in origin (after 536 B.C.) but containing 
some psalms of an earlier date (pp. ix-xi), II. Content of the Psalms. 
Of the heads under which the psalms can be conveniently arranged 
with a view to fixing principles of interpretation applicable to different 
psalms dealing with the same theme, Monsignor Kissane singles out the 
following for special mention: prayer for deliverance from trouble (pp. 
xii-xiii), prayer for deliverance from enemies (pp. xiv-xv), psalms of con- 
fidence (p. xv), psalms of thanksgiving (pp. xv-xvi), didactic psalms 
(pp. xvi-xix), prophetical psalms, especially the Messianic psalms which 
can be divided into two classes: those dealing with the prophecy of 
Nathan (pp. xix-xxi), and those based on the future glory of Sion as 
foretold by the prophets, by Isaiah in particular (p. xxi) ; then there 
are passages applied to Christ by the New Testament which are Messianic 
in the typical sense (p. xxii). There is not a shred of evidence that the 
Israelites celebrated an annual festival in imitation of the Babylonian 
New-year festival (p. xxi), an hypothesis used by some expositors to 
explain the imagery of some of the first class of Messianic psalms. III. 
Titles of the psalms. Persuaded that this matter is not of practical im- 
portance, Monsignor Kissane here contents himself ‘‘ with what seems 
a plausible explanation in each case, without in any way suggesting 
that there may not be other theories equally well supported” (pp. 
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xxii-xxvii). IV. Authorship of the psalms. Many commentators have 
tried to fix the date of composition of individual psalms by examining 
the internal evidence, namely, allusions to contemporary events, par- 
ticularities of vocabulary and style, and the evolution of doctrine, 
However, owing to the vagueness of the available data, it is not 

to reach hard and fast conclusions ; an exception is made in favour of 
the language criterion, which “if supported by other data, is usually 
to be relied on” (pp. xxvii-xxviii). With regard to the Davidic origin 
of the psalms, the witness of tradition contained in the titles (pp. xxiii- 
xxiv), when it is uniform, may be safely accepted (pp. Xxix-xxx), 
V. The text and Versions. Since the present Hebrew text is manifestly 
corrupt in several places, it must necessarily be corrected. The Versions, 
especially the Septuagint, frequently help one to recover the underlying 
Hebrew original. But sometimes they are of no assistance at all; in 
order to attach a satisfactory meaning to the text one must then recur 
to conjectural criticism. Since recent research has added many new 
words to Hebrew, some critics hesitate to emend words in the text, when 
these chance to belong to the new words whose meaning has been deter- 
mined by usage in the kindred languages . Ps. 68: 5 is a case in point: 
Ugaritic shows that the expression ‘arabét may mean “ clouds’’ as well 
as ‘‘ deserts ’’ ; that being so, the expression ‘‘ who rides upon the clouds” 
(‘avabét) can be suitably applied to God, without there being any need 
of emending the present text (pp. xxxii-xxxv). VI. Metrical structure 
of the psalms. To enable readers to grasp the essentials of Hebrew 
metrical structure, broad general principles are stated concerning the 
verse (pp. XXXV-Xxxvi), various metrical forms (pp. XXXvi-xxxix), strophes 
(pp. xxxix-xl), which can be divided into strophes of equal length (pp. 
xl-xli), equal strophes with an introductory strophe (p. xli), equal strophes 
with introduction and conclusion (p. xli), alternate strophes of equal length 
(pp. xli-xlii). ‘‘ Making due allowance for later corruptions of the text, 
every poem in the Psalter can be assigned to one of these categories, 
with the exception of psalm 107.” Even the irregularities of this psalm 
can be explained away (p. xlii).. On pp. xliii-xliv there is a select bibliog- 
raphy ; the omission of Mowinckel’s works and of Podechard’s out- 
standing commentary causes no small surprise. 


Retaining the method used in his commentaries on Job and on Isaiah, 
Monsignor Kissane treats each psalm as follows: he invariably discusses 
its subject and structure and gives a summary ; when the need arises, 
he adds remarks on its Messianic character, unity and date; he then 
gives a translation (which is printed in large characters) to which brief 
critical notes are appended ; this translation is based on a reconstructed 
text which aims at getting back “‘ to the Hebrew text as it left the hand 
of the original writer’ (p. v). He then gives the commentary properly 
speaking, his aim here being to interpret his reconstructed text “‘ in the 
light of the religious background of Israel as revealed in the Psalter and 
in the Old Testament as a whole”’ (p. v). 

Monsignor Kissane’s remarks on the subject and structure of the in- 
dividual psalms are enlightening . As regards the subject he states the 
general principle that ‘‘it is of vital importance , . . to obtain a clear 
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idea of the subject of the poem and of the development of the poet’s 
thought, for this is often the only clue to the recovery of the original 
reading ’’(p. xxxiii). Those who are acquainted with Monsignor Kis- 
sane’s exegetical works will not be surprised to find that he attaches great 
importance to metrical structure. In his commentaries on Job and Isaiah 
his views on strophic structure constituted the feature of his contribution 
to exegesis which was really new. And he used them to defend the 
sections of these books whose authenticity had been impugned by 
critical scholars. Considerations dealing with strophic arrangement 
guide Monsignor Kissane in fixing what he deems to be the original 
text of the psalms. Cases in point are : psalms 4 (p. 13), 5 (p. 17), 6 
(p. 21), 7 (p. 25), 14 (p. 54), 32 (p. 139), 35 (p. 151), 37 (p. 162), 39 (p. 172), 
40 (pp.175, 178), 49 (pp. 212, 216), 50 (pp. 219, 223), 55 (p. 236), 59 
(p. 253), 71 (pp. 308, 311). 

The translation is arranged according to strophes; brief headings 
are inserted which help readers to grasp quickly the gist of each strophe. 
In the preface Monsignor Kissane anticipates that some may find his 
translation too literal. ‘‘ But it is not intended to be read independ- 
ently. It reproduces as closely as possible the sense of the Hebrew, so 
as to serve as the basis for the commentary ”’ (p. vi). In the opinion 
of the reviewer the translation is faithful; and it reads easily and 
vividly. 

In textual criticism Monsignor Kissane is restrained and prudent. 
He makes full use of the evidence of the Versions and, when their help 
is unavailing, he is not shy to suggest conjectural readings. Some of 
the latter are found in Kittel-Kahle. But, as far as the reviewer 
can judge, not a few are to be ascribed to Monsignor Kissane’s own 
skill and flair. Of these the following are not the least interesting ; 
psalms 18: 12c ((‘erf% (p. 80) ), 22: 18a (kal (p. 101) ), 27: 8 (hagshib- 
tiniy (p. 120) ), 30: 7 (li( y) hadar v* ‘oz (p. 131) ), 32: 6c (barag (p. 141) 
32: 8b (‘ammi (y) (p. 142) ), 35: Lic (Atkkiini (p. 156) ), 36: 3 (Rt hirhig 
’el (p. 160) ), 41 : 4 (haphak l* mahél (p. 183) ), 42 : 5 (sod ’ahim (p. 189 ) ), 
49: 14b (b‘koham (p. 217) ), 49: 15c (b'saram lirqab y*stram lblét 
(p. 217) ), 55 : 20c (‘awen (p. 242) ), 59: 8 (hemah (p. 256) ), 65 : 4a (kibdé 
(y) (p. 277) ), 72: 15 (v* hayyéhem (p. 318), 72 : 16 (k* mé tamar (p. 319) ), 
etc. This list is not exhaustive, nor does it purpose to point out only 
such emendations as are most worthy of consideration. Nor can every- 
body be expected to regard all those included above as necessary. The 
conjectures suggested apropos of psalms 18: 12c and 22: 18a are very 
striking. But, then, nowhere is the saying ‘‘ tot capita quot sententiae ”’ 
more relevant than in the domain of conjectural criticism. The re- 
viewer notes in passing that the translation offered of Ps. 16: 3c does 
not correspond to the critical note found on p. 63. 

Quite impressive, too, is the number of instances in which Monsignor 
Kissane’s translation differs from the new Latin Psalter: psalms 1: i, 3 
(tenses (p. 2)), 7: lla (“‘ a shield that avails’’ (p. 30)), 15: 2 (“‘ according 
to his heart’’ (p. 60)), 16: 3 (“ and accursed are all that delight in them” 
(p. 62)). 17: 4 (“when men departed from the words of Thy lips I kept 
the way of the commandment’’ (p. 69)), 17: 11 (“ they have advanced, and 
now surround me, they set their eyes for my fall to the ground”’ (p. 70)), 
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17 : 13c (“ save my soul from the wicked that reviles Thee’’ (p. 70) ), 17: 15b 
(‘‘ I shall be satisfied when Thou awakest”’ (p. 71), 18: 7 (tenses (p. 79), 
18 : 12c (“ dark waters shall the clouds pour out’’ (p. 79)). Other similar 
instances are: psalms 22: 30c-31 (p. 102), 27: 8 (p. 120), 30: 7 
131), 30: 11 (p. 132), 32:6 (p. 141), 32: 8 (p. 142), 36: 3 (p. 160), 
40: 9 (p. 179), 41: 4 (p. 183), 41: 7b (p. 183), 42: 5c (p. i 42: 9 
(p. 190), 44: 5 (p. 194), 45: 4b (p. 199), 45: 14 (p. 201), : [10) 
9 (p. 216), 49: 14b, 15 (p. 217), 50: la (p. 221), 50: 6 . 228, 
50: 18a, 2la, 2lc (p. 223), 54: 7a (p. 235), 55: 15b (p. 241), 
(p. 242), 56: 4a (p. 244), 56: 9a (p. 245), 58: 2b (p. 201), “3 7 
(p. 256), 64: 6a (p. 273), 65:4 (p. 277), 65: 5, 9 (p. 278), 66: IIb 
(p. 283), 68 : 21b-24b (p. 296), 68: 27a, 30 (p. 297), 71: 9 ( = 311), 
71: 18c (p. 312). These divergences bear witness to the great freedom 
that characterizes Monsignor Kissane’s treatment of critical problems, 
Highly significant is Monsignor Kissane’s explanation of the Mes- 
sianic character of the psalms. Particularly with regard to psalms 2 
and 16, he distinguishes between the meaning which the words used 
had for the psalmists and the fuller meaning which they have in the 
light of the New Testament. Ps. 2 is directly Messianic. Its connection 
with 2 S 7: 8ff —- to say nothing about the witness of Jewish and 
Christian traditions — rules out any other interpretation. However 
since the psalmist was probably unaware of the full implications of his 
own utterances (p. 5), the expression “ son”’ —— in v. 7a had for 
him the same meaning that it has in 2 S. 7: it denotes the king 
chosen by Yahweh to rule all nations to whom poo protection has 
been promised as His representative (p. 9). That this expression 
really meant Son of God in the true sense is a nuance or fuller meani 
which the fulfilment of the prophecy brought to light. The whole of 
Ps. 16 is capable of being interpreted in some sense of David ; yet it is 
only in the person of Christ that it receives its full interpretation (p. 62). 
In their literal sense vv. 10-11 of this psalm merely allude to deliverance 
from a premature death (p. 65). According to Monsignor Kissane 
psalms 22, 45, 69 and 72 are Messianic in the typical sense. In their 
literal sense psalms 45 and 72 deal with some historical king (pp. 197, 
315), whose future career the last mentioned psalm describes in 
terms of the ideal king spoken of by the prophet Nathan (2 S. 7). Ps. 
72 is Messianic in the typical sense, because it is in the Messiah alone 
that the promise made through Nathan would be verified completely 
(p. 315). Monsignor Kissane does not say how precisely the typical 
sense of Ps. 45 is realized in the Messiah . Psalms 22 and 69 are Messianic 
in the typical sense.because the righteous sufferer described by them is 
a type of Christ suffering at the hands of the Jews (p. 300). Arguing 
his case for Ps. 22, Monsignor Kissane concludes as follows : ‘‘ For, mak- 
ing due allowance for poetic hyperbole, there is nothing in the description 
of the psalmist’s sufferings which cannot be paralleled in other psalms 
and in the Book of Job. It is also to be noted that the conversion of 
the nations is not set down as the consequence of the sufferings of the 
psalmist, but rather of the manifestation of God’s justice in the deliv- 
erance of the sufferer and his restoration to happiness”’ (p. 95). The 
reviewer does not fully agree with all of these affirmations. The phrase- 
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ology of Ps. 2: 7 is altogether unique in the whole of the Old Testament 
and alludes to a physical, not a metaphorical, generation ; accordingly, 
the psalmist had some presentiment or other of the divinity of the Mes- 
siah. Ps. 16: 10ff conveys the impression that the psalmist hoped 
for a life of union with God which death could neither diminish nor des- 
troy. The “ path of life’’ to which he aspired was surely something 
more than a long earthly existence as opposed to a premature death. 
With regard to Ps. 22, the last remark of Monsignor Kissane’s quoted 
above is certainly to the point. Yet, other traits with which the sufferer 
is portrayed incline the reviewer to think that the psalm is Messianic 
in the literal sense. Though it is true that he is not represented as suf- 
ering in expiation for the sins of others, he is patently a unique per- 
sonage in that he neither protests his innocence nor avows his guilt, 
nor shows the slightest sign of vindictiveness — traits which one cer- 
tainly finds in other prayers of this kind. He is patient beyond the 
limits of human endurance to the extent, indeed, that the example given 
by him deserves to be linked up directly with the ideal of the suffering 
Messiah. In this psalm, however, the Messiah is depicted with traits 
reminiscent of Hebrew Antiquity. Moreover, the likelihood that the 

is Messianic in the literal sense becomes all the greater if the read- 
ing ka’r (or ka’ar@), backed by one Hebrew manuscript and the Ver- 
sions, be preferred to Monsignor Kissane’s own conjectural emendation 
inv. 18. On p. 65 it is implied that Ps. 16 is Messianic in the typical 
sense. That being so, how precisely does Monsignor Kissane disting- 
uish the typical sense from the “full interpretation of a prophetic 
text?’’ Does he mean by the latter something that resembles the 
“total sense’’ expounded and ably defended by Professor Coppens 
of Louvain ? 

In this volume Monsignor Kissane omits a detailed discussion of the 
date of the psalms, save in a few instances, since suitable data are not 
available. He sees no reason for departing from the tradition which 
assigns to David : psalms 2 (p. 6), 3 (p. 10), 18 (p. 73), 54 (p. 233), 60(p. 
258), 61 (p. 261). He hesitates about the Davidic origin of Ps. 69 (p. 
300), but is of the opinion that psalms 5 (p. 17), 14 (p. 55), 36 (p. 158), 
51 (p. 233), 55 (p. 237), 71 (p. 309) are not of Davidic origin. Ps. 42- 
43 is pre-Maccabean, but was composed during a period when Israel 
was under alien rule (p. 185). Ps. 44 was written sometime towards 
the end of the Exile (p. 192). Ps. 45 may be assigned to Solomon’s 
time (p. 197). Ps. 46 was composed during the Assyrian invasion in 
Isaiah’s time (p. 202). Ps. 66 comes from the period after the Exile 
(p. 280). Ps. 68 was composed towards the end of the Exile or shortly 
afterwards (p. 288). Ps. 72 is of uncertain date (p. 314). 

Monsignor Kissane’s exegetical notes practically form a continuous 
commentary. His references to parallel texts are abundant, the allus- 
ions to Job and Isaiah being particularly apposite. References to the 
literature of the Ancient East are few in this volume ; the documents 
of Ras Shamra are quoted apropos of Ps. 68, 5 (p. 293), but not apropos 
of Ps. 48, 3. The reviewer notes that psalms 16 (p. 65), 17 (p. 71), 22 
p 102) and 49 (p. 217) are thought not to contain any allusion to the 

ture life, 
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This new commentary on the psalms is influenced by Gunkel and 
Mowinckel to a far less extent than recent works of Catholic scholars 
such as F. Nétscher, E. Podechard, J. Steinmann and R. Tournay, 
The author’s approach to the individual psalms still seems to be “ atom. 
istic’ but his explanations are of unquestionable service for their de. 
tailed study. The reviewer personally prefers an exegesis that would 
determine as fully as possible the Sitz 1m Leben of each poem. Mon- 
signor Kissane’s work, however, has permanent qualities which re. 
commend it to all readers, namely, the conscientiousness with which he 
studies the text and the pains he takes to acquaint his readers with the 
genuine meaning of the psalms. He is to be heartily congratulated 
on the massive solidity of his work, which is a first-class contribution to 
biblical studies. It is surely not ungracious to voice the hope that 
his second volume on the psalms will be published as soon as possible, 


ALEXANDER KERRIGAN, O.F.M, 


THE CHRISTIAN DILEMMA. CATHOLIC CHURCH: REFORMATION. By 
W. H. Van de Pol, D.D. Authorized translation by G. Van 
Hall, Ph. D. London, J. M. Dent & Sons. 21/- 


The author of this work, at present a professor in Nijmegen Univer. 
sity, has been for many years closely associated with the Ecumenical 
Movement. While a member of the Dutch Reformed Church he at- 
tended many of the international congresses and exchanged views 
with most of the leading participants. On becoming a Catholic he con- 
tinued his interest and intensified his studies. Now that he is in a pos 
ition to review the world religious situation as a whole and see the prob- 
lem of reunion from both sides, he is still of the opinion that there is a 
future for the Ecumenical Movement, but only in so far as the real 
issues are grasped and the essential problem resolutely faced. He is 
convinced—and it is the main thesis of his book—that every solution 
of the problem is only apparent and premature so long as the real fun- 
damental question remains undecided, namely, the dilemma, either 
Catholic Church or Reformation. He has written a book of unusual 
interest and value because it is so unmistakably the result, not so much 
of study as of experience, the fruit of many years of intimate, living ac- 
quaintance with the problems created by the present disunion among 
the Christian churches. 

While the challenge of atheism in the world of today means that 
the religious situation is no longer dominated by the mutual opposition 
between Catholics and Protestants, it would be foolish to overlook the 
differences that do exist, or to deny that they have to do with the very 
fundamentals of faith and religious life. Of the early chapters of the 
book one is devoted to an understanding and sympathetic exposition 
of some of the main differences regarding the faith ; and another to the 
psychological obstacles to mutual understanding. The author points 
out that the opposition between Catholics and Protestants should not 
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be ascribed to divergences in exegesis and theology alone, but rather to 
a different view-point and consequently to a different attitude towards 
existing revealed reality. The road to reunion is surely not to be 
sought in the resolution of individual points of difference. What 
really divides them is rather a radically different outlook on revelation 
asa whole. The real obstacle to reunion is due to the fact that there 
is no agreement between Christians concerning the Person and work of 
Christ, the nature of the Church and the reason for its existence, or the 
purpose and content of the Sacred Scriptures. 

It is a commonplace that Catholics and Protestants very often have 
little knowledge of each other and understand one another’s outlook 
and general position only with difficulty. This mutual misunderstand- 
ing is not easy to explain in every case. Ignorance and prejudice will 
not always account for it, as we find it sometimes manifested by those 
who have made a serious study of the opposite position. It is only too 
true that views on particular points can be coloured by a fundamental 
difference in outlook and approach. As an example we might mention 
the author’s interesting exposition of the Protestant doctrine of just- 
ification by faith alone. He shows that this central Protestant doctrine 
is generally misunderstood by Catholics, even by their theologians, and 
that in the general context of Protestanism it means something rather 
different to what Catholics as a rule take it to mean. The difficulty 
of mutual understanding which arises from a fundamental difference 
in outlook is well illustrated by the author when he tries to explain the 
different attitudes of the Catholic and the Protestant towards Mariology. 
“The Christian of the Reformation considers the doctrine concerning 
the Blessed Virgin and the saints to be more or less a loose appendage 
to Catholic teaching, as trimmings or frills. A good deal of agreement 
he thinks, might be reached on the fundamental doctrines, but there 
are accidental doctrines to which the Catholic clings tenaciously from 
force of habit, but which must nevertheless be rejected as unscriptural. 
The Catholic cannot understand this way of thinking, for to him it is 
not a question of scriptural texts, but of reality. He cannot see how 
a Christian can believe in the Incarnation without being conscious of 
the deep, tender, and inscrutable mystery of the Blessed Virgin of which, 
from the first century onwards, the Church has sung the praises.” 

Non-Catholic Christians are sometimes scandalized by the policy of 
aloofness which the Catholic Church has adopted towards the World 
Council of Churches. They are inclined to take it that the Catholic Church 
is not interested in reunion and some do not scruple to attribute her non 
possumus attitude to inferior motives. In this failure to appreciate the 
Catholic point of view we have a further indication of the difficulty of 
attaining to that mutual understanding which must be the starting 
point for any movement towards reunion. The Catholic Church is not, 
and never has been, indifferent to the question of reunion. She has a 
different understanding of the issues involved. She can take no part 
in activities which imply denials and assertions incompatible with the 
Catholic faith. It may be true that the ordinary Catholic knows little 
about the Ecumenical Movement and displays comparatively little in- 
terest in it. His zeal for the Kingdom of God more usually finds an 
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outlet in helping the missions to the pagan lands and very often it does 
not occur to him that the one is as much an apostolic enterprise as the 
other. 

Dr. Van De Pol’s book puts before the Catholic reader a picture of 
the religious situation in the Christian Churches at the present day 
which is calculated to awaken his interest and provoke his serious thought, 
It will make him realize that the disunion of Christendom constitutes q 
serious problem which is the concern of every Catholic. It will provide 
him with first-hand information on what has been done and is being done 
to further the cause of reunion. It will give him a clear understandi 
of the difficulties involved and a fair idea of the prospects of ultimate 
success. It will help him to see that despite their differences, and no 
attempt is made to conceal that they are serious, the members of the 
different Churches are in a true sense all Christians and genuinely share 
in the Christian heritage. It will assure him that there is an abundance 
of good-will and a widespread desire for a united Christendom. Whether 
or not he agrees with the author’s analysis at all points or shares in his 
optimism he will undoubtedly find a study of Dr. Van De Pol’s book 
a rewarding experience. 


GERARD MITCHELL 


THE EUCHARISTIC TEACHING OF RATRAMN OF CORBIE. 


By John F. Fahey. Saint Mary of the Lake Seminary, Mundelin, U.S.A. | 


The ninth century Eucharistic controversy associated with the names 
of Paschase Radbert and Ratramn of Corbie is one of the few gleams 
of light we have from the Dark Ages. It is, however, very far from 
being just an historical curiosity. It is in fact one of the recognised 
landmarks in the history of the theology of the Eucharist. In par- 
ticular, the De Corpore et Sanguine Domini of Ratramn is one of the 
most interesting theological works we possess from the period between 
St. Augustine and the Scholastic Age. One of the remarkable things 
about it is that it has been appealed to in every theological controversy 
concerning the Eucharist since the ninth century, and in almost every 
case both sides have claimed to find support in it. It was not surprising 
that the Protestant Reformers, anxious to find some authority for their 
views in earlier tradition, should have tried to see in Ratramn a fore- 
runner of their own teaching of a figurative or symbolic presence of 
Christ in the Eucharist. While some of the defenders of the Catholic 
position saw in him a witness to the traditional teaching, there were 
others who took him to have been a long discredited heretic and argued 
that the rejection of his teaching in his own day and subsequently was an 
argument for their own position. Ratramn has not by any means been 
neglected by modern scholars, and in the present century some very 
learned works have attempted an elucidation of his teaching. These 
reveal a similar divergence of opinion. Some think that he seriously 
misunderstood the teaching of Augustine and denied the Real Presence; 
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others defend his orthodoxy and attribute his obscurity to his employ- 
ment of an unconventional terminology. 

Fr. Fahey begins his dissertation with an historical introduction giving 
the background of the Paschase—Ratramn controversy. Paschase 
as an abbot and a teacher was primarily interested in the instruction of 
the simple faithful. Ratramn was a theologian and a keen student of 
St. Augustine and he felt that there were Some dangerous implications 
in Paschase’s exposition of Eucharistic theology. Father Fahey agrees 
with these scholars who defend Ratramn as essentially orthodox. He 
explains what Ratramn meant by the Eucharist as a figure and shows 
that it is not inconsistent with a belief in the Real Presence. Where 
he differed from Paschase was in his insistence on a distinction between 
the Eucharist and Christ’s historical body. Rightly or wrongly, he 
took it that the teaching of Paschase ignored the distinction between 
the natural mode of existence of Christ’s body, in which it could suffer 
and in general act like any other human body, and the sacramental 
mode in which it could not be affected by any outside agencies. There 
was nothing peculiar even at that period in a believer in the Real Presence 
putting an emphasis on this distinction. Father Fahey shows 
that it was taught, among others, by Raban Maur and Gottschalk and 
that they all felt they were following the headline set by St. Augustine. 
The paradox or seeming paradox in such a position can indeed be traced 
to Augustine’s own teaching and Father Fahey argues that it had its 
origin in the Platonic theories from which Augustine derived so much 
of his philosophy. 

Father Fahey is to be congratulated on an excellent piece of work. 
He is familiar with the very extensive literature on the subject and he 
has covered the ground with remarkable thoroughness. He has written 
a very informative and interesting dissertation. When he differs from 
earlier writers on particular points, his views, and the reasons for them, 
are clearly set forth. They are always reasonable and deserving of 


attention. 
GERARD MITCHELL 


EINLEITUNG IN DAS NEVE TESTAMENT. Dr. Alfred Wikenhauser. 
Herder, Freiburg, 1953 (Reihe: Herders Theologische Lehr- 
biicher). Pp. 436. Price, 21DM (cloth); 15DM (paper). 


This new Introduction to the New Testament makes a valuable addition 
to the recent literature dealing with introductory problems of the New 
Testament. Like other branches of biblical study, introductory science 
has seen notable developments in modern times, and a reliable, up- 
to-date presentation of the subject-matter in the light of the latest 
discoveries and contemporary discussions is particularly welcome. 
The present volume takes the place of the well-known work of J. Sicken- 
berger, which has been out of print for some time. It is an entirely new 
work in which the author, bearing in mind the conditions of biblical 
study at the present day, endeavours to meet the needs of theological 
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students, priests and others engaged in religious instruction in higher 
schools. The author’s name is in itself a guarantee of scholarly treat. 
ment of the great variety of problems which come up for discussion, 
Dr. Wikenhauser is emeritus Professor of New Testament Literature 
and Exegesis at the University of Freiburg and has a series of important 
publications to his credit. In the present work, which has grown out 
of his lectures, we have the fruit of his long experience in teaching and 
his wide acquaintance with the relevant literature. 

In general arrangement of the material the work follows the usual 
lines. A brief preliminary section defines the concept and object of 
introductory science and gives a summary review of its growth as a 
separate discipline. The main body of the work falls into three broad 
divisions, the Canon of the New Testament, the History of the Text and 
the Origins of the New Testament Writings. Each of the fifty-four 
sections into which the work is subdivided has its own bibliography, 
in which the author chiefly takes into account the important publica- 
tions of the last fifty years. The treatment throughout is clear and 
concise and no point of importance is overlooked. Wherever the author 
deems the evidence insufficient to justify definite conclusions he is at 
pains so to present the case that the reader can form a correct picture 
of contemporary scientific opinion on controversial matters. 

Among the features of the work which seem most likely to commend 
it to students of the Scriptures are the author’s treatment of the History 
of the Text and of the special introductory problems of the individual 
books. The investigation of the Text and of its history, despite its 
importance, is not the most attractive part of New Testament study. 
It is a department in which the beginner has difficulty in finding his 
bearings. The subject here receives rather fuller treatment than is 
usual in text-books : the significance of the latest manuscript discoveries 
and the results of scholarly research are presented in a manner which 
will facilitate the profitable use of the apparatus criticus of modern 
editions of the Text. 

More than three-fourths of the volume is given over to the examina- 
tion of the special introductory problems of the New Testament books. 
One notes with pleasure the special emphasis laid on the Contents and 
Literary Structure of the different documents. There can be no doubt 
of the importance of a proper grasp of both points for a correct apprecia- 
tion of many introductory problems, and also for the fruitful use of 
the inspired books. Another welcome feature in the work is the author's 
careful exposition and criticism of the principles and methods of the 
Form-Criticism school. 

There can be little room for doubt that the many excellent qualities 
of this Introduction will secure for it a leading place among contem- 
porary publications. As a text-book, it will smooth the path for be- 
ginners and stimulate their interest in the inspired word of Scripture. 
Even more advanced students of the Bible can learn much from its 
pages, and the select bibliography will be exceedingly useful to all 
who wish to pursue deeper investigations of particular problems. 


Joun A. O’FLYNN 
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ETUDES DE ScIENCE RELIGIEUSE, VII. Saint GREGOIRE DE NAZIANZE, 
THEOLOGIEN. Jean Plagnieux, Editions Franciscaines, Paris, 
1951. Pp. xvi + 471. 


There can be no doubt that this elaborate monograph, which attempts 
an analysis and assessment of the contribution by Saint Gregory of 
Nazianzus to theological thought, is the fruit of long and exhaustive 

rsonal study. Yet it cannot be pronounced quite a success, in the 
main because too much is attempted too soon. Gregorian studies 
are very far from having reached the stage which would put a definitive 
analysis within the range of possibility. Even if they had, we fear that 
very much more critical judgment, discipline and maturity than Dr. 
Plagnieux actually displays would be necessary to do the work satis- 
factorily. 

Eight major chapters run as follows: Hellénisme et Christianisme 
dans l’oeuvre de Grégoire, Les Sources de la Théologie, La Condition 
de Théologien, Les Conditions requises pour bien entendre la Théologie, 
L’objet de la Théologie, L’Esprit de la Théologie, Foi et Raison dans 
la Théologie de saint Gregoire, Rayonnement de la doctrine théologique 
desaint Grégoire. There are 14 excursus at the end, an index of authors’ 
names, an analytical index, and a very useful, though short, lexicon 
of what might be called motif-words in the Gregorian theological 
vocabulary. 

In such an obviously ambitious programme, calling for immense 
documentation all the time, logic, a clear expository style, constant 
revision and pruning would have been necessary. In fact the book 
is very open to criticism under all these heads, but Dr. Plagnieux’s 
main difficulty seems to be in leaving anything out. The search for 
real evidence in footnotes is somewhat irritatingly complicated by a 
kind of indiscipline and irrelevance. Suggestions, conjectures and 
stray comparisons keep turning up in an inconsequential way, and the 
genuinely worthwhile things that Dr. Plagnieux has to say get snowed 
under as a result. 

The net effect is to leave a rather untrustworthy impression. It 
may be that the author is the victim of too much enthusiasm for his 
subject. He is inclined to bolster up weak hypotheses by special 
pleading : one has no satisfaction at all for instance, where a case is 
being built up, in reading, in two consecutive sentences “ Rufin semble 
attribuer .... Sozomene Jaisse entendre ....’ (italics ours). This 
sort of evidence has no cogency really, and the trouble is that a reader’s 
confidence gets undermined to the extent of questioning conclusions 
that are in fact excellently supported. 

Nevertheless the book can be of immense value to the patristic student 
as a guide through the text of Saint Gregory. The eighth (historical) 
chapter is profoundly interesting and in general well done. The prestige 
of Saint Gregory amongst Eastern theologians is roughly equivalent 
to that of Saint Thomas in the West, a surprising fact indeed when one 
remembers what great differences of mentality and character divide 
the two. His influence on all theological writing between the Councils 
of Constantinople and Florence can scarcely be overstressed, and will 
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probably come to be recognised more and more. Dr. Plagnieux has 
done his share towards ensuring that recognition. 


DENIS MEEHAN 


La SACRA BrIBBIA, commentata sotto la direzione di Mons. Salvatore 
Garafalo. Giosué. By Donato Baldi. O.F.M. 1952. Pp. 177; 
Baruch. By Angelo Penna. 1953. Pp. 59; I Profeti Min- 
ori, Introduzione Generale, Amos. By G. Rinaldi, C.RS, 
1952. Pp. 218; Libri dei Maccabei. By Angelo Penna. 1953, 
Pp. 267. Marietti. 


These four volumes are the most recent additions to the new Italian 
critical translation and commentary which is being produced under 
the direction of Monsignor Garafalo, professor of Sacred Scripture at 
the Pontificial Roman Athenaeum ‘“‘De Propaganda Fide.” Like 
other volumes of the series [ cf. 1.T.Q. 19 (1952), 308ff] they contain the 
usual introductory pages giving all the student would desire to know 
about the theme, the historical background, the origins of the book 
and its doctrine. The introduction is followed by the Italian trans- 
lation with, on opposite pages, the Vulgate text and at the foot of 
each page the commentary proper, which comprises copious notes 
illustrating and explaining the text. 

The Giosué of Baldi is well documented and incorporates the most 
recent archaeological information, cf. for example, the notes on 12: 2-4, 
pp. 99ff. There is a detailed exegesis of all the most important sections— 
the crossing of the Jordan, the fall of Jericho, the capture of Hai, etc. 
Turning to the celebrated passage in 10: 12-14, which recounts the 
‘* standing still of the sun ’’, we find the principal interpretations clearly 
explained. Fr. Baldi himself indicates a preference for the view of 
Alfrink [Studia Catholica, Nimega, 24 (1949) pp. 238-268], who holds that 
on the occasion referred to there was only one miracle, viz. a hailstorm 
of unprecedented severity, of which the previous verse 11 is a prose 
description and verses 12-14 a poetic description. The terms daman and 
‘amad (which are generally rendered by some such word as “ stand”) 
are used in Josue 10: 12-14 with the meaning, which they sometimes 
have in Accadic literature, an atmospheric darkening of the sun and the 
moon. The term ‘amad in Habacuc 3: 11 for example must, in fact, be 
taken to refer to the obscuring of the sun. Father Baldi interprets 
the last clause of verse 13 thus: “(II sole) non si affrettd a venire (= 
rimase oscuro) quasi un giorno intero per lo spazio di 12 ore.” 

Canon Penna in his introduction to Baruch refers to the various op- 
inions touching its authorship, and makes an excellent case for a plur- 
ality of authors. He divides the book as follows: 1 : 1 - 3: 8 written by 
Baruch, 3: 9 - 4: 4 by an unknown author of the Persian period, 4: 5- 
5:9 also by an unknown author who wrote towards the close of the 
Babylonian Exile. This part is, therefore, earlier than the second. 
It is the opinion of the author that the Baltassar mentioned in 1: 1 
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was a son of Nabuchodonosor, not elsewhere mentioned, perhaps his 
firstborn, who died before his father, who was then followed on the throne 
by another son, Evil-Merodach (Amel Marduk). The curious expression 
“the dead of Israel’’ in 3: 4 has given rise to much discussion. Follow- 
ing the older exegetes, Canon Penna sees here a simple hyperbole to 
indicate the exiles themselves. 

Fr. Rinaldi in I Profeti Minori devotes about half the volume to a 
general introduction to the minor Prophets. This introduction leaves 
nothing to be desired ; it treats of the prophetic movement and pro- 
phetic inspiration,and gives a fine synthesis of the religious doctrine of 
the Prophets. The rest of the book deals with Amos and this, too, is 
well done. Perhaps, in a work of this nature, Fr. Rinaldi should have 
given a more detailed treatment of the difficulty which many see in 
harmonizing Amos’ statement in 3: 2a, “ You (i.e. Israel) only have I 
(ie. Yahweh) known (i.e. chosen, according to Rinaldi) from all the 
nations of the earth,’ with his emphatically expressed opinion in 9: 7a 
that Isreal meant no more to Yahweh than the Kushites. One further 
small point : the same locality is referred to as Qir (p. 54) and Kir (p. 
212). 

To Canon Penna, who has already done fine work for the series, was 
assigned I Libri dei Maccabei, which record in great detail the events of 
the most heroic period of Jewish history. The second Book especially 
is of great importance from the point of view of the theology which it 
contains : the resurrection of the body and retribution in an after life, 
the doctrine of Purgatory and the efficacy for prayers for the dead, the 
intercession of the saints, the creation by God from nothing. All these 
doctrinal matters are fully and clearly discussed in the introduction. 
Canon Penna has, moreover, written some particularly interesting notes, 
eg. a long one (pp. 146ff) on the friendly relations between the Jews and 
the Spartans. With regard to the origin of the name ‘“ Maccabee’”’ he 
favours Bevan’s derivation [In J.T.S., 30 (1929) pp. 190ff]; it comes 
from Maggebai abridged from Maggabjah@, which means the “ desig- 
nated of Yahweh.”’ 

These four volumes bear favourable comparison with the others in 
the series and can confidently be recommended to priests and students. 
They are enriched with some very good maps and photographic re- 
productions of archaeological finds which illustrate the text. A word 
of praise is again due to the world-famous firm of Marietti for the fine 
printing which places La Sacra Bibbia among the finest specimens of 
book production. 


MICHAEL LEAHY. 


RECENT THouGHT IN Focus. By Donald Nicholl. Sheed and Ward. 
London and New York. Price 16/-. Pp. 250. 


The vast output of contemporary research makes it very difficult to 
keep abreast of modern thought. Even the specialist in his own 
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narrow domain does not find it easy to keep in touch with all relevant 
publications. But volume is not the whole problem. More important 
is the fact that experts disagree with themselves and with one another: 
(and even when they do agree they may, like the rest of men, happen to 
be wrong.) Nor is disagreement confined to details: it extends even to 
fundamentals so that synthesis on the lines of a medieval Summa seems 
to be impossible. What then can the general reader do? Must he fol- 
low the expert blindly, or can he preserve some independence of judg- 
ment when considering the results of modern research? That in gen- 
eral is the problem discussed in this book. The author, professor of his- 
tory in the University of Edinburgh, holds that such independence is not 
only desirable but possible. For all worthwhile research must start ul- 
timately from facts that are accessible to ordinary observation : it must 
have some result in view ; and it must have some method of achieving 
this end. It is surely within the competence of most men to see whether 
or not a given method can achieve the results that are aimed at and per- 
haps claimed. Examination on these lines reveals the fallacies that 
constantly occur in human reasoning and underlie much of the disagree- 
ment in contemporary debate. 

The major portion of the book is devoted to a discussion of some mod- 
ern philosophies, Marxism, Phenomenology, Existentialism and Logical 
Positivism. These philosophies differ because they use different “ log- 
ics”’ dictated by different starting points; thus Marxism starts from 
“society ’’, Existentialism from some “ specific human experience” and 
the traditional Scholasticism from “ things.”” But they all contain val- 
uable truth. In a well balanced exposition the author indicates what 
that truth is and how these systems complement one another. 

Fundamental problems arising from modern physical theory are 
mentioned in the next section which is entitled ‘‘ The Natural Sciences,” 
But its main concern is the question of Evolution. “Is Evolution 
proved?” The divergent answers given to this question are due to the 
more fundamental disagreement as to what constitutes “ proof” of 
evolution. Those who answer in the negative, says the author, “ are 
applying an impossible standard of proof.’’ The strength and weakness 
of the individual arguments are assessed and some widespread prejud- 
ices noted. 

In dealing in the third section with modern psychology the author 
confines himself to “ depth psychology,” evaluating the contributions of 
Freud, Adler and Jung. Most of his attention is concentrated on Jung 
precisely because he sins less against the canons of scientific method 
then either Freud or Adler. This is an interesting contention because the 
prevailing opinion seems to have been that Freud is more “ scientific ” 
than Jung. But enthusiasm for Jung does not blind the author to his 
defects ; he is well aware that Jungian psychology looks more Christian 
than it really is. 

The book concludes with three appendices viz. a very interesting one 
on “ Play” and shorter ones dealing with ‘‘ Freedom ”’ and the relation- 
ship of ‘“‘ Whole and Part.” 

This then is a valuable survey of some fields of modern learning. 
Aimed at the “‘ general reader,” it is informative, always interesting and 
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critical One of its best features is the way in which it uncovers the 
different flaws in commonly accepted arguments. However it is in no 
way negative. The value of new approaches is constantly stressed and 
for some theories an enthusiasm is displayed that will not be shared by all 
his readers. Indeed it is possible to disagree with him on many points. 
Thus his treatment of the concept of “instinct” is very harsh and his 
attitude to metaphysics could be clearer. But these minor points of 
criticism are not meant to detract from the very great value of this book. 


T. CROWLEY 


THEOLOGIA MorALis — DE CASTITATE ET LuxuRIA. By A. Lanza 
and P. Palazzini. Taurini et Romae: Marietti (1953). pp. 327. 


This work is ascribed to joint authorship. But there is no indication 
as to the relative parts played by the two authors. We have reason to 
think, however, that Dr. Palazzini—who is a lecturer in Moral Theol- 
ogy at the Lateran University—acted mainly as editor of a text pre- 
pared by Archbishop Lanza. The Archbishop, who died a short time 
ago, was formerly professor of Moral Theology at the Lateran and this 
volume is an appendix to a series of moral text books published by him 
in recent years. 

For the most part, this appendix-volume follows the customary lines 
and divisions of tracts De Castitate et Luxuria. In the opening section 
we have a good discussion of the sexual appetite, instinct and pleasure. 
The precise meaning and nature of venereal pleasure is closely analysed. 
In view of the accepted teaching that, apart from lawful marital acts, 
delectatio venerea directe et in se voluntaria does not admit of parvity of 
matter, this analysis is very important. The analysis given in the work 
under review is, on the whole, clearer than that found in most text 
books. Yet it is not entirely satisfactory for students—perhaps be- 
cause it is somewhat over-elaborated. In the opening section we also 
have a brief but sufficient discussion of the sex mechanism of the male 
and female, of the notion of the consummation of marriage and of some 
sexual perversions. There is a very interesting article on the sex ed- 
ucation of children in which the practical conclusions indicated mani- 
fest a clear and sane awareness of an important problem with all its 
difficulties. 

The second section is entitled De Venereorum Usu Licito Atque Illicito. 
The first chapter of this section is, rather unexpectedly, devoted to the 
question of Sponsalia—the effects of a promise of marriage and the 
obligation of those who are formally engaged. The latter are called 
sponsi. Is this not an unusual term of reference for engaged couples ? 
The second chapter deals with chastity in marriage. And here, of 
course, the question of the sterile period is raised in an article of con- 
siderable length. In treating of the exclusive use in marital relations 
of the sterile periods it is fortunate that the authors were able to inclu de 
the relevant paragraphs of the Holy Father’s Address to Catholic Mid- 
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wives in 1951—paragraphs which confirm the views already held by the 
authors. The questions of the liceity and obligation of the conjugal 
act are competently dealt with—but on page 95 we find the rather puz- 
zling sentences: Justa causa (excusans a reddendo debito) non est mul. 
tiplicata proles vel economica difficultas and, later in the same paragraph: 
Excluso vero periculo incontinentiae, haud illicitum videtur debitum de 
negare si copiosa proles iam nata sit.... In the article in which the 
authors treat of incomplete conjugal acts no reference is made to the 
rather widespread modern advocacy of the amplexus reservatus. Pre- 
sumably the Monitum of the Holy Office on this subject had not been 
published when the work was going through the press—otherwise page 
103 might have been somewhat modified. There is a long article on 
conjugal onanism and the problems of cooperation and instruction 
associated therewith. On the question of cooperation in “ artificial” 
onanism we had hoped, from the opening sentence on page 123, that 
the authors would stand resolutely over a logical application of the reply 
of the Sacred Penitentiary in 1916—but later on this page we read: 
Qua generali regula comprehendere tamen nolumus casum omnino spe- 
cialem ubi .... gravissimus metus moralis incutiatur. In the remaining 
chapter of this second section the authors deal fully and competently 
with the various forms of illicit indulgence in venereal pleasure—com- 
plete and incomplete sins, those which are juxta naturam and those 
contra naturam, external and internal acts. The thesis that even in- 
complete venereal pleasure, outside marriage, if it is directe et in se vol- 
untaria, is always grave matter is well set out and argued. 

The third section of the work carries the general title: De Pudicitia 
et de Luxuria Occulta—a rather mystifying title in part. Here, however, 
the virtue of modesty, as a potential part and a safeguard of chastity, 
is briefly analysed. General principles regarding the malice of immod- 
esty are set down and then the more usual types of immodest acts are 
considered in specie. The history of the theological attitude to various 
types of dances makes one chary of subscribing to a list such as that 
given on page 225. 

The final section is headed Quaestiones Peculiares. In many ways 
we found this section the most interesting part of the whole work. The 
first chapter deals with sexual impotence—firstly with this impotence 
in general and then with the canonical impediment. A little of the his- 
tory of the impediment is given—sufficient to indicate that the tradit- 
ional concept of canonical impotence was impotentia coeundi. It is 
interesting to note that our authors think that it is speculatively more 
correct not to apply the principle of canon 1068 § 2 to relative impotence. 
The reasons given (page 239) for this speculative preference do not seem 
to have any great validity. It is admitted by the authors that no dis 
tinction between relative and absolute impotence is suggested in the 
paragraph of the canon—and in a matter of this kind we must surely 
rely on the clear and unequivocal statement of the law. The authors 
list defects which indubitably constitute canonical impotence and_ then 
they pass on to discuss some controverted cases. We agree heartily 
with their view that the mulier excisa cannot be regarded as impotent 
and also with their criticism of the contrary opinion particularly as re- 
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presented by Antonelli and Arendt. But we fail to see how the authors 
can at the same time logically accept the view (page 246) that a woman 
with an occlused vagina (quando vagina desinat in saccum id est hermetice 
clausa sit ex parte uteri) is impotent. Is it not a surgical fact, recognised 
on page 247, that the Porro operation, or even a hysterectomy, involves 
the occlusion of the upper end of the vagina? Or to put the difficulty 
the other way round: if a woman whose vagina is occlused is regarded 
as impotent guia copulae deesset essentialis ordo ad generationem, surely 
a mulier excisa must logically be held to be impotent for the very same 
reason—cf. .page 247. 

We noted, with satisfaction, the authors acceptance of the view that 
double vasectomy of the male, even though irreparable does not con- 
stitute certain canonical impotence, if the man remains capable of cop- 
ula. The difference between spadones or eunuchi and the doubly vas- 
ectomised —in whom the testicular endocrine function continues—is 
rightly invoked in this context. The end of note 4 on page 11 might also 
have been repeated here . We were very disappointed to find no up-to- 
date references on the question of the reversibility of the vasectomy 
operation. There has been considerable recent discussion on this and 
kindred questions, yet the authors have seen fit to refer their readers 
only to articles written in 1910, 1911 and 1913! We are told too that 
in the matter of the perpetuity of impotence regard must be had: Non 
solum ad rem in se sed etiam ad majorem vel minorem medicorum peritiam 
in aliqua regione atque ad ipsius artis medicae profectum. With due 
reverence for the authority quoted earlier in support of this statement, 
we should question the validity of the part of it. 

In the discussion of sterilization the usual points are made. Steril- 
ization is unlawful unless it is necessary to preserve the health or life 
of the whole body. Yet the authors freely admit the liceity of punitive 
sterilization—pages 268, 269. We find it difficult to understand how 
the right of the State to inflict sterilization as a punishment for crime 
should be regarded as necessary for the common good—page 269. In 
any event sterilization does not seem to be a suitable punishment. We 
are not sure what our authors hold in reference to the morality of 
artificial insemination. Of course they exclude as unlawful artificial 
insemination for which the semen is obtained from a donor or by 
masturbation or condomistic intercourse. But they seem to accept, 
page 273, the liceity of this insemination—semine ex mariti testiculis 
hausto—though, in a footnote it is added that this method of obtaining 
semen is unusual and inefficacious and that, therefore, a discussion of 
its liceity is unnecessary. We wonder if this negative approach takes 
sufficient account of the Papal Address of 28 Oct. 1951 to the Congress 
of Catholic Doctors. 

In the last chapter of this final section the authors discuss some of the 
problems which arise in connexion with the human fetus : embryotomy, 
abortion, the baptism of the uriborn, of aborted fetuses and of monsters. 
Of each of these problems much useful information—historical and phys- 
iological as well as theological—is given. A perfectly logical attitude 
is adopted on the question of the liceity of the excision of an organ 
(fallopian tube) containing a living ectopic fetus. Though this attitude 
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represents a minority view we would subscribe to it. Nisi mortis per. 
iculum ex subsequenti oviducti infectione oriatur, ejus excisionis liceitas 
nobis non ita perspicua apparet. 

In an appendix we are given the text of Normae quaedam de agendi 
ratione confessariorum circa sextum Decalogi praeceptum issued by the 
Holy Office on 16 May 1943. Our authors give a useful and practical] 
commentary on these normae. Here, as indeed at various other points 
through the work, the difficulties of the confessor in dealing with the 
problems which arise under the sixth and ninth commandments are 
kept in mind and much helpful advice is given. 


Joun McCartny 
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FAITH AND CHRISTIANITY! 


If there is one virtue more than another whose importance is in 
danger of being commonly ignored it is the virtue of faith. 
Catholics by birth, in particular, are liable to take it for granted, 
to regard it merely as the preliminary condition of other religious 
exercises that really count. We tend to think of it as a decision 
that needs to come to the surface of consciousness only once, or 
very rarely, not as an element of value itself and as a disposition 
that. should figure prominently in our everyday relations with 
God. Although we are aware that if faith is lost all is lost, we 
often act on the assumption that this virtue can look after itself. 
We do not take sufficient care to foster it and guard it against ob- 
vious dangers. The root of this neglect may be our failure to under- 
stand clearly what faith consists in and to appreciate the function 
which it fulfils in the religious life. If this is so, the first step 
towards a remedy will be by giving thought to these matters. 

How practising Catholics could ever come to give too little at- 
tention to this virtue must surprise anyone who has studied our 
religion. Both in the documents of revelation and in the constant 
teaching of the Church, faith is presented as the first and most 
essential requirement, the very foundation of Christianity. No 
religious act is mentioned so often in the New Testament. In St. 
Paul’s writings it appears regularly as the foremost and represen- 
tative virtue, standing for the whole range of Christian duty: if 
faith is properly established, St. Paul seems to say, everything will 
be secure. We ourselves assume the primacy of this disposition 
in the common usage by which we make the word faith stand for 
religion as a whole. 

It is easy, however, to recognize this pre-eminence in a formal 
way but to fail to grasp its significance. Faith is an act of belief, 
and one takes it for granted that every organization and every cause 
demands of its adherents that they shall believe in it. In all socie- 
ties loyalty and zeal are known to depend largely on conviction. 
We may easily bulk Christianity with other movements and not 
take full account of the particular kind of adherence it demands 
and of the way in which this attachment distinguishes and char- 


Ne lecture given in Cork to the 1953 Congress of the Catholic Truth Society 
of Ireland. 
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acterizes its whole life. In other societies all that is usually asked 
is that members shall be attracted by certain ideals and approve of 
certain policies. But Christianity looks for more than that we shall 
“believe in”’ it in this sense. It is not sufficient merely to realize 
that our religion has been one of the “ good things ’’ of history 
and has “a message” for our very discriminating modern world. 
We must go further by way of commitment in the virtue of faith than 
when we adopt a “ way of thinking ”’ about economic or social prob. 
lems, or become members of political groups, or even when we give 
allegiance to our country. Not only is faith more absolute than 
any secular loyalties, it makes requirements such as no other re- 
ligious system has ever dared to impose. 

Christian faith is a unique obligation and test. It is vital that 
we should understand its true nature, since error or vagueness 
about it may lead not merely to defects in the order of knowledge 
but to default in a duty prescribed by Our Lord as an essential 
part of worship. In this matter error is widespread and contagious, 
Fashions of thought are propagated more effectively than ever 
before by our multiplied machinery of communication. We may suit- 
ably approach an examination of certain aspects of faith by looking 
at some current misconceptions of this virtue, whose deficiency 
is a radical flaw in the religion of many who may seem superficially 
to be at one with us. 

In our concern with the extreme menace of atheistic communism 
there is danger nowadays that we may not fully realize the dis- 
tortion which the Christian religion is suffering, even among pro- 
fessed believers, by a progressive weakening and whittling down 
of terms like “ faith”’ and “ Christianity.” Side by side with a 
widespread rejection of our religion we are witnessing a drastic 
devaluation of its meaning. This is a development which is all 
the more dangerous because it gives little warning of its real char- 
acter. We may easily indeed overlook its existence. In the midst 
of so much explicit apostacy we may be too ready to take professions 
of Christianity at their face value. One is bound, of course, to 
hold a charitable view of the responsibilities of those who have not 
been brought up in the faith : no word or suggestion of ours should 
seem to push people farther from Christ than they are willing to be: 
His rebuke of the Apostles when they resented the use of His name 
by similar unattached groups has application in our times also— 
“he that is not against me is with me.”” We are not entitled to 
judge the consciences of others. On the other hand, neither sym- 
pathy nor charity should be allowed to lead us into modifying our 
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own convictions about what constitutes true Christianity. 

We should be conscious of the influences that are ceaselessly at 
work to reduce our religion to a common denominator with others. 
Faith is recognized, in its nature and by its content, to stand for all 
that is distinctive and exclusive with us. It is therefore represented 
as a barrier to co-operation against irreligion, and anything done 
towards removing it, or toning down its extreme features, is re- 
garded as a service to God. We are asked to be less bigoted and 
to see ourselves as one of a number of great families of religion, each 
of which possesses certain elements of truth and value that the 
others lack. This is offered as the enlightened and typically mod- 
em attitude, by contrast with the “sectarianism” of a bad old 
world. Thus a contributor to The Observer, discussing the decline 
in religious instruction (with a conspicuous absence of tears,) states 
that ‘the belief that religions are true and useful only in what 
they agree about is perhaps in the increase, in the minds of teachers 
if not in their lessons.” 

This assertion is not true merely in the sphere of education. For 
many people nowadays ‘‘ Christianity ’”’ means no more than certain 
basic features common to all religions One frequently reads 
speeches of statesmen and other public persons professing support 
for Christian principles and values. But it may sometimes readily 
be discovered that this claim is based merely on their respect 
for justice and the rights of the individual, coupled perhaps with 
admiration for the person of Our Lord and for His teaching on 
fraternal charity. It is often suggested that all that is essential in 
His preaching has to do with brotherly love. Sometimes indeed 
one feels that ‘‘ Christianity’ has become a mere conventional 
term of esteem, a common noun which can be attached to such 
popular ideals as ‘‘ social progress ”’ or “‘ democracy ”’ or “‘ freedom.” 

In advance of a more general criticism of this tendency, it may be 
pointed out here that, although the duty of loving one’s neighbour 
is interpreted and exemplified in the New Testament as never before 
or since, it is not imposed by our religion alone. This is even more 
true of the principles of natural justice in regard to the human 
person. These are reinforced in the Gospels in the most memorable 
way. But they are apparent to human reason independently of 
this source, and in some form or other they have been embodied in 
every moral system worthy of the name. Christianity must not 
be thought of as a set of broad moral directives formulated in a 
particularly attractive atmosphere. And no one should imagine 
that the answer to the irreligious movements of our time may be 
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found in attempting to meet them half-way by slurring over, or 
quietly discarding, the more controversial articles of our creed, 
Such a course, as we shall see later, would be completely at variance 
with the mind and practice of the Founder of our religion Himself. 

In the flood of popular literature, films and other vehicles of 
thought that is reaching us nowadays in such quantities, we are 
sure to find instances of an openly critical and selective attitude to 
Christian belief. The fashion is all for making a creed of one’s own, 
embodying the articles which make most appeal to individual 
temperament and rejecting what is disagreeable. It is common to 
come across people who accept the general spirit and ideals of the 
New Testament but who reserve the right to their own view on 
particular doctrines. Not long ago The Daily Express published 
a lengthy interview with Dean Inge, who for several decades was 
one of the leading spokesmen of the Anglican Church and who was 
described, for the benefit of those too young to know, as “ one of 
the greatest Christians of modern times.” The aged churchman 
depicted himself as awaiting death with a complete lack of faith in 
Christ’s teaching about the next life. “‘ I know as much as you,” 
he says, ‘‘ about the after-life—nothing. I don’t even know there 
is one—in the sense in which the Church teaches it. I have no 
vision of ‘ Heaven’ or a ‘ welcoming God.’ I do not know what I 
shall find.” Again, one may meet in a book of popular essays an 
unhesitating assertion that no reasonable person nowadays believes 
in eternal punishment, and that the Gospel message, assuring 
men of God’s paternal love, is inconsistent with such a teaching. 
It would be foolish to minimize the erosive effect that a long suc- 
cession of such suggestions can have, even on the faith of Catholics. 

One of the commonest criticisms is directed against the Church 
in particular. People will say that they respect the leadership of 
Christ but object to organized, institutional Christianity : they can- 
not accept any human authority in affairs of conscience. It is 
surprising too how widely one will find traces of a typically modem 
religious standpoimt, which nominally professes the Christian faith 
but holds it to be “ true’’imanovel sense. The Modernists, as they 
are called, think that religion has no basis other than the fact that 
for the majority of mankind it answers a certain psychological need. 
Accordingly, the assumption is made that it is not a divine com- 
mand but one’s own inclination that prescribes whether one should 
belong to any religious persuasion. They say the validity of Christ- 
ianity is to be measured not by the evidences it can show that it 
has come from God but by the degree in which it corresponds with 
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personal feelings. Recently a visitor to this country remarked : 
“When I was a younger man I was a keen student of the Bible and 
I got a lot of help from it, but latterly I find I get all the spiritual 
experience I need by listening to classical music.” This may seem 
a bizarre comparison but it represents an increasingly common 


, point of view, which has the attraction of having rid religion of the 


awkward element of obligation. 

This tendency to find in religion merely a subjective value is 
reflected in a lowered connotation of the word “ faith,’ which 
is suffering the same kind of attenuation as ‘“ Christianity.’’ Thus 
in Picture Post, which sometimes extends its interest to the spiritual, 
we find faith described as “a sudden blind certainty that a divine 
power has ordered us to do this or that.’’ According to a recent 
issue Of Time, the following definition of faith has been commended 
by a speaker who represented himself as opposing the seculariza- 
tion of religion and defending a true and strict interpretation : 
“faith is the consciousness that moral and spiritual experiences 
have a sacred character.’”’ A point has even been reached where 
“religion ’’ cannot always be taken to imply belief in a personal 
God : there are serious thinkers who try to maintain the “ values ” 
of religion while rejecting the existence of an intelligent and con- 
scious divinity. The suggestion of religion without God is surely 
an extreme stage in debasing the currency of language. 

The influence of ‘‘ liberal ’’ ideas such as these is often apparent 
even among Catholics. In a recent census of opinion in the United 
States the question was asked whether it was thought that one’s 
main concern should be living comfortably in this life or preparing 
for the next. Almost 20% of the Catholics who gave an opinion 
said that their first thought should be of living comfortably—which 
was surely an extraordinary result, even if allowance is made for 
some possible misunderstanding. One is similarly surprised to 
find in a novel, written from a definitely Catholic point of view, the 
suggestion that persons who have fallen away from belief m Our 
Lord, and who have scarcely ever thought about God, may still be 
saved by acts of purely human love and self-sacrifice. In mediums 
of universal currency like films there will almost always be efforts 
to de-supernaturalize the more unusual features of Catholicism. 
Thus in the climax of an Italian film, when the heroine sacrifices 
worldly happiness in order to enter a nursing community, her voca- 
tion is described simply as dedication to “ the cause of humanity.” 

Examp les of this kind could be multiplied from everyone’s ex- 
perience. But enough has been said to give substance to the 
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assertion that Christianity in our age is not merely menaced by 
open assault but is also the object of undermining attack in in- 
numerable more or less disguised ways. Indeed it might be thought 
that a condition of marginal Christianity is more typical of our 
Western civilization than the complete apostacy that is some- 
times attributed to it. Catholics are assuredly more likely to allow 


propaganda for compromise positions to come near them and 


gradually affect their allegiance. We may need at times to be 
saved from our friends. It is important therefore to identify and 
understand the mentality behind the tendencies we have been re- 
viewing. 

The feature common to nearly all opposition of this sort is that 
it makes little of differences with the Church on moral grounds and 
concentrates on matters of belief. Although it may offer to Chris- 
tian teaching some measure of general acceptance, it draws the 
line at submitting to Christianity in its entirety, because this would 
mean believing a number of seemingly improbable doctrines on 
an authority external to the mind. And such a_ procedure would 
be inconsistent with the assumption that the autonomy of the 
human mind is absolute. In so far as Catholicism curtails the com- 
plete freedom of thought that is held to be a natural birthright it 
is repelling large numbers who are otherwise well-disposed. The 
word which is a focus of all that the modern liberal mentality most 
dislikes about the Church is “ dogmatism.” How often are we 
told that dogmatic religion is out of date, that dogmas are meaning- 
less and ridiculous in the scientific atmosphere of the twentieth 
century, and are nullifying the potential value of our religion ! 
People must reason out for themselves what they shall believe : 
to make an issue of one’s opinions is thought an offence against 
decency and human dignity. 

The day is long past when the Church had to contend chiefly 
with the theory that good works are of no avail and that only faith 
is necessary. In our generation the emphasis is all on the prac- 
tical, and religion is welcomed only when it is immediately related 
to useful activities. Nowadays it is the value of faith that has to 
be defended. Because we believe what we have not proved by in- 
ternal evidence or experience we are labelled “ authoritarian,” 
and put in the same class as Communists who follow blindly the 
party line. No account is taken of the difference between submitting 
to a merely human theorist and accepting someone who establishes 
His trustworthiness as a spokesman of God by miracles and other 
evidences. To impose dogmas on the mind is an outrage which 
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may be death to the critical intelligence : indeed the failure of many 
Catholic public men has been ascribed to this sole influence. It is 
assumed that once we take the fatal step of submitting to a sup- 
posedly divine authority we can never know where to stop: if we 
believe God we will believe anybody. Our critics on the other hand 
represent themselves as ready to offer Christ a reasonable and re- 
spectful hearing, an allegiance with a certain critical reserve. So 
far as He proves His statements by internal reasons, and so far as 
their own instincts and ideas are in agreement with Him, they will 
follow Him. But in reality they take little or no trouble to find 
out what His doctrine is. They assume that He must be on their 
side rather than make sure they are on His. 

The truth about this anti-dogmatic version of Christianity in all 
its manifestations is simply that it is not Christianity. It cannot 
be, because it has denied faith. The modern world has chosen to 
single out other features of the Gospel as the only significant ones. 
It is true that Our Lord referred to love of God and of the neigh- 
bour as the two great commandments of the Law, that He decla red 
that all men should know His disciples by their love one for another 
and that He described the Last Judgment as based on the practice 
or neglect of good works towards those in need. It is true too that 
St. Paul associates our religion with the common concepts of 
decency and justice, when he gives a general commendation to 
“ whatsoever things are true, whatsoever modest, whatsoever just, 
whatsoever holy, whatsoever lovely, whatsoever of good fame.” 
And it may be true—the history of our times may be in the tragic 
process of proving—that humanitarian principles and the basic 
decencies of life can be maintained by our civilization only within 
the framework of the Gospel. No one would deny that there are 
many reasons for linking Christianity with the foundation precepts 
of the Natural Law. But it is not reducible to those precepts for 
the decisive reason that it clearly demands a kind of service of God 
that is outside their range. The first and characteristic Christian 
requirement is faith. 

Let us make sure that we understand what faith really is nd 
how it exceeds the qualified loyalties and vague moral professions 
with which it is so often confused. It is not acceptance of rudi- 
mentary moral principles : these are common to many religions and 
to many people of no religion. It is not reducible to acknowledge- 
ment of God’s existence and of a few primary facts about our rela- 
tions with Him, because human reason has been able to spell out 
these truths for itself. It means much more than following blind 
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impulses and instincts about the divine. It is not attained when 

one aspires to follow the example and further the ideals of Christ. 
The faith that He demanded is nothing less than the unquestioning 
acceptance as true of all that He has vouched for, and the making 
of His teaching the final rule of belief and conduct. If we confine 
our assent, in the modern fashion, to those parts of His teaching 
that we can see for ourselves to be reasonable, if we conveniently 
forget His disconcerting pronouncements, we destroy completely 
the character of faith. A selective process of this kind makes our 
own understanding and not the word of God the reason for belief. 
But the essence of faith is to believe simply on the authority of 
God. Faith is rooted in the conviction that Our Lord is the true 
witness of God and it takes the only course that logically can follow 
-such a conviction, namely that of believing all that He has said, 
whether or not one can see from internal reasons that His teaching 
is true. 

Nothing is gained by hiding from ourselves that this is an ex- 
treme form of submission. It goes against the instincts of the mind 
to accept any authority outside itself in this absolute way. And 
few people find pleasure in being different and peculiar : the attrac- 
tion is towards conformity. The only ground on which we can 
fully reconcile ourselves to faith is the fact that we can have no 
true attachment to Christ except on this basis. As against the 
currents of thought that are running so strongly away from this 
obligation it will be well to bring home to ourselves that faith, as we 
have described it, is not an invention of interested churchmen or 
pedantic theologians but is an essential part of the religion of the 
New Testament, so that we can abandon our distinctive beliefs 
only at the cost of abandoning Christ. 

Faith in Christ, belief in His mission and teaching, appears in 
the forefront of Our Lord’s preaching and is mentioned on practically 
every page of the Gospels. The fact that particular moral prin- 
ciples are sometimes concentrated on, as if nothing else counted, 
should not mislead : such duties are emphasized on the assumption 
that faith is already firmly established. Instead of citing a number 
of passages that contain evidence of the obligation to believe, it 
may be sufficient to consider a single episode of a striking nature. 
In the sixth chapter of St. John’s Gospel we are told of an extra- 
ordinary trial to which the allegiance of the disciples was put dur- 
ing their early training. They had however been long enough 
with the Master to have satisfied themselves that He was sup- 
remely worthy of their confidence—He never asks for a baseless, 
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unreasonable faith. Indeed the test in question occurs immedi- 
ately after the miracle by which the five thousand were fed with 
five loaves and two fishes. In preaching to this audience Our 
Lord spoke of a new and more astonishing kind of food which they 
were later to partake of. They were to eat His flesh and drink 
His blood. 

It is easy for us, in the light of fuller knowledge, to pass over this 
announcement without realizing the amazement it must have 
caused in its original hearers. The Real Presence always remains 
a mystery, but for us eating and drinking the flesh and blood of 
Christ is easy to contemplate because we associate it with all the 
appearances of bread and wine. But the disciples had not our 
information. They had only the announcement that they must 
physically partake of the body of the Saviour, with no more 
than an additional hint that His body would not be consumed 
in the process. They were horrified at what was in prospect : 
they could see no way in which the proposed transaction was 
reasonably conceivable, and even if it were a possibility they could 
think of it only with repugnance. St. John records that they 
murmured and protested: ‘“‘ This is a hard saying and who can 
hear it?”’ Yet Our Lord repeats His words again and again, 
making the real character of the eating He intended unmistakeable. 
He does not choose to make matters easier by telling them, as the 
event proved, that when they were partaking of His body they would 
appear to be merely eating bread and drinking wine. He insists 
that they shall take His word in the dark. He even allows a great 
number of those who had hitherto followed Him to break with 
Him rather than anticipate knowledge that they were later to get. 
It is plain that He has introduced this subject so far in advance of 
the actual institution of the Eucharist at the Last Supper for the 
purpose of discriminating, at an early stage, between those He wants 
to belong to His community and those who will not be suitable 
members. 

The implication is clear. The first crucial test of discipleship is 
not religious zeal or humanitarian works. It is not even acceptance 
of Christ’s leadership, or willingness to be associated with His 
followers and dedicated to His ideals. Those whom He allowed 
to depart from Him at Capharnaum had presumably qualified on 
these grounds. Over and above elements that are found in some 
form in nearly every religion, Our Lord makes it an issue of the 
first importance that His followers shall be ready to take His word 
on any matter. The Christian is required to accept the testimony of 
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Christ as a more reliable guide than one’s own judgement or experi- 
ence. Doctrines like the Real Presence, of which we have no other 
evidence than revelation and which appear to contradict reason, 
are important because they force a decision on the vital question 
of which criterion of truth one puts first. 

It is characteristic of Our Lord’s preaching to contain such para- 
doxes. The distinction that is commonly made between the al- 
legedly simple moral teaching of Jesus and the Church’s emphasis 
on elaborate dogmas can be maintained only by shutting one’s 
eyes to the evidence. One after another we shall find in the Gos- 
pels the favourite antipathies of our age—the eternity of hell, the 
resurrection of the body, the unfathomable mystery of Three 
Persons in one God, the existence of the devil and his intervention 
in human affairs. Those Catholic doctrines which are not repres- 
sented there in an evident way are at least covered by the guarantee 
that the Church will always have the guidance of Christ and of the 
Holy Spirit in interpreting the content of His teaching. This 
prerogative of speaking in Christ’s name and by His authority— 
the institutional aspect of Christianity which puts off so many 
enquirers—is shown by many passages in the Gospels to form one 
of the most indispensible elements of the test of faith. “If 
he will not hear the church,” says Our Lord decisively, “ let him 
be to thee as the heathen and the publican.” 

It is therefore a distortion of the truth to maintain that the dog- 
matic character of our religion is alien from the Gospel of Christ. 
It is equally untrue to say that the primitive Church was not inter- 
ested in doctrinal tests. The Apostles in their earliest preaching 
required their converts to believe that the Saviour rose from the 
dead and that the bodies of all men will rise again at the last day. 
Such belief may seem to offer little difficulty to us because we have 
accepted it habitually. But, like the doctrine of the Real Presence, 
it imposed an enormous strain on credence in the case of unprepared 
minds. Yet St. Paul, on the famous occasion when he preached 
to the sophisticated Athenian audience, compromised the success 
of his mission by introducing this doctrme in a most outspoken 
way. The Athenians believed in the immortality of the soul, but 
no one had ever suggested to them that man’s body was to come to 
life again. They listened to St. Paul till he came to this point and 
then they laughed and went away saying: “ We will hear thee 
again concerning this matter."" He must have ‘known the risk he 
was taking, and one would have thought it more tactful to have 
held over this strange article of belief until his hearers were ac- 
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quainted with the more attractive aspects of the Christian message. 
But the Apostle thought otherwise. Like the Master, he acted on 
the principle that there is no true Christianity without faith, and 
that the best testing-ground of faith is to be found in doctrines that 
are hard to believe. 

There is no need to go into the continuity of the Church’s prac- 
tice in this matter, showing how she has interpreted more fully 
for each successive age the content of revelation and insisted that 
all her members shall accept her interpretation. As evidence of 
this, one need only refer to the prominence of creeds and formulas 
of belief at every stage in ecclesiastical history. If further proof 
of the importance of doctrine is needed, one may point to the out- 
standing place of theological studies among the Church’s interests, 
and to the development in this connexion of a branch of thought 
traditionally considered “ the queen of the sciences,” and embodied 
in a literature which has no parallel in the history of the world’s 
religions. Catholic theology is the dogma of the Church, the raw 
material of faith, more elaborately considered. The enemies of the 
faith commonly ridicule the pains we spend on such matters. They 
say it is time we turned our back on medieval recreations and pre- 
sented the modern world with a simple, moral version of Christianity 
which is all it has need or time for. To this suggestion the con- 
clusive answer has already been given: Christianity without dogma, 
and therefore without faith, would not be the Christianity of Christ. 
As a conclusion to our survey we may supplement this answer by 
seeking to understand the reason why the Author of our religion 
insisted so positively, and at so high a cost, on this difficult ob- 
ligation. 

One reason why matters of faith are presented side by side with 
moral principles is because conduct is powerfully influenced by 
many of the truths we are required to believe. The mind is not 
divided into isolated sections : what we learn about the Incarnation 
and Redemption, the Real Presence and the privileges of Mary, 
is an immense stimulus to good living and love of God. Even 
doctrines that may seem remote, like those concerning*the Blessed 
Trinity, have been made the matter of fruitful contemplation. 
But this is not the whole reason, nor the chief one, for the duty 
of believing. 

To understand the true significance and value of faith we must 
see it as a form of service which rational creatures are expected to 
ofier to their Creator, as a function of the broad virtue of religion. 
Nearly everyone who believes in God recognizes an obligation to 
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obey and worship Him. But we are too prone to think of our sub- 
mission as belonging almost entirely to the sphere of morals. No- 
body should think of minimizing the importance of the moral law, 
or of underestimating the grace and human effort entailed in obey- 
ing it. By keeping the Commandments we offer God the service 
of the will, mortifying desires and resisting instincts in order that 
His law shall be operative in us. The special value of this 
kind of tribute is due to the fact that it comes from the superior, 
spiritual part of our nature. 

The will, however, is not the only spiritual faculty we possess, 
And it is not the highest part of our spiritual endowment. Intellect, 
the power to form ideas and reason our way to truth, is our dis- 
tinguishing feature, so that we define a human being as a rational 
animal. And understanding, not free-will, is our highest possession. 
It is clear that religion would not be the homage of man’s whole 
being if it did not include the particular submission of the intelligence. 
Faith is the obeisance of human reason to the divine Knowledge 
and Wisdom, and the reason for the prominence of this virtue among 
Christian duties is found in the pre-eminence of intellect over man’s 
other faculties. Faith is the high price we are asked to pay for 
our supreme privilege of rationality. 

By accepting truths of which we have no evidence beyond the 
word of God, and many of which we cannot fully understand even 
when revelation conveys them to us, we proclaim in effect the 
superiority of His understanding to ours. We recognize by im- 
plication that even in the faculty which makes us unique in the 
world and which has given us mastery over the other creatures, 
we are infinitely surpassed by the Creator. We acknowledge that 
in the being of God, and in created things as well, there are realms 
of reality beyond our grasp, and that our incomprehension of what 
He tells us will not outweigh the guarantee of His word. To make 
formal acknowledgement of God’s superior understanding is a 
comparatively easy matter and may be a common feature of 
religions : but Christians are asked to prove in a disagreeably 
concrete and specific way that they mean what they say. Faith 
makes us go further than words: we must reduce our professions 
into act. We must realize the implications of our inferiority and 
take God’s word even for mysteries. 

Just as the will must be curbed in order to honour the law of 
God, so our prerogative of thought is placed under tribute when we 
accept His authority as the highest reason for believing. In both 
cases God is served by putting some restraint on freedom. That 
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faith, no less than obedience, is to be seen as a voluntary sub- 
jection of the rational creature is indicated by St. Paul when he 
speaks of Christianity, in a phrase which can carry little comfort 
to supporters of half-belief, as ‘‘ bringing into captivity every 
understanding unto the obedience of Christ.” 

The parallel between these two kinds of service runs deep. Just 
as God comes to the aid of our weakness of will by His undue grace, 
so He enlightens our minds and makes faith possible by the special 
gift of supernatural revelation. Our acceptance of divine help 
in both of those departments is an expression of our insufficiency 
and of our need of God. Pride prompts the refusal of both kinds 
of acknowledgement. Our highly endowed nature is greatly 
tempted to think of itself as living by its own resources, and as under 
no compliment even to the divinity. Because the intellect is our 
chief faculty, its subjection goes against our grain even more than 
the discipline of the will. This precisely is what faith is intended 
to do. Religion is the antithesis of pride and self-sufficiency. 
It expresses the unpalatable truth about man’s imperfection and 
inferiority and makes him reach out to God and bow before Him. 
Christianity is the most religious of all religions because it extends 
submission to God in the most formal and complete way into the 
highest sphere of human activity. The deeper our relations with 
God are explored the plainer it becomes that humility—which is 
no more than realism—is at the heart of everything and is the 
measure of all duty. Faith is the full and perfect expression—one 
might say, dramatization—of the littleness of human reason 
before God: hence it is an indispensable part of true religion. 


WILLIAM J. PHILBIN 
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The transmission of Adam’s sin to all his posterity which, accord- 
ing to the dogma of original sin, causes all children of man to be 
born sinners and sons of wrath, is undoubtedly a mystery properly 
and strictly so called. No human mind could have discovered its 
existence without the light of revelation ;!norcanany man after its 
revelation fathom its mysterious depth. The mystery does not 
consist so much in the transmission of Adam’s misfortune. Do 
we not see it happen in human history that children suffer from 
the losses sustained by their parents? But the idea of a hereditary 
guilt, according to which children share in the guilt of their 
father though they themselves committed no blameworthy act, 
is so mysterious as to raise the question : Does it stand to reason ? 


The Question 


In the well-known physical concept of original justice and original 
sin (opposed to the juridical or moral theory) of which St. Thomas was 
the great exponent, it is easy to see why Adam passes on to his 
posterity a human nature deprived of its original rectitude. This 
original justice, indeed, he conceived as a specific accident of nature,* 
a sort of preternatural proprium of human nature which was to 
pass over to his children, through generation, with nature itself. 
At the same time, however, he conceived its connexion with sanctify- 
ing grace, its root cause, in such manner as to make it stand or fall 
together with that grace.* And it lay in the very nature of sanctify- 
ing grace that Adam could throw it off, as in fact he did by his 
grave disobedience to God’s command. God’s friendship and 
sanctifying grace do not go together with mortal sin. By the 
very fact of his sin, Adam also threw off from his own nature the 
preternatural specific accident, original justice, whose very existence 
was linked to sanctifying grace. And so he deprived human 
nature of its original rectitude, in himself directly ; and indirectly 
(for human nature existed only in him from whom it was to pass 


1 Some indication or conjectural proof of a past misfortune can be drawn, accor- 
ding to the Summa contra Gentes, 1V, cap. 52, from the existing evil. 

2 The most explicit text is S. Theol., I, 100, 1, accidens naturae speciei. 

3Cfi. S. Theol., 1, 95,1; 100, 1, ad 2; I II, 100, 2; Comp. Theol. cap. 192. 
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on to all his children) in all his posterity to whom he was now to 
transmit this fallen or deprived nature. 

It was but natural, therefore, and according to the nature of 
things that Adam’s children inherited from their parent a nature 
deprived of original justice. This privation constitutes for all of 
them a sad misfortune, no doubt. But why must it be a guilt ? 
Aguiltit is, according to the revealed doctrine : original sin is sin 
in the proper meaning of the term, veram rationem peccati habet.+ 
But guilt implies voluntariness. A guilty state, as that of original 
sin, must originate from a guilty action which was free and volun- 
tary. Theology replies, with St. Thomas, by saying that this 
state of privation is guilty because it is voluntary through the will of 
Adam, chief of mankind.? The formula is no doubt a happy one ; yet 
does it explain much ? How does a state of privation in me, caused 
in a mysterious and distant way by a free act of our first parent, 
become my guilt, not personal guilt, of course, since it does not 
come from any free act of mine, yet my own guilt in a true sense of 
the word ? 


St. Thomas’ Answer 


St. Thomas’ explanation or answer is the well-known analogy of 
the limbs of a man’s body : these share in the guilt of a man’s free 
will which commands the sinful act for which they are the instru- 
ments. A murderer’s hand is guilty, not of itself, but because it 
is one with the man whose sinful will guiltily acted through the 
hand. In the same manner, St. Thomas says, all men are like one 
man (according to a more or less Platonic idea come to him through 
St. Augustine), because they are like members in a body. They 
share in the guilt that is proper to him who is the first moving cause 
of man’s sinfulness and who communicates them this guilt through 
the movement of generation which establishes a link of unity be- 
tween them and him. Such is the analogy we find in St. Thomas’ 
works on original sin nearly from first to last. But we may well 
ask : To what extent is it, and is it meant to be, a proof? Com- 


1Council of Trent, Denzinger, n. 792. 

2S. Theol., 1-2, 81, 1, inordinatio .. . voluntaria . . . voluntate primi parentis. 

3E.g. S. Theol., 1-2, 81, 1. Cf. thie commentary of Fr. R. Bernard, O.P., in S. 
Thomas d’Aquin Somme Théologique. La Péché, tome II, Paris, 1931 pp. 332-40: 
La grande doctrine de l’incorporation au premier homme ; also O. Magrath, O.P., 
“St. Thomas’ Theory of Original Sin,” in The Thomist, 16 (1953), pp. 166-89, 
particularly pp. 172-5. 
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paratio non est ratio. Or is it-just a comparison and nothing more } 
As an illustration it may help to visualize that a common guilt 
between members of one physical unity, such as is the human race 
coming from one parent, is not an impossible concept ; just as we 
have the idea of common guilt between limbs of one body, though 
these limbs are properly speaking moved by another, namely, by 
man’s will, and do not move themselves nor have any guilt of their 
own. Does it prove anything ?! If it does, what exactly ? 

It is a fact, pointed out by J. B. Kors, O.P.,? that in his first 
treatment of the problem of original sin, St. Thomas explains its 
transmission, as of a guilt, without reference to this analogy. There 
is no mention of it in the Commentary on the Sentences, III, d. 30, 
q. I, a. 2 and d. 31, q. I, aa. 1 and 2, or passim. Yet there also, 
original sin is conceived as a guilt of nature, transmitted as such with 
nature. But from the Summa contra Gentes, IV, cap. 52, 
the whole argumentation seems to hinge on that analogy ; and 
it is re-echoed or developed in all subsequent treatments of the 
question : De Malo, q. 4, aa. 1, 2,6; S. Th., I-II, q. 61, aa. 1, 3, 4; 
Quodlib. 12, q. 12, a. 32; In Rom. cap. §., lect. 3 ; Compendium Theolo- 
giae, cap. 196. The new idea is hailed by Fr. Kors as a progress in 
St Thomas’ teaching on original sin which happily completes his 
imperfect exposition of the Commentary.’ And this is no doubt a 
natural and justified interpretation. But perhaps Fr. Kors some- 
what minimizes the doctrine of the Commentary in order to bring 
out all the better the superiority of the later teaching. Nor does 
his explanation of the analogy seem to be fully convincing. Is it 
enough to sum up the argument, ““De méme que... ainsi...” 
to show where exactly the proof lies, or on what points the compar- 


1 Cf. Bernard, op. cit., ‘‘. . cette comparaison qui commande toute la théologie 
de la transmission du péché originel... n'est pas une pure métaphore mais représente 
une analogie de haute valeur. Et, par conséquent, il ne faut pas s’étonner qu’on 
puisse, d'une telle comparaison, tirer de vraies et bonnes raisons...’’ We believe 
so too ; but we would like to see more definitely on what points the analogy proves 
and on what other points it does not prove. Cf. A. Gaudel, art. ‘‘ Péché originel,” 
in Dictionnaire de Théologie Catholique XII col. 275-606 ; ‘‘ Est-ce 4 dire qu'une 
analogie bien choisie suffise 4 lever toutes les difficultés du mystére du péché 
originel ? ?” (col. 478). 

2 J. B. Kors, O.P., La Justice primitive et le Péché originel d’aprés saint Thomas, 
Paris, 1930, pp. 110, 148ff. 

3 Op. cit., pp. 148f. The analogy shows, according to Fr. Kors, that we inherit, 
“not only a nature that is disorderly in a guilty manner, but a guilty nature” 
(p. 148: “ nous héritons, non d’une nature coupablement désordonnée, mais bien 
une nature coupable .’’) St. Thomas, he says, in the S. Theol. 1-2, 81, 1, c. repudi- 
ates as insufficient his explanation of the Commentary (op. cit., p. 149, n. 2). Per- 
haps, is nature less guilty according to the Commentary than according to the 
Summa ? 


“Op. cit., pp. 150f. 
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json actually provides a proof, on which other points it is only 
acomparison ? Even the analysis given by Fr. R. Bernard, O.P. 
of the “great doctrine of our incorporation in the first man,’ 
does not seem to answer our difficulty fully, because apparently of 
its inevitable brevity. We continue asking: What are the strong 
and the weak points in the analogy ? On which of them does St. 
Thomas’ argumentation mot rest ? 

Perhaps, if we wish to reach a more satisfactory answer, we should 
first analyze more closely the teaching of the Commentary, and ask 
ourselves the question: Is the explanation of the transmission 
of original sin as a guilt without the said analogy less satisfactory 
and why ??, Then, we must ask what the analogy of membership 
ina body adds to this explanation. For that purpose the two prin- 
ciples that command the analogy must be scrutinized : All men are 
me man; and, Adam moves his posterity by the movement of 
generation. In this connexion we must inquire to what extent 
his doctrine is dependent on, and stands or falls with, the biological 
theories of the time concerning the respective roles of male and 
female in the act of generation. 


Commentary on the Sentences 


Why is the privation of original justice, which we inherit from 
our first parent, not only a misfortune but a guilt ? That privation 
is not only an absence, defectus, and an evil, malum, but a guilt, 
not of the person but of nature—culpa quaedam naturae—because 
a will existing in that nature caused it. The privation of original 
justice was induced through the will of man and spread to the whole 
nature. And so in every man it is a guilt because it was caused 
by the will of the principle of nature, of the first man.* That is 
one aspect of the guilt of nature: it was caused by the will of the 
principle of nature ; its voluntariness is the relation (of origin) to 
the will of the first man. 

There is another aspect to it, namely, the privation of original 


1 Op. cit., p. 333. 

* As Billot did, according to Kors, op. cit., p. 148, n. 3. 

5 In 2 Sent., 30, 1, 2. In the previous article St. Thomas gave an affirmative 
answer to the question: ‘‘ Utrum defectus quos sentimus sint nobis poena pro 
peccato primi hominis?” In the present one the question is, ‘‘ Utrum aliquis defectus 
veniens in nos per originem habeat rationem culpae ?’’ The affirmative answer is 
explained :’’ . . . (privatio iustitiae originalis) in quolibet homine rationem culpae 
habet ex hoc quod per voluntatem principii naturae, id est, primi hominis, inductus 
est talis defectus,”’ 
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justice originated within nature, not from outside. It lay in the 
power of nature always to keep original justice. Through the 
will of a person existing in that nature this justice happened to 
be lost. For that reason this privation is, with regard to nature, 
a guilt in all those who derive that nature from the sinning person,1 
Here the consideration of the relation of origin to the personal wil] 
of Adam is secondary: first is the immanent origin of the priva- 
tion of original justice, immanent in nature, and because of this, 
a guilt of nature. Nature caused the loss (through a person); 
nature is guilty of the loss. This aspect is again stressed, almost 
to the neglect of the person involved, in another text. Original 
sin supposes that “it lay in the power of nature to be free or not 
to be free from that privation : without this, privation would not 
be guilt.” Such is the reason why nature is guilty : it could have 
been free or preserved from the privation of original justice ; it 
brought this on itself through its own fault. Accordingly, what- 
ever persons received this guilty nature from the one source from 
which it can be had, that is, from Adam who is the principle of 
nature, will be stained by its guilt. 

Accordingly, original sin is a guilt of nature for two reasons, or 
for two aspects of one reason. Firstly, the privation of original 
justice, in Adam directly and indirectly in his posterity, was origin- 
ated by an act of his will, it is voluntary or related to the will of 
a person (Adam) as to its origin; secondly, because Adam’s will 
was one existing within human nature, and affecting nature as such, 
it was nature in him that threw off original justice. And so nothing 
more is required for Adam’s posterity to be guilty of original sin 
than to derive from him human nature made guilty by his wilful 
transgression and rejection of original justice. There is no need, 
according to the author of the Commentary, to appeal to any other 
causality on the part of the principle of nature than that by which 
he deprived our nature, in himself, of original justice. His sin was 
both a personal sin and a sin of nature.* The latter of necessity 


1 In 2 Sent., 31, 1, 1, “‘ In potestate naturae erat ut talis iustitia semper in ea 
conservaretur ; sed per voluntatem personae existentis in natura factum est ut 
hoc perderetur ; et ideo hic defectus comparatus ad naturam rationem culpae habet 
in omnibus in quibus invenitur communis natura accepta a persona peccante.” 

*Ibid. 2, ‘‘ Ad esse originalis (peccati) duo concurrunt, scilicet, defectus 
quidam, principia humanae naturae consequens ; et iterum quod fuit in potestate 
naturae ut iste defectus careret vel non, sine quo ratio culpae in hoc defectu non 
esset.”’ Cf. ibid., 33, 2, 1, ‘‘ Nec ista culpa (originalis) ad hunc hominem pertinet, 
nisi secundum quod talem naturam habet, quae hoc bono quod in ea natum erat 
esse et possibilis conservari, destituta est.”’ 

3 In 2 Sent., 31, 1, 1, ad 1: “‘ ... ista infectio ex inordinata voluntate primi 
parentis in ipso quidem primo parente fuit dupliciter : scilicet, per modum peccati 
actualis, inquantum eam per propriam voluntatem contraxit, et etiam ulterius 
per modum peccati naturalis, inquantum natura in eo infecta est ; in sequentibus 
autem non est nisi peccatum naturale,” 
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passes on to his posterity with nature itself. Nature is guilty. 
Original sin is no personal guilt of his posterity but only a guilt of 
nature. 

The transmission of human nature to his posterity in which 
Adam is the active principle,! has no role in making nature guilty ; 
it is so before and independently of its spread through generation. 
But that transmission makes other persons share in his guilty nature. 
In this regard, it would have no different role, were the privation 
of original justice only a punishment or misfortune,? and no guilt. 
The ratio voluntarii required for that privation to be a guilt, is 
nothing else than what follows in nature from Adam’s personal sin 
which caused the privation in his own nature. It is previous to 
the transmission of nature and it passes over to Adam’s descendants 
together with that privation.® 


The Analogy: tts two Elements 


It is apparently to explain how this ratio voluntarit is communi- 
cated to Adam’s posterity together with nature and its inherent 
privation of original justice, that St. Thomas proposed the doctrine 
of our incorporation in Adam, head of mankind. In that respect, 
it is meant to complete the teaching of the Commentary. That 
analogy implies two elements: first, the incorporation itself, as 
union of the members with the head, statically or dynamically in 
its origin, that is, our being born from Adam; secondly, the move- 
ment of the members by the head. The first shows how a com- 
munication of the head’s guilt to the members is possible : they are 
one with Adam in one body. The second is meant to explain the 
actual imparting of the head’s guilt to the members : they share in 
his guilt because they are moved by him. 

It should be noted that, of these two elements, only the first is 
found or developed in all but two of the treatments of the question. 
It is only in the De Malo, c. 4, a. 6, and in the Summa Theologica 
that we find the two united. We must analyze closely each of the 
two principles and see in what manner they help to explain the trans- 
mission of the original guilt. 


1 Ibid., 2, ‘.. . omnes qui secundum seminalem rationem, quae est virtus activa, 


| ab Adam descendunt.’”’ Cf. ibid., 2, ad 4. On this point, cf. below pp. 3 63ff. 


Cf. In 2 Sent., 31, 1, 1, ad 4; 2c, 
* Cf. ibid., 2, ‘‘. . . ratio voluntarii, quae culpam causabat in natura, in omnes 
qui ab Adam naturam accipiunt, transit.” cf... . ‘‘ simul cum defectu transit,” 
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All Men are like One Man 


In what sense does St. Thomas understand Porphyry’s axiom: 
“ By sharing the same species many men are like one man? ”! 
We may leave aside the strictly Platonic meaning which would in- 
volve the full objectivity of the universal concept : St. Thomas’ 
mitigated realism excludes this meaning. A first objective sense 
of the axiom is communion in one specific nature : unity of the speci- 
fic nature or specific unity of all men. This entails that whatever 
belongs to the specific nature will be found in all who share the 


nature.* This static sense of Porphyry’s saying is correct and 
held by St. Thomas. 


St. Thomas, however, goes further: he also understands com- 
munity of origin,’ thus adding to Porphyry’s axiom a dynamic 
aspect of the community of nature which is not expresssed or re- 
quired by the idea of specific unity of nature . This again is a real 
aspect of the unity of mankind: all men are children of Adam. 

Does the axiom mean still more than this? According to St. 
Thomas’ reasoning, it apparently does. But we should note care- 
fully that from now on the analogy, on the face of it, turns into a 
comparison. To put things briefly : as long as ome man means 
one nature from one source, the phrase expresses an objective reality ; 
but when one man is understood as one suppositum or one principium 
quod, then it no longer expresses an objective truth but is only a 
comparison. St. Thomas is undoubtedly aware of the change in 
ideas, for instead of sunt he regularly says, computantur, aestimantur, 
considerart possunt, intelligantur* That is precisely the case when 
he speaks of many or all men as members or parts of one nature: 
they are not such properly speaking, but only by a way of speaking : 


1 Contra Gent., 3, 52, “‘ Participatione speciei sunt plures homines velut unus 
homo, ut Porphyrius dicit” ; S. Theol., 1-2, 81, 1, ‘‘ Sicut etiam Porphyrius dicit 
quod ‘ participatione speciei plures homines sunt unus homo’”’ ; In Rom. cap. 5, 
lect .3, ‘‘ Unde et Porphyrius dicit, quod participatione speciei plures homines sunt 
unus homo ”’ ; Comp. Theol., cap. 196, “‘. . . ita in una humana natura multae sunt 
personae, ut participatione specici multi homines intelligantur quasi unus homo.” 
Without reference to Porphyry, De Malo, 4, 1, ‘‘. . . ac siomnes homines essent 
unus homo” ; Quodlib., 12, 21, 32, ‘‘ Tota autem humana natura est sicut unus 
homo.” 

*** Participatione speciei,’’ in the quotations of previous note. 

3 Cf. especially S. Theol., 1-2, 81, 1, ‘‘Omnes homines qui nascuntur ex Adam, 
possunt considerari ut unus homo, inquantum conveniunt in natura quam a primo 
parente accipiunt ”’ ; Contra Gent., 4, 52, “‘ peccatum primi hominis, a quo omnes 


alii’; De Malo, 4, 6,‘‘. . . ac si omnes homines, in quantum ab Adam derivant, 
sint unus homo cuius diversa membra sunt diversae personae.” 
* Contra Gent., 52, ‘‘ computentur . . . ut aestimentur ..."’ ; S. Theol., 1-2, 81, 1, 


*‘ possunt considerari.”’ 
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ac si sint partes vel membra.1_ Accordingly, what follows from this 
consideration is no strict proof but only an illustration of what is 
known or proved in another way. Such is apparently the compari- 
son with the guilt of the members of one man’s body used to illus- 
trate the guilt of the “ parts ” or “‘ members ” of one human nature.* 

The differences between the two terms of the comparison are 
evident enough. The members of a man’s body are one physical 
unit in space and time ; they are no independent supposita ; they 
have no responsibility of their own, whether for merit or guilt ; 
they can only share, or be said to share, the merit or guilt of the 
whole man whose free will is the principle of responsibility for all 
his (human )actions. The members or parts of the human nature 
are independent persons and have no other physical unity with 
one another or with their first principle, the first man, than that 
of their specific nature derived from one source. They are not 
one physical body but different individuals and persons spread out 
in space and time. The principle of nature, the first man, from 
whom they inherit original sin, and thus derive a guilt from him 
‘“‘as bodily members from a man’s will,” has no other physical 
link with them except that they draw their nature from him. Nor 
are all men his members except by way of speaking.* The reason, 
therefore, why they derive guilt from him must lie elsewhere than’ 
in the metaphor of his headship. 


1Cf. De Malo, cit. above p. 356, n. 3 Contra Gent. cit. previous note: S. Theol, 
1-2, 81, 1, “Sic igitur multi homines ex Adam derivati sunt tamquam membra 
unius corporis.” 

2 Contra Gent., 52, ‘‘ Sic enim invenitur voluntarium huiusmodi peccatum vol- 
untate primiparentis, quemadmodum et actio manus rationem culpae habet ex 
voluntate moventis quod est ratio’’ ; De Malo, 4, 1, “. . . sicut si dicamus, quod 
motus manus ad homicidium patrandum...”’ ; S. Theol., 1-2, 81, 1, ‘‘ Actus autem 
unius membri corporalis, puta manus, non est voluntarius voluntate ipsius manus, 
sed voluntate animae, quae primo movet membrum” ; Comp. Theol., cap. 196, 
“ |. .in peccato unuis hominis . . . diversis membris diversa peccata exercentur....” 

3 We leave aside the consideration of a moral unity between Adam and his pos- 
terity, though this is suggested by St. Thomas himself, v.g. in the De Malo, 4,1, 
when he speaks of a ‘‘ collegium hominum (quod) reputatur quasi unus homo, ita 
quod diversi homines in diversis officiis constituti sunt quasi diversa membra unius 
corporis naturalis, ut Apostolus inducit de membris Ecclesiae, 1 Cor. 12 (12-fin.),” 
or S. Theol. 1-2, 81, 1, “‘. . . secundum quod in civibus omnes homines qui sunt 
unius communitatis, reputantur quasi unum corpus, et tota communitas quasi 
unus homo.” P. Kors, op. cit., pp. 110 and 151f., has set aside this interpretation 
of a moral or juridical unity of the human race with regard to the question of original 
justice and original sin. Perhaps these texts of St. Thomas contain a hint that the 
analogy he uses should be taken as an analogy and only to some extent as a proof. 

We should not be misled by the parallel of our incorporation in Adam with 
our incorporation in Christ. The two are parallel and analogous to each other, but 
they also differ in many points,. The latter rests on an objective spiritual reality, 
grace, which we derive, uninterruptedly, from Christ. The former rests on natural 
generation from one principle of the human race ; by it Adam is our causa fiendi, 
both as men and as (original) sinners ; but his role as chief of mankind stops there. 
Cf. R. Bernard, op. cit., p. 339. 
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Adam Moves his Posterity by the Movement of Generation 


In order to keep to the physical theory of original sin, as St, 
Thomas undoubtedly does, we must, with him, examine further 
the only physical link that binds us to Adam, source of the human 
race, namely, natural generation. That seems to be the process of 
St. Thomas’ thought : he looks into this link and detects in it the 
channel through which Adam’s guilt passes over to us. Actually 
while the unity of all men with Adam stated in the previous prin- 
ciple explains how a sharing in guilt is not impossible, the second 
axiom means to show how the communication of guilt takes place. 
It is because Adam moves his posterity by the movement of genera- 
tion that they share in his guilt.1_ What does this mean? Does 
it mean, in contrast with what St. Thomas taught in the Commen- 
tary, that the transmission of nature by Adam as active principle, 
and a guilty principle of nature at that, is not onlya 
transmission of a guiltynature, but is a transmission of guilt to 
nature, that is, causes nature in his posterity to be guilty ? Were 
they to get their nature in another way than through his active 
move, they would not have the hereditary guilt :* this seems to 
show that in fact Adam’s action in the transmission plays a role in 
bringing about original sin in his children. 

This is apparently, according to Fr. Kors,? the meaning of St. 
Thomas’ teaching in the Summa,‘ and it is already found in the 
De Malo :* through natural generation or by passing on nature to 
his descendants, Adam “‘ moves”’ or exerts an active influence on 
them on account of which his guilt is communicated to them : they 
share in the guilt of nature ; he causes them to share in his own 
guilt (not as personal, but as ‘“‘ natural” or of nature). What is 
his reason for saying so? Apparently nothing else than the an- 
alogy with the members of a physical body. Just as there, in per- 
sonal guilt, the members are moved by the command of the will 
and are guilty on that score, so also here the members of human 
nature are moved by natural origination. Is that a real proof 


1 Cf. S. Theol. 1-2, 81, 1, “‘ . . . inordinatio voluntaria ... voluntate primi parentis, 
qui movet motione generationis omnes qui ex eius origine derivantur, sicut voluntas 
animae movet membra ad actum’”’; cf. ibid., 3. 


*Cf. S. Theol., 1-2, 81,4. Note, however, that this also holds good in the teach- 
ing of the Commentary, cf. below p. 363, n. 5. 

%Op. cit., pp. 150f. 

*S. Theol., 1-2, 81, aa. 1, 3, 4, 5; v.g. “‘ peccatum originale a primo parente 
traducitur in quantum ipse movet ad generationem natorum ”’ (a. 5). 

5 De Malo, 4, aa. 2, 

* De Malo, 4, 2, “‘ licet ex una parte motio fiat per naturalem originem, ex alia 
vero per imperium voluntatis.” . 
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or merely an illustration ? And if a proof, how can this be shown ? 

St. Thomas’ insistence in the Summa that it is because of the 
movement of generation that Adam’s children share his guilt," 
is striking indeed. This is a new element in his teaching compared 
with the Commentary. Though seemingly he points to no other 
proof for it than the analogy with the members of a man’s body 
moved by his will and sharing in the will’s guilt, yet it can hardly 
be supposed that he overlooked the dissimilarities between the two 
terms of the analogy. If proof there is, and in the circumstances 
that can hardly be doubted, then it must be said that, in St. Thomas’ 
mind, the active movement of generation is the channel for the 
transmission of Adam’s guilt, not because of its similarity to the move- 
ment of a man’s members by his will, but because of its very nature. 
It must be because of its intrinsic relation to the voluntary act of 
Adam which made human nature sinful in himself that natural 
generation communicates his guilt to his children.?. What then 
is this relation, according to St. Thomas ?* 


Adam, Fountain-head of Human Nature: Universal Cause 


Generation is an act of nature.4 It serves nature, meant as it 
is to preserve the species.5 Adam, our first parent, is the prin- 
ciple of nature. He was the first man and human nature did not 
exist outside him. He was to be the fountain-head of the 


1V.g. S. Theol. 1-2, 81, 1, ad 2, ‘‘ Ex hoc enim fit iste qui nascitur consors cul- 
pae primi parentis quod naturam ab eo sortitur per quamdam generativam motion- 
em ”’ ; cf. ibid., aa. 3, 4, 5, ‘‘ inquantum ipse (Adam) movet ad generationem nator- 
um” (a. 5); De Malo, 4, 7, ‘‘ inquantum posteri moventur a primo parente per 
originem.”’ 

2 The precise problem we are raising is how generation from Adam explains the 
transmission of guilt as guilt. We need not enter into the questions that arise 
equally for the transmission of the privation of original justice considered as a 
defect or punishment only ; v.g. how that privation, whose seat is in the soul, can 
be transmitted when the soul itself is not ; or what is the exact role of concup- 
iscence and of the semen in the transmission of original sin. St. Thomas has asked 
and answered these questions which apply to the privation of original justice even 
apart from its being a guilt. It is only the latter point we are investigating. 

3 The question to be answered comes to the explanation of the phrase: “ vol- 
untarium voluntate principii naturae humanae.’ Does this only mean: nature 
was voluntarily deprived by Adam of original justice, and thus guilty ; or does it 
mean : the sinful will of Adam is active, in some mysterious but real way, to impart 
his guilt to all his children through the movement of generation? The first is 
the explanation of the Commentary. The second, that of the Summa (and before 
of the De Malo). What exactly is this mysterious and real way ? 

“Cf. De Malo, 4, 6, ad 10, ‘‘... per actum generationis, qui est actus naturae”’ ; 
In Rom., cap. 5, lect. 3, ‘‘. . . per actum naturae, qui est generatio.”’ 

5 De Malo, 4, 1, ad 7, ‘‘ actus generationis proprie deservit naturae, quae ordin 
atur ad conservationem speciei.” 
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whole human race. Not only, in God’s disposition, for the propaga- 
tion of nature, but of grace as well. Original justice, had he pre- 
served it in nature, would have passed on with nature, through 
generation, to all his posterity. Because of this unique position, 
Adam had, with regard to the spread of nature and of original justice, 
the quality of a universal cause :' he was to be the one active source 
both of nature and of grace. 

But it is proper for a universal cause to act concurrently with 
the particular causes that act by virtue of the universal cause. 
Every effect, indeed, depends ont only on its immediate particular 
cause, but also on remote, universal or equivocal causes. Such 
is the case for Adam, universal cause with regard to the human 
race. For the transmission of human nature Adam, as physical 
fountain-head of all nature, acts in every particular act of genera- 
tion as universal cause.? He moves his posterity by the move- 
ment of generation. Every act of natural generation, therefore, 
bears a necessary relation to Adam, universal cause of the trans- 
mission of human nature. There is an ontological link of causality 
between Adam and all children of men. Such is the meaning of 
St. Thomas’ principle on the natural or philosophical plane. 

Adam, however, is not only fountain-head of nature ; he was 
also to be fountain-head of justice and grace.* It lay with him 
to be the source of justice and grace for all his children. He was 
to be a universal cause of their justice and grace in the same manner 
as he is the source of their nature.‘ Together with nature he would 


1 De Malo, 4, 1, ad 18, “‘ Adam in quantum fuit principium humanae naturae, 
habuit rationem causae universalis.”” Cf. R. Bernard, op. cit., pp. 338f. 

? Compare (in connexion with the transmission of sin) In 2 Sent., 33, 1, 1, ad 1, 
“ omnis homo generat inquantum est Adam ”’ ; De Malo, 4, 1, ad 8,“ . . . inquantum 
generat ut Adam .. . id est per id quod habet ab Adam.” 

The idea of universal cause, in St. Thomas’ philosophy, applies not only to the 
causality of the First Cause, God, in dependence on whom all created causes act (cf. 
Contra Gent., 3, 66 and 70), but also to that of subordinate causes that have a univer- 
sal causality in a defined field of action (cf. ibid. 77 ff.; the unique case of Adam 
is not referred to there). This idea is not restricted to, and dependent on, the now 
rather outdated concept of equivocal causes that intervene in the generation 
of living beings, according to Aristotle’s views. 

As for Adam's causality in every act of human generation, this is nothing else 
than what is expressed in St. Thomas’ saying, just quoted, “ generatio est actus 
naturae.’’ Generation as such does not depend only on the individual activity 
of the parents. All that the parents do is to perform acts which of their nature are 
apt to lead to generation. Generation itself depends on the causality of nature, 
over which individuals have no direct command. Adam is the fountain-head of 
nature. His will is incarnate as it were in that causality of nature, because the 
latter is inseparable from his voluntary act by which he acted as head of nature ina 
twofold manner : first (though second in order of time), in the transmission of nature 
which depended on his voluntary activity ; secondly, for the sinfulness of nature 
which he caused and continues to cause. 

3 V.g. S. Theol., 1-2, 100, 1. 

*Cf. R. Bernard, op. cit., p. 339, ‘‘ Il a eu vraiment notre sort dans ses mains.” 
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have transmitted to them, through the movement of generation, 
the righteousness of nature that was God’s gift to man. The merit 
by which he would have preserved this original justice in nature 
would have been shared by his children through the very movement 
of generation. His act of preserving that justice would also have 
had the same universal causality with regard to all his children. 


Instead, alas, he chose to be the fountain-head of sin, not of 
justice and grace. In his first sin,’ he acted as head of the whole 
race and affected nature in himself or in its source. He wilfully 
and guiltily threw off from nature God’s gift of original justice, 
thus sinning, not only as an individual person, but alsoasa universal 
cause of the human race. His sin had a universal causality by 
wilfully depriving nature. And so, as a universal cause of nature 
and of sin, he now communicates to his posterity, in every act of 
natural generation, not only human nature or even human nature 
deprived of original justice, but also the guilt by which he infected 
nature. Accordingly, the peculiar voluntariness of original sin, 
or of the hereditary guilt in all of Adam’s children, is the relation 
of origin which their sinful state bears to Adam’s will, not only 
insofar as that will, through a sinful act, once upon a time deprived 
nature of original justice, but also because Adam’s sinfulness, by 
reason of its universal causality on human nature, exerts its power 
(as any other universal cause) concurrently whenever a particular 
cause transmits human nature. In every natural human generation, 
therefore, Adam moves his children and infects them with his guilt. 
Every child of men in his very origin is bound by an ontological 
lnk to Adam, fountain-head of nature and of sin.? 


1 Not in any other eventually following sins, cf. S. Theol. 1-2, 81, 2. 


2 This explanation develops Kors, op cit., pp. 150f. with Bernard, op. cit., 
pp. 339f. St. Thomas’ insistence on the movement of generation by which sinful 
Adam moves his posterity to sin, is still more easily understood if we take it that 
for him original sin is privation of original justice which justice is adequately dis- 
tinct from sanctifying grace ; that is, it is sin of nature and in no way sin of the 
person. For, in this position it is imperative to show why the privation of the orig- 
inal rectitude or harmony of nature, which as such does not depend on a person's 
will, is sinful because of its actual relation to a voluntary act of Adam’s. When 
the privation of sanctifying grace is included in original sin, then this state of 
privation appears more easily as ‘‘ death of the soul,’’ in the Tridentine sense of 
the phrase. Not so when this privation is considered as extrinsic to the essence 
of original sin. Historically it seems certain that St. Thomas held the view of 
an adequate distinction between original justice and sanctifying grace, and be- 
tween the privation of original justice (original sin) and the privation of sanctifying 
grace (punishment of original sin). Cf. our study, ‘‘ Original sin, Privation of 
Original Justice.” (to appear in The Thomist). 
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Conclusiveness of the Analogy 


We should be in a position now to see to what extent the analogy 
of the members of a body is conclusive, and to what extent it is q 
mere comparison ; or what is the exact meaning of our incorporation 
in Adam. 

First, our union with Adam, which must allow him to exert such 
influence on us as makes us sinners, is none other than the physical 
unity which results from our common origin from him, both for 
nature and supernature. Our incorporation in him means nothing 
more than that he held in his power both the transmission of nature 
and of original justice. From him we derive our nature, and we 
should have derived original justice as well had he not wilfully 
forfeited the gift of God. Instead we inherit from him the guilt 
that deprived nature of it. “‘ All men are one man” means, in 
this case, more than specific unity of nature; as already said, it 
also involves unity of origin ; and both of these ideas apply also to 
the supernature which Adam had been given and was to transmit to 
his posterity together with nature. Of the latter he now transmits 
only the guilty privation. All men should have shared in one 
original justice, specific supernature of man; they now contract 
one original sin with their common origin from the first human 
sinner, Adam. 

Accordingly, we are members of Adam in the sense that we are 
linked to him by a physical tie, not in time and space, but only of 
origin, which entails a sharing in his nature and in his guilt. We 
are his children for nature and for sin. The objectivity or con- 
clusiveness of this analogy, with regard to the unity of members 
and body, stops at that: our origin from him with its implications. 

This connexion with our first parent explains how he can move 
his members and impart to them his guilt (not his personal guilt, 
but the guilt of nature which he originated). He moves as a first 
principle of nature and of sin (not of grace as he was called to be), 
because as universal cause of human nature, he moves us to have 
nature and sin by his con-current causality which is active in every 
natural generation or transmission of nature. The analogy of a 
man’s will moving his members and imparting to them merit or 
guilt holds good on this point because Adam is our head or chief in 
the sense of a universal cause ; much as the will is a universal cause 
of merit or guilt for the members of a man’s body. That is the 
point of identity between Adam’s movement through generation 
with regard to his posterity, and the command of the will with re- 
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gard to the actions of bodily members. But this identity is rather 
hidden, no doubt, and the analogy, on the face of it, is little more 
than a comparison. It shows two cases, widely different in most 
of their concrete particulars, of one general principle : that of the 
influence of a universal cause in the activities of the particular 
causes which act under its sway. 


Influence of Outdated Biology ? 


A subsidiary question remains to be answered : In what measure 
is this teaching of St. Thomas, particularly about the active move- 
ment of generation by which Adam causes us to be sinners, in- 
fluenced, if not determined, by the biology and philosophy of 
generation which he took over from Aristotle ? 

That theory is well known. In natural generation which trans- 
mits human nature, and original sin, the male generator is the 
active mover ; his female partner only provides the matter for the 
newborn’s body by way of passive help or material causality.’ 
Accordingly, were any man to be conceived and born without the 
intervention of sinful Adam (or active generation), he would not 
contract original sin. This hypothesis applies in the real case of 
the conception of Christ’s sacred Humanity: He was born from 
Adam not formaliter but only materialiter.2 It also applies to two 
imaginary cases: were a man to be born miraculously, say from 
another man’s finger, he would be without original sin ;* or had 
Adam not sinned, Eve alone sinning, their children eventually 
would have been born without sin.‘ The reason for these answers 
is always the same. Either, according to the position of the Com- 
mentary, because only Adam, fountain-head of sinful mankind, 
transmits nature and original sin ; where he does not act, or does not 
act as a sinner, no transmission of original sin takes place.5 Or, 
according to the teaching of the Summa, only when sinful Adam 
moves his posterity by the movement of generation does he 


1Cf, In 2 Sent., 11, 1, 2, ad 3 and ad 4; S. Theol., 1-2, 81, 5, ‘‘ Manifestum est 
autem secundum doctrinam philosophorum, quod principium activum in generat- 
tione est a patre, materiam autem mater ministrat.” 

2 De Malo, 4, 7, ad 6; S. Theol. 1-2, 81, 5, ad 3. 

3 Cf. In 2 Sent., 31, 1, 2, ad 3; De Malo, 4, 7, ad 1; S. Theol., 1-2, 81, 4. 

4 In 2 Sent., 31, 1, 2, ad 4; De Malo 4, 7, ad 4 and ad 5; S. Theol., 1-2, 81,5 
(cf. ibid.,ad 2, and contrast with Im 2 Sent., loc. cit.). 


5 In 2 Sent., 31, 1, ad 2, ad 3, ‘“‘ Non autem aliquis accipit naturam a materia, 
sed ab agente”’; cf. ibid., ad 4. 
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transmit his guilt to his children.* 

The question is then whether these answers are determined by 
the above mentioned Aristotelian biology ; or does St. Thomas 
have from another source the idea and doctrine that Adam alone 
transits original sin? In the first case, his teaching might seem 
weakened a good deal by the influence of an outdated biology, 
Today the respective roles of male and female elements in generation 
are no longer conceived on the pattern of formal and material 
causality, or of active and passive partners. In the second case, 
his use of that biology would only mean that he confirms a doc- 
trine he knows from elsewhere by an apt scientific explanation. 


As a matter of fact, apart from any scientific or philosophical 
theory of generation, faith tells us that Adam is the fountain-head 
of sinful man-kind. He and he alone is so: the woman being his 
helpmate in generation. It is possible that this teaching of the 
faith, both in Genesis and in St. Paul, and also in Patristic tradition, 
is dependent on a conception of the hierarchy in marriage and the 
family in which the man, as husband and father, is the head, and 
the woman, as wife and mother, is subordinate to man though his 
equal in essence and nature. Such concept may well be part 
and parcel of the Christian tradition. At any rate, St: Thomas 
knew independently of his knowledge of Aristotle’s biology or 
philosophy, that it is Adam who is the source of original sin in man- 
kind. And so historically it should be said that the biology of 
the Philosopher is only a secondary element in St. Thomas’ theology 
of the transmission of original sin: even without it he would not 
have conceived Adam’s role otherwise than he did, namely, as that 
of the active mover of sinful human nature. 


Moreover, there may well be an element of lasting value in that 
theory of generation, not perhaps in its biological part but in its 
philosophical aspect, this namely: that in the act of generation, 
the male takes the active role while the woman’s part is more passive; 
and this is so, considering not the biological facts about fecundation, 
but the human and psychological, or even physiological, side of 


1S. Theol., 1-2, 81, 4, ‘‘ Peccatum originale a primo parente traducitur in posteros, 
inquantum ab ipso moventur per generationem, ... Non autem est motio ad genera- 
tionem nisi per virtutem activam in generatione.’’ Cf. De Malo, 4, 7, ad 4, ‘* Orig- 
nale peccatum contrahitur per virtutem moventem ad naturam humanam quae 
est in semine maris secundum Philosophum,”’ ibid., ad 3, ‘‘ Peccatum originale non 
pertinet ad naturam humanam absolute, sed secundum quod derivatur ab Adam 
per viam seminalem.”’ 

2Cf. F. Morsdorf, ‘‘ Die hierarchische Struktur von Ehe und Familie,” in Stsmmen 
der zeit, 151 (1952-3), pp. 322-36. 
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the conjugal act. For these aspects, Scripture and Tradition,? 
no less than common-sense experience, agree with St. Thomas’ 
yiews. This may be sufficient to detect in his use of Aristotle’s 
theory of generation a permanent ground for the “‘ explanation ” 
of the revealed doctrine : that theory he thought to be apt to help 
and show how the teaching of faith about the transmission of original 
sn stands to reason. 


P. De Letter, S.J. 


1Cf. J. Coppens, ‘‘ La soumission de la femme a l'homme d’aprés Gen. 3, 16b, 
in Ephemerides Theologicae Lovanienses 14 (1937), pp. 632-41; F. Prat, Theology 
of St. Paul, vol. Il, p. 329. We must note, however, that this way of viewing 
things shifts the respective active and passive roles of male and female from nature’s 
act which is generation to the human and conscious activity implied in the per- 
formance of the acts which of their nature are apt to lead to generation, that is, 
to an activity which is of nature but commanded by the human will. Yet, because 
of the necessary dependence of the second on the former, this shift of stress safe- 
guards the substance of St. Thomas’ idea. Actually, when Adam is said to move 
his posterity by the movement of generation, both activities are taken as one: 
his (voluntary) activity as principle of nature (commanding a natural function), 
and nature’s activity (which escapes the command of the will) in generation. 








MODERN THEORIES 
OF THE ATONEMENT 


II—GOD-WARD THEORIES 


A “ God-ward ” theory of the Atonement, it will be remembered, 
envisages the redeeming work of Christ as concerned in the first 
place with God, directed in the first place to Him whose rights sin 
has violated. By contrast, the “‘ man-ward”’ theory regards the 
same redeeming work as concerned in the first place with man, 
directed towards man the sinner so as to move him effectively to 
repentance. 

However, it must not be supposed that the dividing line between 
the two types of theory is always clear and well-defined. For in- 
stance, certain “‘ God-ward”’ elements, real or apparent, find a 
place in some theories of the Atonement which may be broadly 
classed with one or other of the ‘‘ man-ward ”’ systems discussed in 
the previous article. For examples of ‘‘ God-ward”’ elements 
more apparent than real, we may quote Dr. R. Mackintosh, who 
speaks of the death of Jesus as a homage to God’s righteousness, an 
example of the right human attitude towards Him ;! or Canon V. F. 
Storr, who calls it a homage paid to the violated moral order (which 
apparently exists independently of God).? As we noted early in 
the previous article, others refer to Calvary as a “sacrifice,” yet 
by this they mean simply that Jesus offered Himself to be the in- 
strument for the revealing of God’s love for men (Dr. Franks), or 
that his death was a “ piece of self-sacrifice ’’ or service for others 
(Dr. Rashdall), or that it was a “ spiritual sacrifice’ of perfect 
obedience or full dedication of will to the Father, with no value for 
man’s redemption other than revelatory (Canon Storr, Dr. Wilson, 
W. Fearon Halliday, etc.). As instances of genuine “ God-ward ” 
elements set in the framework of theories basically ‘‘ man-ward,” 
we have the concept of “representative sacrifice” (of penitence 


1 Historic Theories of the Atonement, pp. 306-9, London, 1921. In the last section 
of this historical survey (pp. 297-312), the author attempts a “‘ tentative construct- 
tion” of a theory of the Atonement, from the point of view of the moral necessity 
of the Cross and the redemption of human character, There is nothing ‘“ God- 
ward” about this explanation, which is certainly the vaguest and most fugitive 
piece of writing on the Atonement that the present writer has examined. 

2 Op. cit., p. 107. 
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and obedience), introduced by the Presbyterian C. A. Anderson 
Scott, and the idea of vicarious “ confession,’’ a mitigated penal 
concept, incorporated in the theories of Professor J. M. Shaw* and 
Dr. A. B. Macaulay,? the latter being influenced in this matter by the 
earlier works of his fellow-countrymen J. McLeod Campbell and 
J. Denney. These two ideas will be discussed presently in their 
proper places. 

Truly “‘ God-ward ” theories of the Atonement may be classified 
as penal, representative, or sacrificial (in the Catholic sense), accord- 
ing as Christ is considered to have redeemed men by undergoing 
the punishment or penalty of sin, or by offering, as man’s represen- 
tative, perfect penitence for sin, or by offering Himself to God, on 
our behalf, as a sacrifice of reparation for our offences. 


ae 


PENAL THEORIES 


The teaching of the Reformers, especially the Calvinists, a teach- 
ing which held the field in one form or another in Protestant thought 
till the last century, was that Christ redeemed us by vicariously 
undergoing the punishment that our sins deserved, in fact, that He 
was actually “‘ punished” in our stead.5 He discharged the legal 
penalty, and thereby appeased the divine wrath, saving us from its 
consequences. Sin, according to this way of thinking, is con- 
sidered from the external standpoint, as a violation of law deserving 
punishment (the veatus poenae), rather than as an offence against 
God for which reparation should be made (the reatus culpae). God's 
retributive justice is placed in the foreground—He cannot forgive 
without first exacting condign punishment, whether of the guilty 
one or of his substitute ; hence, in the Atonement, the emphasis 
falls on the sufferings which Christ endured rather than on the per- 
fect moral dispositions with which He suffered, and in ‘which He 


1 Living Issues in the New Testament, pp. 52-4, Cambridge, 1933. Christ’s aton- 
ing work also comprises the moral “ bearing” of sin (p. 55) and the manifestation 
of divine love (pp. 60-1). Cf. H. H. Rowley, The relevance of the Bible, p. 184 ; for 
him the Cross is principally concerned with the revelation of God’s suffering love and 
the true nature of sin. (pp. 180-3). 

2Op. cit., pp. 119-26. 

* Op. cit., pp. 95-6, 139, 147-8, 172. It should be noted that the author allows 
that Jesus Himself did not grasp the full significance of His Death ; he distinguishes 
the “ will of God ” and the “ will of Jesus”’ (pp. 139, 149.). 

‘Campbell, a Presbyterian, writing in 1856, was the originator of the “ vicarious 
confession” idea. Denney, a Congregationalist, proposed a form of the penal 
theory in 1910. 

5 See J. Riviére: La Rédemption ; étude théologique, pp, 381-410. 
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offered His sacrifice. A modern interpretation somewhat on 
these lines is that of the Anglican, Dean H. Wace, whose work, 
written originally in 1898, recently passed through a new edition,1 
“God .. . accepted in human form the punishment which would 
have fallen on his rebellious creatures ... He (Christ) did exhibit, for 
the horror and awe of the moral universe, how fearful are the con- 
sequences of a defiance of divine justice, and how tremendous are 
the sanctions by which the divine will is maintained.”? It is not 
unusual to find traces of this idea of vicarious punishment in Cath- 
olic works of a devotional or oratorical character.* 

However, the modern reaction against the extreme theory of 
orthodox Protestantism—ausually stigmatized as “the appeasing 
of an angry Father by a merciful Son ’—has been very marked. 
Many, as we have seen, have gone to the opposite extreme, with in- 
terpretations of the Atonement that are purely ‘“‘ man-ward.” 
Very few, in fact, would now uphold the old Protestant position in 
its entirety, but authors are not wanting who propose a mitigated 
form of the penal theory, taking care to emphasize that Jesus was 
not really punished, and was not our substitute in a purely material 
fashion. Within the period under review, penal theories have 
been put forward by the Anglicans P. L. Snowden® and W. W. 
Lucas,* and certain “ penal”’ elements have been introduced into 
the systems of several other writers. 

P. L. Snowden, working on the general principle that Christ, by 
His death, satisfied the requirements of divine holiness, declares 
that, in perfect obedience to the Father, He suffered the penalty 
due to sin, the penal consequences of sin, which were twofold— 
physical death, and the simultaneous experience of spiritual aliena- 


1 The Sacrifice of Christ, 3rd ed., London, 1945. H. Wace was Dean of Canter- 
bury till 1924. 

2 Op. cit., pp. 20, 17. 

3 E.g. the following passage occurs in a recent Catholic study of the character of 
Christ : “‘ Why did Jesus endure such exceeding humiliation ? Because He deigned 
to become the substitute for sinners. Having charged Himself with our iniquities, 
He submitted to the penalty for them. Jesus, the Great Penitent, has suffered in 
its entirety the punishment of guilty man.” (Jesus Christ, His mind, His heart, trans. 
from the French of H. Morice, Dublin, 1932, pp. 209-10). J. Riviére quotes similar ex- 
amples from Monsabré, d’Hulst, Gay, Bourdaloue and other preachers (op. cit., pp. 
232-40) ; these ideas, he shows, are not based on Christian tradition, they are the 
fruit of the Protestant reformation (pp. 242-9). 

* Certain earlier theories are examined by R. G. Bandas: those of the Congrega- 
tionalists, R. W. Dale (1875), P. T. Forsythe (1910) and A. E. Garvie (1911) ; of the 
Presbyterian J. Denney (1910), the Methodist J. Scott Lidgett (1898) and the Angli- 
can P. L. Snowden (1919) (op. cit., pp. 237-47). 

5 The Atonement and Ourselves, London, 1919. 


® How Christ bore the sin of the World, London, 1939. 
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tion or separation from God.! He repeatedly insists that 
Jesus was not ‘‘ punished”; and to explain why, from his own 
personal point of view, Jesus endured the penalty of sin, he suggests 
that His sufferings were a helpful and necessary “ experience ” 
which He underwent, in order to qualify Him for His office as 
Saviour of men ; through His Passion He attained the status of one 
who endured sin’s penalty, who had experienced and overcome 
the full force of evil, and who could therefore work sympathetically 
and effectively for man’s salvation.2 On this account, Snowden 
calls his explanation the “‘ experiential theory ” of the Atonement.’ 
| think it would be more correct to speak of the “ experiential 
theory ” of salvation, for the real atonement, as the author has said 
from the start, lay in Christ’s satisfying divine holiness by obed- 
iently enduring the penalty of sin. The questions of the alleged 
sympathetic or psychological “ sin-bearing ” of Christ, and of His 
“struggle with temptation,” have been disposed of in the previous 
article. The possibility that He endured the penalty or punish- 
ment for man’s sin will be discussed presently. 

W. W. Lucas sets out to prove, in logical and even mathematical 
fashion, that the sufferings which came to Jesus through human 
sin (His ‘‘ sin-bearing,” in the sense that He endured the conse- 
quences of the wrong doing of the wicked) were the equivalent of 
the sum total of the sins of the world. Because of His own per- 
fect holiness and his radical opposition to moral evil, because of the 
circumstances of the time and because of the implacable hostility 
of Satan, Jesus bore the maximum suffering that “sin ”’ could lay 
upon Him. The sufferings of His life are taken together with 
those of His death to make up this total “‘ redemption,’’* and He 
is said to have suffered even after His Resurrection ;’ finally, the 
author invokes the theory of a “‘ suffering God ”’ to prove that He 
suffered even before the Incarnation.* His main contention is 
that these sufferings of Jesus, especially during the Passion, were 
ultimately the result of the retributive, judicial and administrative 
action of God, and were thus laid on Him by God as the expression 
of the divine wrath.® In this sense did Jesus pay the debt of sin 
and offer an atoning sacrifice.?° 

1Op. cit., pp. 17, 146-8, 154-5, 164, 171-2, 179-80, 185, 188-9, 191. 

*Op. cit., pp. 139-56. 3 Op. cit., p. 149. “Op. cit., p. 9. 

5Op. cit., pp. 12, 28, 31-2,142. Op. cit., pp. 55-98. 7 Op. cit., p. 10. 

*Op. cit., pp. 9, 125-31, 136 note 5. 

*Op. cit..p. 121: ‘ Sin smote him in many ways . . . but always by the over- 
riding will of a just Judge, in accordance with whose laws came, not sin, but the 


retributive action of sin.’’ Cf. also pp. 11, 130-1, 
Op. cit., pp. 140-1. 
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The penal theory also finds favour with the Presbyterian C. N. 
Moody, in his study of the life of Jesus, and traces of it are to be 
found here and there in the writings of other authors. Frequently 
the idea finds expression in the phrase, Christ ‘‘ uttered a perfect 
Amen to the judgment of God on the sin of man,’’? that is, He sub. 
mitted to God’s condemnation of sin by experiencing its penalty, 
the divine reaction against it. In other words, Jesus, on man’s 
behalf, endured the penalty of sin voluntarily and obediently. 
The term “ vicarious confession’ is often used in this connexion, 
but I think it more properly describes Christ’s ‘‘ representative” 
or “‘ vicarious” penitence, of which we will speak again ; in any 
case the two themes are frequently found together in the same 
author. 

Solid arguments for the “ penal” theory of the Atonement are 
not, I believe, to be found in the Synoptic gospels. The Agony of 
Our Lord in the Garden, to which appeal is frequently made, was 
due primarily, not to anguish at the prospect of enduring the pen- 
alty of sin, but to the shrinking of a delicate nature from the en- 
during of terrible sufferings, from the drinking of “ this chalice ” 
(Mark 14: 36), the chalice of the Passion. Such is the only reason 
which the gospels suggest, and such is the common interpretation 
of Patristic tradition. The cry of Our Lord on the Cross, ‘‘ My 
God, my God, why hast thou forsaken me ?”’ (Matt. 27: 46), must 
be interpreted in the light of Psalm 21, of which it is the first verse, 
and in line with the other words of Jesus during the three hours. 
The sense is not that Jesus endured that withdrawal of the divine 
presence which is the punishment of the sinner,‘ but that He was 
left exposed to the assaults of His enemies : derelinquere ibi non est 


‘ 


1 The Purpose of Jesus in the First Three Gospels, pp. 107-8, London, 1929. “ In 
what way can sins be borne save by enduring the punishment forthem ?”’ (p. 108). 


®? This idea was the kernel of the theory of the Presbyterian, J. McLeod Campbell, 
in his work, The Nature of the Atonement, London, 1856, and subsequent editions 
till 1907. On this book, see R. G. Bandas, op. cit., pp. 248-9 and J. Riviére, op. 
cit., pp. 513-4, 524-5. 


The idea is taken up by the Presbyterians, A. B. Macaulay (op. cit., pp. 95-6, 
139, 159, 172) and J. M. Shaw (op. cit., p. 123), the Congregationalist J. S. Whale 
(Christian Doctrine, London, 1941, p. 88.), and also by the Methodist, V. Taylor, 
who integrates this penal conception into his full theory of the “ representative 
sacrifice ’’ (vide infra). 


* For a fuller discussion, see J. M. Vosté, op. cit., pp. 7-52; P. Bonnetain; Le 


Cause de l’Agonie de Notre Seigneur and La Crainte de la Morte en Jesus agonissant, 
in Rev. Apol., 1930, pp. 681-90; 1931, pp. 276-85. 


* This was, in essence, the experience of the damned, according to P. L. Snowden 
(op. cit., p. 183), and the Methodist, G. Campbell Morgan, The Crises of the Christ, 
London, 1945, p. 15. 
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aliud quam non protegere a persequentibus, as St. Thomas puts it.? 

On the other hand, Our Lord’s own predictions of His Passion and 
allusions to His death imply that He regarded it as a Messianic 
achievement of an active character, rather than the mere passive 
enduring of a penalty. In fact, on the two occasions when He spoke 
expressly of the redemptive character of His Death, He by no means 
described it as the enduring of a penalty or punishment (however 
lovingly or obediently), but as the positive and active offering of 
His life as a sacrifice of reparation : ‘‘ The Son of Man is come... 
to give His life a ransom for many”’ (Mark 10: 45) ; “this is my 
Blood of the Covenant, which shall be poured out for many” 
(Mark 14: 24). Of such a nature, too, was the redemptive work of 
the ‘Servant of Yahweh” of Isaias’ prophecy, with whom Our 
Lord seemed to identify Himself—the Servant who “ bears the in- 
iquities of many ”’ (Is. 53: 11) because he willingly “ gives his life 
as a sin-offering”’ (ibid., 10) and “ pours out His soul unto death ” 
(ibid., 12).? 


“ REPRESENTATIVE ” THEORIES 


In essence, the ‘“‘ representative ” theory of the Atonement means 
that Jesus, as perfect representative of the human race before God, 
accomplishes for men in the sphere of salvation something which 
they cannot do for themselves ; something, however, which has 
absolute value in God’s sight only in so far as they contrive to make 
it their own. He offers to God, not an all-sufficient reparation for 
sin, but a representative human “ response ’—of a highly accept- 
able character—with which our own very imperfect ‘‘ response ”’ 
must be duly united if we are to be saved. In the simpler forms of 
the theory, Christ’s representative work consists in vicarious peni- 
tence, or the vicarious “ confession ”’ of sin ; in the more developed 


1S. Theol., 3, 50,2 ad1. For a fuller discussion, see J. M. Vosté, op. cit., 
pp. 301-30 ; B. Pelaia ; L’Abbandono di Gesu in Croce (in La Redenzione, edited by 
A. Vaccari, Rome, 1934, pp. 89-118) ; W. J. Kenneally: Eli, Eli, lamma sabacthani 
(Cath. Bibl. Quart., VIII, 1946, pp. 124-34.) 


2 Expressions in the same chapter of Isaias which seem to point in the other 
direction (e.g. ‘‘ Yahweh made to light upon him the iniquities of us all . . . Yahweh 
was pleased to crush Him with suffering,” vv. 6, 10) should be interpreted in the 
light of that vivid Hebrew mode of thought and speech, whereby whatever God 
wills or permits in any sense is attributed to Him directly and immediately as 
efficient cause. God permits unmerited suffering to be inflicted by the wicked on 
His innocent Servant, yet wills that He should endure it and offer it for the expiation 
of the sins of men. 
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forms, it assumes the character of a “ representative sacrifice,” 
which embodies additional elements. 

The theory of vicarious penitence or vicarious confession! rests 
on the belief that repentance, even simple acknowledgement of 
sin, provided it be sufficiently perfect, is all that is required before 
God for the forgiveness of the sins of men—no objective reparation 
is necessary. Christ, it is argued, as perfect representative of the 
human race, was alone able to offer to God this adequate penitence 
and confession of sin; this He did by His Passion and Death. 
Our repentance, now, is acceptable to God for the remission of our 
sins, if we unite it with Christ’s. 

In one form or another, this theory has found favour with a num- 
ber of recent Anglican writers. For imstance, Dr. K. E. Kirk, 
Anglican Bishop of Oxford, writes that Christ’s redeeming work 
took the form of a “ representative acknowledgement of human 
sin,”’ a symbol of human repentance, with which the believer must 
associate himself in order ,to be saved.? He explains himself as 
follows : “‘ Where an offence has been committed, ‘ natural fitness’ 
demands, not merely reformation of character, but also some form 
of overt acknowledgement as an appropriate and adequate means 
of restoring the ruptured relation . . . Christ by His Death supplied 
a suitable symbol of human guilt with which man, to make that 
due acknowledgement of sin which otherwise would not be made, 
associates himself... . ‘ Natural fitness,’ we may say, demands that 
human nature—if not universal nature, too— shall in symbolic 
corporate act express the conviction shared by God and man alike 
that sin is foreign to its ideal constitution.”* The author explains 
that he employs the term “natural fitness” rather than “ the 
Will of God” so as not to offend the “modern mind”! The 
“modern mind,” apparently, does not like to think of the will of 
God, does not like to hear of God “ demanding ” anything—that 
would be arbitrary and unworthy, it would put Him on a level 
with cruel and capricious human tyrants. No, God’s place is not 
to demand, command or punish, but ever to give, to pour out His 
love upon man, to make him happy at all costs ! 


1 The originator of this theory, it seems, was R.C. Moberly, in his book Atonement 
and Personality, London, 1901. For a criticism, see R. G. Bandas, op. cit., pp. 
249-50, and J. Riviére, op. cit., pp. 531-2. 


2 The Atonement (Essay VIII ; pp. 262-78, in Essays Catholic and Critical, edited 
by E. G. Selwyn, 3rd ed., London, 1934). 


* Op. cit., pp. 275, 269. The author uses the conventional terms, satisfaction, 


expiation, propitiation and redemption in this sense of ‘‘ representative confession ” 
(pp. 269, 270, 278). 
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Another Anglican, E. J. Bicknell, enumerates the “ full confession 
of thesinfulness of sin ’’ as one of the elements in Christ’s represen- 
tative work.!_ Somewhat similar is the opinion of Conrad Noel, 
that Christ’s redemptive work constituted the “ first-fruits”’ of 
man’s response to God, an assurance to Him that men would after- 
wards truly repent.2 Dr. R. V. G. Tasker, the Anglican Biblical 
scholar, also seems to favour the theory of vicarious penitence, 
since he refers to Christ’s Baptism at the hands of John as His 
“first act of vicarious penitence,” when He took our sins upon 
Himself.* 

F. Cawley lays stress rather on the sorrow that was contained in 
Christ’s ‘‘ vicarious penitence ”’ (he prefers the term “ sorrow’ to 
“penitence ”’).4 His theory is a strange combination of vicarious 
penitence and representative obedience (based on Christ’s “ faith ”’) 
with belief in a ‘“‘ suffering God’’ and a marked emphasis on the 
revelatory value of the Cross.6 He writes: ‘ That sorrow of 
God, mediated through One like ourselves, as though from within 
ourselves, is redemption itself . . . the Elder Brother of the race, 
Himself at home within eternal holiness, presents His Cross to the 
eternal conscience. He makes a holy supplication, based on com- 
mon sorrow, though not an equivalent sorrow, for His human kith 
and kin engulfed in their sin.”* Like Kirk and Bicknell, he calls 
this representative penance, based on faith, “ expiation ’—by His 
vicarious penitence, Jesus fulfils one of the deepest instincts where- 
with God has endowed the human race, namely, “ the passion of 
love and faith to expiate the wrong done by its own.”’? Further- 
more, Jesus’ representative obedience is termed “ reparatory ”’ 
(reparatory of man’s disobedience), because “ He had asserted in 
His Blood and final Agony the utter supremacy of the holiness of 


14 Theological introduction to the Thivty-Nine Articles (new ed., revised by 
H. J. Carpenter, London, 1942), p. 119. The other two elements are Christ’s will- 
ingness to endure death as the punishment of sin (a penal concept), and the homage 
of a perfected human life (an idea which has little connexion at all with the Atone- 
ment). 

2 The Life of Jesus, London, 1937, pp. 503-4: “‘ Jesus . . . satisfies the Father, 
not because He needed any expiatory blood sacrifice, but because He saw in His 
Son’s act a first fruit of what He might expect from the many when they had been 
caught up by grace into the nature of the Son . . . God is so reconciled by being assured 
of our cooperation in the abolition of sin.” 

3 The Old Testament in the New, London, 1946, p. 19. 

4The Transcendency of Jesus, London, 1936. 

5 He deals in turn with the Cross as a revelation of love (pp. 143-52), vicarious 
penitence (pp. 152-8), the “faith ” of Jesus (pp. 158-61), His perfect obedience 
(pp. 161-74) and the “ suffering God ”’ (pp. 176-89). 


*Op. cit., p. 157. 
7 Op. cit., p. 160. 
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God, as essential to God and man. ‘This constitutes perhaps the 
greatest factor in any atonement that does justice to the nature 
of God and the sinful disobedience of man. In that act of the Cross 
where obedience sums itself up in extreme finality, man is re- 
instated to his home in the foundational holiness of God. There 
and there only is he redeemed.”! This theory, somewhat confused 
and very eclectic, is a good instance of the use of consecrated terms 
relating to the Atonement (e.g. reparation, expiation) in quite aaother 
sense from that in which they are traditionally understood. In 
spite of certain verbal resemblances, the Catholic notion of sac- 
rificial satisfaction and reparation is definitely excluded—the author 
in fact, does not use the term “ sacrifice ’’—and Christ’s God-ward 
work is limited to the offering of “‘ representative ’’ human response 
and penitence. 

So much for the simpler form of the “‘ representative ’’ theory ; 
most of its distinctive features are embodied in the more developed 
form of the theory—that of “ representative ’’ sacrifice which must 
now be examined in detail. The idea of representative sacrifice or 
oblation is found in quite a number of modern works on the Atone- 
ment. Thus, the Anglican, A. J. Tait, can describe Christ’s redeeming 
work as “a perfect self-oblation of the perfectly representative 
man,’’ and say that “the atonement was effected by His perfect 
and representative self-offering and obedience to the will of God.’’ 
The veteran Methodist author, J. Scott Lidgett, speaks of “a 
sacrifice of perfect filial obedience, whereby Christ affirms right- 
eousness, repudiates sin for all men, and makes our repentance 
acceptable to God.’ The Congregationalist, J. S. Whale, refers 
to Christ’s death as a “ representative surrender of life.’’4 

However, the fullest exposition of this comparatively modem 
development is that of Principal Vincent Taylor, a Methodist 
scholar distinguished particularly in the field of New Testament 
studies. His theory is expressly based on the Synoptic Gospels, 


1Op. cit., pp. 163-4. 

2 The Atonement in the Synoptic Gospels, p. 130 (Essay IV in The Atonement in 
History and Life, edited by L. W. Grensted, London, 1929). The author attributes 
undue sacrificial importance to Christ’s life as a whole, His death being just “ the 
particular form of the final and supreme manifestation of His self-offering demanded 
by His enemies’”’ (p. 126). 

% The Cross seen from five standpoints, pp. 30-1, London, 1941. The author’s 
classical work on the Atonement, in which he proposed a mitigated form of the penal 
theory, was The Spiritual Principle of the Atonement, London, 1898. See R. G. 
Bandas, op. cit., p. 243; J. Riviére, op. cit., pp. 546-7. 

* Op. cit., p. 84; cf. also pp. 87-90. 

5 Jesus and His Sacrifice, 2nd ed., London, 1939, especially pp. 254-324; The 
Atonement in New Testament Teaching, 2nd ed., London, 1945, pp. 167-216; For- 
giveness and Reconciliation, 2nd ed., London, 1946, pp. 189-94. 
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and the relevant textual material is given sympathetic and fair- 
minded consideration, and, what is more, is evaluated in the light 
of the Old Testament background of sacrifice, of the Messianic 
hope, the Kingdom of God and the “ Servant ”’ prophecies of Isaias.? 
His views, therefore, merit careful attention. 

The Atonement, he tells us, consists essentially in the reconcilia- 
tion of man with God, the renewal of fellowship with his Creator. 
It is a work of God, accomplished in Christ, whereby His love is 
revealed, and all the necessary requirements for man’s salvation 
are provided.? More specifically, it was accomplished in Christ’s 
representative ministry on behalf of sinful man, a ministry which is 
summarized in the following words :‘‘ He identified himself with sinful 
men in the greatness of His love, entering into the consequences of 
human sin, and bearing them upon His heart. As the Suffering 
Servant, He stood in a representative relation to His own, voicing 
their penitence and obedience and submission to the will of God. 
This unique service to man He interpreted, not by the analogy of 
particular sacrifices, but in accordance with the sacrificial principle, 
implicit in the worship of Israel, whereby the worshipper identifies 
himself with the offering made to God on his behalf. . . . the Euchar- 
ist was instituted to be a means whereby men should partake in the 
power of His self-offering, thus making it the vehicle of their penitent 
and believing approach to God.” The representative character 
of the work of Christ, therefore, is founded on the fact of His enter- 
ing into the consequences of man’s sin, of His self-identification 
with the prophetic Servant, His relation to the old sacrificial prin- 
ciple, and His institution of the Eucharist. It embraces three 
elements, namely, representative penitence, representative obed- 
ience and representative submission to God’s will, that is, to God’s 
judgment on sin ; these three elements are brought together under 
the one category of sacrifice, unified by the sacrificial principle, 
“the foundational principle of the doctrine of the Atonement.’ 

Before entering into more detail, I must make it clear that Tay- 
lor does not understand the sacrifice of Christ in the traditional 
sense. He repeatedly disavows the idea that Christ offered repara- 
tion or satisfaction to God for human sin, that His sacrifice merited 


1 Jesus and His Sacrifice, pp. 3-75, (the Old Testament Background) ; pp. 79-200 
(the Passion Sayings in the Gospels). “ Jesus,”” he writes, “had a very definite 
‘theory’ of the Atonement.” (pp. 271-2). 

2 Thus, two movements of God towards man are involved'(The Atonement... , 
p- 194.) 

3 Forgiveness and Reconciliation, pp. 189-90. Cf. Jesus and His Sacrifice, p. 270. 

4The Atonement ..., p. 178. Cf. Jesus and His Sacrifice, pp. 294-8. 
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our forgiveness and reconciliation, that it was a sin- or guilt-offering.1 
In this matter, in common with other writers, he is apparently react- 
ing against the extreme (penal) theory of orthodox Protestantism, 
with which, unfortunately, he seems to couple Catholic teaching; 
“How can it be said that Christ, the merciful Son, was punished 
by the Father, that He died as man’s substitute, or offered com- 
pensation to God for sin, if, in all that He does for man, God is the 
moving cause of the redemption, and in it gives free course to His 
love ?’’? The belief that Christ offered a sacrifice of reparation to 
God is, he maintains, either unethical—opposed to God’s nature as 
“ first, last and always love ’’’—or disruptive of the unity of the 
Godhead, in that it sets off the Son against the Father, so to speak: 
the Son offers, and the Father receives, a sacrifice, the Son is merci- 
ful, while the Father is angry and needs to be placated.4 Such 
belief, furthermore, he continues, is open to the charge—which may, 
indeed, with some truth be laid at the door of the Reformers— 
that Christ’s death saves man automatically, without the need for 
cooperation and good works on his part.® 

To turn now to the detail of the theory, the belief which under- 
lies it is that repentance alone is sufficient before God for forgiveness 
of sin and reconciliation of the sinner. The real problem is, how 
can man elicit repentance, or rather, penitent response, “ pro- 
portionate to his sin, and the holiness worthy of a friend of God ? ’’6 
Ordinary human penitence is fitful, individualistic, incomplete and 
necessarily limited, because of man’s incomplete knowledge both 
of the nature of God and of the true evil of sin.? God, therefore, 
in His mercy, sent His Son to become incarnate amongst us and to 
supply this deficiency : ‘‘in the name of mankind, and before the 
face of His Father, Christ expresses that mind concerning sin and 


1 Jesus and His Sacrifice, pp. 288, 304 ; The Atonement ..., pp. 185, 189, 197-8, 
217; Forgiveness ..., pp. 193, 195. Using a distinction already employed by 
Bicknell and Cawley, he says that Christ’s sufferings are not ‘‘ propitiatory ”’ but 
“‘expiatory,”’ in the sense that they contribute to the “ covering ”’ and “ cancell- 
ing ’’ of sin, once we make their virtue our own (The Atonement, p. 198). 

2 The Atonement, pp. 172-3. The author believes both in the Trinity and the 
Incarnation (pp. 176, 211). This belief, he confesses, is partly the source of his 
problem—to find out how the Atonement is accomplished in the work of Christ, 
without embracing an “‘ immanental ” theory of His divinity, or, on the other hand, 
disrupting the unity of the Godhead (p. 183), Needless to say, Catholic teaching 
does not “ disrupt the unity of the Godhead ”’: Christ’s sacrifice is offered to the 
whole Trinity, and His mind and will are perfectly at one with the Father’s. The 
redemption, for all that, remains a mystery in the strict sense of the word. 

3 The Atonement, p.193. 

* The Atonement, pp. 209, 212. 

5 The Atonement, pp. 197-8 ; Jesus and His Sacrifice, pp. 283, 317. 

® Forgiveness and Reconciliation, p. 205. 

? Jesus and His Sacrifice, pp. 301-2 ; The Atonement, p. 196. 
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righteousness which man has no power adequately to express, but 
into which he can enter through faith and trust in Him.’! The 
complete redemptive work of Christ, “ on behalf of men, in their 
name, and for the purpose of their approach to God,’’* comprises, 
as already stated, penitence, obedience, and submission to God’s 
judgment—whereby He provides “ wings for our penitence, a ve- 
hicle for our obedience and a medium for our submission to His 
(God’s) holy will.”* Strictly speaking, however, it is the first of 
these three elements that is vital and essential, Christ’s work being, 
before all else, a work of representative penitence, expressed in 
sacrificial form: “‘ Christ Himself is the bearer of our penitence 
because of his Self-offering for the sins of the world.”* Our duty 
is but to utter ‘‘a poignant Amen of the soul to a representative 
penance, perfect, constant and inclusive, ever presented before the 
throne of God.’ Christ’s penitence, upon analysis, is found to 
include ‘‘ confession ”’ of sin, sorrow for it—He “‘ voices the contri- 
tion and sorrow of men’’’—and the experiencing of its conse- 
quences, in perfect submission to the divine judgment.’ The latter 
is a truly “‘ penal” element and a necesasry part of the theory. 
albeit Taylor strongly denies that Jesus was punished. His suffer- 
ing is not a ‘“‘ burden which He takes over and bears in the place of 
another ; it is an experience into which He enters in virtue of His 
love ’’ ; it is ‘‘ not the expression of a legal principle, but an ethical 
and spiritual manifestation of the divine action . . . caused by the 
inevitable consequences of sin in a world ruled by God”; it is 
penal ‘‘ because it is the fruit of the judgment that rests on sin ”’, 
its purpose being, not to effect a change in God or to deliver man, 
but to constitute Him who bears it a Mediator and a Saviour.’’§ 
Finally, the author grants that the idea of “ vicarious penitence ” 
goes beyond the letter of the New Testament evidence ; it is a devel- 
opment, he says, based on sacrificial concepts, on history, and on 
Christian ‘“‘ experience.’’® 

The category of sacrifice, it will be recalled, embraces and unifies 
all the elements of Christ’s redemptive ministry—but it is inter- 


1 Forgiveness and Reconciliation, p. 206. 

2 The Atonement, p. 182. 

® The Atonement, p. 196. Cf. Jesus and His Sacrifice, pp. 307-12, 317. 

4 Forgiveness and Reconciliation, p. 197. 

5 Jesus and His Sacrifice, pp. 301-2. 

® The Atonement, p. 199. 

7 Jesus and His Sacrifice, pp. 288-90. It is in this sense that Jesus “ bears” 
our sins (Forgiveness and Reconciliation, pp. 210-11.) 

8 Jesus and His Sacrifice, pp. 288-90. 

®* The Atonement, pp. 188, 199; Forgiveness and Reconciliation, p. 197. 
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preted by Taylor, not in the traditional sense, but very strictly along 
the lines of the Levitical sacrifices of the Old Testament, i.e, jts 
value and efficacy are essentially symbolic and representative, it js 
the outward expression of the moral dispositions of him who offers 
it or makes it his own. Hence, in the case of Christ, His sacrifice 
is not perfect, effective or complete without our “ response.”! Jy 
fact, strictly speaking, the work of Christ does not constitute the 
whole sacrifice, but only the initial representative offering, whereby 
the complete sacrifice is made possible ; the sacrificial principle, he 
says, ‘‘ reminds us that the sacrifice is more than the offering, that 
it is not complete apart from the worshipper, on whose attitude 
and spirit its ethical value depends.”? The Death of Christ “is 
the one true, pure, immortal sacrifice, only as it is appropriated by 
personal faith, in corporate worship, and in sacrificial living.” 
His sacrifice ““ was consummated only as men entered into it and 
made it their spiritual possession.”* It was not, then, a perfect 
sacrifice of reparation for sin—God did not require any such repara- 
tion, all He wanted was a perfect response from man, which Jesus 
made possible.s We can make that “response’”’ by uniting our 
offermg with His, by “ sharing in the power of His surrendered, 
dedicated and transformed life’ ; this is done by participating in 
the Eucharistic rite which He instituted, by personal “ sacrificial 
living”’ and by “ faith-union”’ with Him.* ‘ The poverty of 
his (man’s) obedience,”’ declared Professor Taylor, ‘‘ the weakness 
of his submission, the frailty of his penitence, pass into strength and 
power in virtue of his union with Christ by faith and love.”? 
The essential features of Principal Taylor’s theory should by 
now be clear. One further point—and that, a rather significant 
one—deserves to be made. In order to explain how Christ’s sac- 
rifice is eternal in character, how it avails for those who lived before 
the Incarnation, and those who, even after the Incarnation, have 
not had the Gospel preached to them, the author falls back on the 
theory of a “ suffermg God.’ ‘‘ Wherever and whenever sin has 
existed, the Son of God has borne its consequences upon His Heart, 
voicing the penitence of the impenitent and the submission of the 


1Cf. Jesus and His Sacrifice, pp. 294-8, 304-5. 

2 Jesus and His Sacrifice, p. 298. 

3 Tbid. 

4 Jesus and His Sacrifice, p. 267. 

5 “* God requires a sacrifice : not that He may be placated, but because His love 
can be satisfied with nothing less than a perfect response from man.” (Jesus and 
His Sacrifice, p. 288). 

® Jesus and His Sacrifice, pp. 265, 267-70, 292-3, 314 ; The Atonement, pp. 14, 187. 

7 Jesus and His Sacrifice, p. 317. 
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rebellious . . . Faith rests on a work which is eternal, operative al- 
wavs, and before the Son of God takes flesh and dies upon the tree. 
The Incarnation, culminating in death, is the expression in time of 
the Eternal Sacrifice within the heart of God.’”! 

What are we to say of this carefully-elaborated theory ? It is 
certainly ‘“‘ God-ward,” but just as certainly it does not go far 
enough. Its fundamental defect, from the point of view of the 
gospels, is that it does not attribute to the redemptive Death of 
Jesus that decisive or absolute character which the texts demand. 
Our Lord’s mind on the subject of His Death seems sufficiently 
clear : His Death was, by God’s will, the consummation and climax 
of His ministry of salvation, it was a ransom price for the redeeming 
of sinful man (“the many,” Mark 10: 45), the shedding of His 
Blood in sacrifice for “the many,” for the remission of their sins 
and for the establishing of the New Covenant (Matt. 26: 28): it 
was the full realization of the prophecy of the Servant of Yahweh 
(Is. 53) who, by His sufferings unto death as a “ sin-offering ”’ (10), 
“made many righteous and bore their sins’ (11) and “ took away 
the sins of many * (12). Surely, these texts, taken in their full 
context of the Old Testament and of the ministry of Christ, indicate 
that the Death of Christ was, by its own virtue, an efficacious act 
of redemption before God*—not simply a representative human 
response to Him, which is redemptively incomplete, imperfect, 
inoperative till we men know of it and use it, so to speak, to enhance 
or “ bolster up’ our own weak response, to “ elevate our penance, 
obedience and submission to God’s judgment.’ For, according 
to Taylor, Jesus’ sacrifice had no absolute redemptive value at the 
time it was offered, but simply made possible, at some future date, 
a perfect and acceptable penitent response to God’s invitations on 
the part of sinful man. 

Similarly, Taylor’s premise that repentance alone is sufficient 
for the forgiveness of sin and for salvation, to the exclusion of 
anything by way of satisfaction or repatation for the offence com- 

1 The Atonement, p. 214. Strictly speaking, he says, the Atonement is the whole 
process whereby we are reconciled with God, which is made up of three stages: 
“the Passion of God expressed in the Cross, the life and death of Christ Himself, 
and the relation of men to Him and His atoning work,’”’ (jesus and His Sac- 
vifice, p. 304). 

? For a full examination of the evidence of the Synoptic gospels, reference should 
be made to the works cited at the beginning of the previous article, to which the 
following may be added :—-P. J. Toner, The Soteriological Teaching of Christ, in 
IRisH THEOL. QuaRT., II (1907), pp. 89-109; J. P. Arendzen, The Atonement 
in the Gospels, in The Atonement, Cambridge Summer School, 1926, pp. 29-40; A. 
Médébielle, Expiation in Dict. Bibl. Suppl,. vol. III, col. 112-45; J. L. Lilly, The 


Idea of Redemption in the Gospels, in Cath. Bibl. Quart., 1X (1947), pp. 255-61. 
® The Atonement, p. 203. 
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mitted against God, also lies open to challenge, as was pointed oyt 
in the previous article. Several indications show that Jesus en- 
dorsed the Old Testament belief that sin, as an offence agains 
God, called for true “ works of penance ”’ to repair the injury done 
Him, besides mere “ confession ’’ of sin and sorrow for it. Nay, 
more, the texts noted above show that man’s reconciliation with 
God demanded in the first place reparation of supreme value, 
which Christ, the Innocent and Perfect, would offer His Father by 
His sacrificial Death “ for many,” for the multitude of human sip- 
ners. 

No doubt, in offering His sacrifice, Our Lord did act in some way 
as man’s “ representative,” yet the precise nature of this representa- 
tion is not stated in the gospels. Taylor, it will be remembered, 
derives the ‘‘ representative” function of Jesus, not from any 
considerations of the dignity of His Person or His Headship of the 
human race, but primarily from the fact that He entered completely 
into the experience of sinful man by sympathetic self-identification.* 
It was by experiencing the consequences of man’s sin in this way 
that He was enabled effectively to voice his penitence, submission, 
etc. Now, as stated in the previous article, there is no justification 
in the gospels for this “‘ psychological ”’ sin-bearing of Christ. In 
fact, as mentioned above, the author admits that the central theme 
of “‘ vicarious penitence’”’ is not directly taught in the gospels, 
but is rather an interpretation in the light of history and of ex- 
perience, religious and profane. He gives a common analogy— 
that of the loving mother who feels intensely, even as if it were 
her own, the shame and disgrace of the sin of her wayward son. 
This proves simply that we can feel profound sorrow and grief at 
the sins of another, but not that we can be, properly speaking, 
penitent for them, because penitence presupposes personal guilt 
and responsibliity. The gospels tell us, no doubt, that the sins 
of men—for instance, the obstinate unbelief of his fellow-country- 
men—did cause Our Lord deep and genuine grief and sorrow, all 
the more because His personal sinlessness enabled Him to appre- 
ciate to the full the heinousness of sin ; but there is not the slightest 
suggestion that He offered “ penitence’ to God on behalf of the 
guilty ones. 

1 Thus, Jesus frequently refers to sin as a “‘ debt ’’, and to sinners as “ debtors,” 
e.g. Matt. 5 : 25-6 and 6 : 12 ; Luke 7 : 41-3 ; 12 : 58-9; 13:4and17:10. He refers 
to Tyre and Sidon doing penance “ in sackcloth and ashes ’”’ (Matt. 11: 21). 

2 Jesus and His Sacrifice, pp. 284-5. The representative function of Jesus is 


described as a ‘‘ communal relation in which there is a consciousness of representing 
men before God.” (ibid.). 


3 Jesus and His Sacrifice, pp. 309-12. 
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In order that the redemptive sacrifice of Christ be universal in 
ope, for so the gospel evidence demands, Taylor had to invoke 
the theory of a “ suffering God,” an idea which he candidly admits 
is “ unknown to Christ’s sayings’ ;! we might go further and say 
that it is opposed to Christ’s teaching. 

It may be of interest to examine a little more closely the origins 
of Taylor’s theory of the ‘‘ representative sacrifice ’’ which, as re- 
marked above, are to be found in his idea of the nature and purpose 
of sacrifice in general and of the Old Testament levitical sacrifices 
inparticular. In general, Taylor prefers the ‘‘ Communion theory ” 
of W. Robertson Smith? as an explanation of the origin and essence 
of sacrifice—hence, sacrifice for him is ‘‘a means by which men 
approach God and find reconciliation with Him .. . a means of 
maintaining or restoring fellowship with God.’’* Significantly, 
then, he regards the levitical sin-offermgs as a late post-exilic 
development, and mainly ceremonial in scope. He accepts in 
broad outline the schematic arrangement of the process of Hebrew 
sacrifice proposed by Bishop Hicks,‘ viz. “life surrendered ” 
(the offerer identifies himself with the victim by the imposition of 
hands), ‘‘ life set free and life dedicated ”’ (immolation of the victim, 
and the blood-offering), ‘‘ life transformed” (victim consumed by 
fre) and ‘‘life shared” (the sacrificial meal).5 Without the 
“sharing ’’of “life transformed,” the sacrifice is neither complete, 
perfect nor operative. When this is applied to the sacrifice of Christ, 
it follows, as noted above, that the believing and penitent 
“response ”’ of the Christian is an essential and indispensable part 
of the full atoning sacrifice. 

Against all this, it must simply be pointed out that Bishop Hick’s 
sheme is not applicable to the Old Testament sacrifices. On 
the one hand, there was no sacrificial meal either in the holocaust, 
the most solemn form of offering, or in the sin-offering for the priests 
or for the whole congregation ; on the other hand, the consuming 


” 


1 Jesus and His Sacrifice, p. 302. The idea may, he declares, be deduced from 
history and experience : ‘‘ The Christian of today sees the love of God, and even the 
suffering love of God in the Cross of Jesus because he views it in the light of history 
and experience’ (pp. 302-3). 

2In The Religion of the Semites, 3rd ed., revised by S. A. Cook, London, 1927, 
especially pp. 269-352. For a criticism on general grounds, see W. Schmidt, The 
Origin and Growth of Religion, trans. from the German, 2nd ed., London, 1935, 
pp. 105-9, 114. For a criticism from the point of view of Hebrew sacrifices, and 
arguments for the “‘ gift theory ’’ of the origin and purpose of the latter, see E. P. 
McDermott, The Hebrew Notion of Sacrifice, 1935. 

8 Jesus and His Sacrifice, pp. 304-5, 53; cf. also pp. ix, 59. 

4F. C. Nugent Hicks, The Fullness of Sacrifice, 3rd ed., London, 1946, pp. 13-4. 

5 See Jesus and His Sacrifice, pp. 57,74. The Eucharist is one of the chief means 
whereby men share in Christ’s “ surrendered and transformed life’’ (pp. 266-8). 
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of the whole victim by fire had no place either in the peace-offerings 
or in the sin-offerings.1. For the same reasons, Robertson Smith’s 
“Communion theory ” does not apply. Once, however, we regard 
the Old Testament sacrifices as “‘ God-ward ”’ offerings, for purposes 
of adoration, impetration, atonement, etc., there is no difficulty in 
accepting Christ’s self-oblation, the “‘ Blood of the New Covenant ” 
and the “ sin-offering ’’ of the Servant prophecy of Isaias, as a true, 
real and perfect sacrifice of reparation for the sins of “ the many,” 
in fulfilment of the ancient types. 

Taylor also attempts to find support for the theory of “ repre. 
sentative sacrifice ’’ in his interpretation of the redemptive. work 
of the Servant of Isaias ; the complete sacrifice described in Is. 53, 
he argues, includes both the self-oblation of the Servant, and the 
“penitent response ’’ of the onlookers, who describe the scene. | 
do not think that there is any question of “ penitent response ”’ in 
this case; it is simply that the onlookers (“chorus’’) had first 
imagined that the Servant was suffering deservedly for his own 
sins (“‘ we accounted him stricken, smitten by God and afflicted,” 
v.7), but realized subsequently that he was innocent, and was 
actually suffering for their sins (‘‘ he was wounded for our rebellions, 
he was bruised for our sins,” v. 5). What, in fact, they came to 
realize was the very redemptive perfection of the Servant’s sac- 
rifice, that He was offering full reparation for their sins,reconciling 
them to God (“upon Him was the chastisement which made us 
whole ,and by his stripes we were healed,” v. 5). The value of 
the Servant’s atoning death was not the least affected or modified 
by their knowledge. 

There is, finally, no proof in the gospels for Taylor’s contention? 
that the ideas implicit in the ancient sacrificial worship of Israel— 
or, for that matter, in the Servant prophecies—influenced Our 
Lord’s mind in regard to the redemptive value of His Death. From 
the first, Jesus gave evidence of settled conviction and assured 
certainty with regard to all points connected with His God-given 
Messianic mission of salvation, which was to culminate in His Death. 
This may be illustrated by His frequent use of the introductory 
phrase ‘““I am come . .”’ in regard to the different works of His 
ministry (His preaching, His call of sinners to repentance, His 
giving His life a ransom for many, etc.*). | With Our Lord in His 


1 Even if we take the Mosaic liturgy as a whole, we find that Bishop Hick’s 
“ stages ”’ are verified neither in the daily sacrifices, the Sabbath sacrifices, the ritual 
of the Day of Atonement, nor on any of the great feasts save that of Pentecost. 

2 Jesus and His Sacrifice, p. 75. 

* Mark 1; 28; Matt. 9: 13 and 20: 28; Luke 12: 49 and 19: 10, 
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erings || public ministry, there was no development of His ideas regarding 
nith’s | His mission, but rather a development in the revelation of those 
egard | jdeas to others, according as they were ready or prepared to accept 
Poses them. 

iltyin | To sum up, Principal Taylor’s theory, for all its undoubted 


ant ” scholarship and sincerity, marks a turning aside from the fundam- 
true, |} ental issue of the Atonement—the question of God-ward repara- 
any,” || tion for sin, arising out of its special character as an offence against 


God. Failure to accept this truth seems due chiefly to certain 
repre- } q priori reasons, or rather, apprehensions, viz. that such God-ward 
work | reparation by Christ involves a “ disrupting ” of the unity of the 
Is. 53, | Deity, or a “ de-ethicizing ” of the character of God, and possibly, 
id the | too, as regards man, a material substitution of the Lutheran or 
1e. [I § Calvinistic type. His theory is carefully worded at every stage so 
e” in as to avoid these ‘‘ pitfalls,” and the result is a very attenuated 
| first } version of the redemptive sacrifice of Christ. It seems clear that, 
; own § without the Catholic doctrines of original sin, of grace, merit and 
ted,” | the Mystical Body, there is, in practice, no middle term between 
1 was fF extreme systems of the ‘ ‘penal’ type and these “ representative ” 
lions, § theories. 


“ce 


1e to 
sac- 
ciling THEORIES APPROXIMATING TO TRADITIONAL 
de us TEACHING (‘“SACRIFICIAL ”’) 
ue of 
dified It only remains now to call attention to those writers of recent 


years whose interpretations of the redemptive value of Christ’s 
tion? } Death agree substantially with the traditional Catholic position, 
ae]— viz. that the work of the Saviour, accomplished in love and obed- 
Our | ience to the Father in the Sacrifice of Calvary, consisted primarily, 
From § not in the enduring of penal suffering, but in the offering to God of 
sured §{ moral reparation for the sins of the world. “ Reparation ”’ is the 
ziven f key-note, reparation that is “ moral,” i.e. voluntary and loving in 
eath. character. 
story During the last thirty years or so, several Anglican scholars of 
' His the High Church or even Anglo-Catholic party have, with certain 
His minor divergencies in detail, maintained the true doctrine. Besides 
| His the brief sketches of Bishop C. Gore (1922)! and Canon D. Dorrity 


(1927),2 there have been the fuller studies of Canon H. Maynard 
Tick’s 
ritual 


st 1 Belief in Christ, London, 1922, pp. 280-305. 


2 Two Essays : on the Gospel Miracles and the Atonement, Letchworth, 1927, pp. 
53-74. 
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Smith (1925) ! and P. Hartill (1927).2. In 1937, three excellent 
works appeared on the Atonement : by Lionel S. Thornton (of the 
Community of the Resurrection),? H. E.Guillebaud (of the Ugandan 
Mission)* and Canon J. W. Sparrow Simpson 5 respectively. The 
last two, of which Simpson’s is the more scholarly, are especially 
useful in that they contain a fairly extensive treatment of the ob- 
jections of the Liberal school. The works of Dr. T. M. Parker, of 
Pusey House, Oxford,* and F. P. Harton? approach even closer 
to the Catholic position. F. W. Dillistone, professor at the Anglican 
College at Toronto, in his recent study of the Atonement, offers not 
so much a scientific interpretation, as a description of the various 
aspects of Christ’s redeeming work by the method of “ imaginative 
comparison,” with a view to the needs of preaching. The work is 
eclectic in tendency, and incorporates certain features of a rather 
fanciful type, but, on the whole, it represents the traditional teaching. 

All these writers believe in the divinity of Christ, in the orthodox 
sense, and in the Incarnation, and most of them hold, in addition, 
the doctrines of original sin, of merit, grace, the Eucharistic sac- 
rifice, the sacraments, and—at least as Anglo-Catholics conceive 
it—the Church. It is becoming increasingly evident that, without 
belief in these fundamental doctrines, men will not attain to the 
truth about the Atonement. “‘ Without the full Catholic doctrine 
of the Church and the economy of grace,” writes Dr. Parker, “‘the 
dogma of the Atonement becomes like a truncated design, peculiarly 
liable to distortion.’ | Again, as Canon Sparrow Simpson remarks, !° 
wherever the Eucharist is regarded as a sacrifice, the true sacri- 


1 Atonement, London, 1925. Certain errors are discernible here and there, e.g, 
with regard to Christ’s “ temptations,” (pp. 81-2), His “ faith ” (pp. 155, 163), and. 
in all probability, with regard to the idea of a “ suffering God ’’ (pp. 175-6). Traces 
of the “ penal ’’ theory appear on pp. 48, 155, 163. 

2 The Necessity of Redemption, London, 1927. He speaks of Christ identifiying 
Himself with sinners, so as to endure the consequences of sin (pp. 83-4). 

3 The Doctrine of the Atonement, Christian Challenge Series, London, 1937. 

“Why the Cross ? London, 1937. Suggestions of a “ penal” theory are to be 
met with on pp. 117-8, 146-7, 163-5. 

5 The Redeemer, London, 1937. The author believes that Our Lord’s Agony 
and “ Cry of Dereliction ”’ were due to His “ sin-bearing.” 

® The Re-Creation of Man, Signpost Series, London, 1940. 

7 The Mystery of the Cross, originally a series of Lenten sermons, London, 1940. 

® The Signification of the Cross, London, 1945. ‘“‘ My chief object,’’ he writes, 
“is to enter imaginatively into the meaning of the Cross for every department of 
human life ’’ (p. viii.) He deals first with the New Testament evidence, classifying 
it under the headings of redemption and salvation, judgment and justification, con- 
secration and communion, and forgiveness and reconciliation (pp. 17-91) ; then he 
considers the Atonement as a whole under the images of redemptive conflict, right- 
eous judgment, creative suffering and forgiving love (pp. 113-77). 

*Op. cit., p. 80. Cf. also p. 100. 

10 Op. cit., p. 210. 
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fcial character of the Cross is upheld ; on the contrary, wherever 
it is not accepted as a “ God-ward”’ perpetuation of the Passion, 
but only as some kind of symbolic rite, the value of the Cross is 
reduced to that of an appeal toman. Finally, it cannot be repeated 
too often that a personal, inward disposition of true humility of 
mind and heart (which should find outward expression in submission 
to the true Church) is necessary in approaching and endeavouring 
to explain in human terms what is, when all is said and done, a 
mystery, the mystery of the Redemption—to unbelievers, as St. 
Paul says of Christ crucified, a stumbling-block and folly, but to 
those that are called, “‘ the power of God and the wisdom of God” 
(1 Cor. I: 23). 


APPENDIX : THE RESURRECTION AND THE ATONEMENT 


Several times in the course of these articles it will have been re- 
marked how frequently modern writers tend to confuse the actual 
work of Atonement or Redemption—which the gospels tell us was 
accomplished on Calvary—with the whole process of man’s salvation, 
including the life, death and resurrection of Christ, and His sub- 
sequent influence on the souls of men.! This is particularly appar- 
ent in the man-ward theories, in fact, the idea is epitomized in such 
common sayings as ‘‘ we are saved by a living Christ, not by some- 
thing that He once did,’’? and ‘‘ we must not isolate the Cross from 
the Crucified.”’* 

One particular instance of this undue extension of the concept 
of Atonement is the question of the Resurrection of Christ. Bishop 
Hicks, it will be recalled, distinguished in the levitical sacrifices 
and thence in the work of Christ, four stages : life surrendered, life 
set free and dedicated, life transformed, and life shared. In the 
case of Christ, the first two stages, taken together, are represented 
by His Passion and Death, the third, by His Resurrection, and 
the fourth by His perennial work of saving men.‘ The whole 
emphasis is on the giving of life to men, in the process of which the 


1“ His whole life, from the manger to the Cross, aud the Cross to the Mount of 
Ascension, was the great sacrifice,” (W. F. Lofthouse, Altar, Cross and Community, 
London, 1921, p. 181). “‘ The Atonement, then, which reconciled men to God, was 
the whole life and work of Christ .. .”’ (A. C. Headlam, op. cit., p. 75). Cf. also C. 
Ryder Smith, op. cit., p. 310 ; R. Mackintosh, op. cit., p. 3; H. Rashdall, op. cit., 
pp. 443, 454-7. 

* E. J. Bicknell, op. cit., p. 113,. Cf. also P. Phillip, op. cit., pp. 94-5 ; W. R. 
Maltby, op. cit., p. 98; W. F. Halliday, op. cit., p. 212. 

*E. J. Bicknell, loc cit., “Op. cit., pp. 139-91 
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Resurrection, and what follows, occupy a place just as important 
as the sacrifice of Calvary, which, in fact, seems to be little more 
than a necessary condition for the “ releasing of life ” for purposes 
of redemption. Two criticisms may be offered immediately of this 
theory : the ‘‘ scheme of sacrifice ”’ proposed is unsound, as pointed 
out above, and the emphasis on the “ giving of life ’”’ to men as the 
central element of the redemption, rather than the expiation of 
sin by Godward offering, is opposed to the teaching of the Synoptic 
gospels. The question of the connexion of the Resurrection with 
the Atonement will be dealt with in a moment. 

Another Anglican, Canon O. C. Quick, seems to ascribe to the 
Resurrection of Jesus a redemptive value in some way complemen- 
tary to that of His sacrificial Death. Whilst His Death secures 
forgiveness of sins (removes the obstacles), the Resurrection ob- 
tains for us new life, new sonship—hence he rejects the meritorious 
value of Christ’s Death.2 “ The Atonement,” he writes, “ has 
not been really effective at all apart from the Resurrection of Jesus 
Christ which is itself the inauguration of the new world.” 

A more developed theory is that of the Congregationalist, Henry 
W. Clark.4 The fundamental implications of his theory are the 
same as those of Hick’s but he works along quite different lines. 
He believes that the human race as a whole, owing to something 
analogous to original sin, has turned aside from its true God-given 
purpose, which was to have been a gradual tending towards union 
with its Creator, by means of a “ racial life-movement,”’ the initial 
impetus for which was supplied in the first creation.’ This in- 
cipient “ life-movement ’’ was in fact, turned aside and perverted 
by the power or “dynamic” of man’s deliberate sin.* Of him- 
self, man could not restore the situation ; if he were effectively to 
strive upwards once more, he needed, individually and racially, a 
powerful new “‘ dynamic” to counteract the evil of sin, a kind of 
new creation.?, To supply this new spiritual driving-force was 
the object of Christ’s coming and of His whole redemptive work.*® 


P 1 The Gospel of the New World, (The Christian Doctrine of the Atonement), Lon- 
on, 1944. 


2 Op. cit., pp. 75-9. 
* Op. cit., p. 93. Cf. pp. 52-7. 


_ The Cross and the Eternal Order : a study of the Atonement in its Cosmic sig- 
nificance, London, 1943. 


* Op. cit., pp. 14-23. Man’s primitive state was simply natural—there was no 
“ primitive revelation,” there were no supernatural or preternatural gifts ; and he 


was meant to strive slowly, by a process of natural evolution, towards full know- - 


ledge of God, and full union with Him, both, of course, of the natural order. 
* Op. cit., pp. 23-7. 7 Op. cit., pp. 31-4. * Op. cit., pp. 42-62. 
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Christ was, during His mortal life, truly God, because He possessed 
the “‘ creative life’ of God, which is the essence of the ‘“‘ new dy- 
namic,”! but, in order to communicate this life to men effectively, 
that is, unhampered by limits of space and time, He must needs die 
and rise again. At His death, the divine “ creative life” left 
Him (this is the explanation of His cry, “‘ My God, my God, why 
hast Thou forsaken me ?”’)® but at the Resurrection He received 
it back again with new power, so that, set free thereby from all the 
limitations of His Palestinian ministry, He might communicate it 
to all men, as a new and effective spiritual dynamic wherewith to 
re-integrate the racial movement to the Creator. The crowning- 
point of the Redemption, or rather its central point, is to be found 
in this setting-up of Christ in a position to communicate to us freely 
this life-giving force. Thus, both Death and Resurrection “ were 
inevitable and essential for the sake of what lay beyond them both,” 
they were “ the inevitable and essential prologue to the continued 
work which waited for Him beyond them both : they were central, 
not terminal.’’* 

There is much that is vague and ill-defined about this theory, 
but one thing is clear—that the author does not consider the Death 
of Jesus as the essential act of Atonement. In his eyes, the Re- 
surrection is of equal value with the Death of Jesus, they were 
both “two constitutive elements in one transcendent event.’’ 
The necessity for Christ’s Death is simply that “‘ for the local Christ 
to become the universal Christ, Christ must die.”’’ 

In answer to these theories, it is enough to show briefly that 
Jesus in no wise attributed atoning efficacy to His Resurrection ; 
and that, on the contrary, He regarded His sacrificial Death not 
only as redemptive in character, but as the essential act of redemp- 


1 Op. cit., pp. 55-62. His view of the Trinity, however, seems clearly ‘“‘ modal- 

ist,” : Christ, he tells us later, is ‘‘ the side or ‘ mode’ of the Divinity called ‘ Son ’.” 
. 226). 

° . Op. cit., pp. 63-109. Just why Christ had first to die, why He could not come 
down to earth and begin at once to communicate to men the “ new dynamic ”’ is not 
too clear . The only reason offered is that Christ should first “‘ prove Himself the 
conqueror of death ”’ (p. 65), apparently in order that His influence on men might 
be more effective and permanent. 

3 Op. cit., pp. 93-8, 102, 109. *Op. cit., p. 66. 

5Commendable features of the theory are its insistence on Christ’s divinity, pre- 
occupation with the ‘‘ cosmic ”’ aspect of the Atonement, and insistence on Christ’s 
absolute freedom in dying (pp. 67-8). As noted briefly in my previous article, the 
whole theory is basically ‘‘ man-ward ”’ in type: the “‘ dynamic” that is involved 
is purely “‘ revelatory ’’ in character—upon analysis, it is found to comprise the 
manifestation in and through the work of Christ, of God’s wrath against sin and of 
His forgiveness of the sinner (pp. 227-30). 

* Op. cit., p. 63. 7 Op. cit., pp. 63, 82. 
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tion, whereby man’s reconciliation with God was accomplished, 
and forgiveness of sins and spiritual blessings merited. Certainly, 
the Resurrection of Jesus is usually coupled with His Passion and 
Death in His “ Passion sayings,’ but there is never a suggestion 
that it was endowed with atoning virtue before God. It is rather 
His Death, let us repeat, that is spoken of as the consummation of 
His work of Messianic salvation, towards which His whole life— 
especially during the last year of His public ministry—was orient- 
ated.! His sacrificial Death, like that of the Servant of the pro- 
phecy, would be the sufficient ‘‘ ransom ”’ for the spiritual liberation 
of the multitude of human sinners, His Blood would be “ poured 
out ” in sacrifice on Calvary to win the remission of their sins, and 
thereby He would establish the New Covenant in place of the Old, 
with all the redemptive graces that it entailed (cf. Matt. 20: 28 
and 26: 28). The sacrificial Death of Jesus is, then, the essential 
and central act of Atonement, whereby reparation is made to God 
for sin, man is reconciled with Him, and the spiritual blessings of 
the New Covenant are merited for the human race. Whatever 
comes after Christ’s Death, for instance, His Resurrection, can only 
be concerned with making available to men the fruits of redemption 
already accomplished. The place of the Resurrection in the scheme 
of salvation—as the indispensable condition for the effective ap- 
plication of the merits of Christ’s redeeming Death—is, I believe, 
suggested in the following saying of the Risen Christ to His 
disciples : 

“ Thus it is written that Christ should suffer, and rise again from 
the dead, the third day, and that penance and remission of sins 
should be preached in his name, unto all nations, beginning at 
Jerusalem.”” (Luke 24: 46-7). 

The Resurrection is thus the pre-requisite for the universal 
preaching of remission of sins in the name, or by the power of, 
Christ the Redeemer. A similar idea is suggested by the command 
of Jesus to His disciples after the Transfiguration: “Tell the 
vision to no man, till the Son of man be risen from the dead” 
(Matt. 17: 9), ic. the Resurrection is the necessary prelude to the 
effective preaching of the mysteries of Christ. 


GEOFFREY GRAYSTONE, S.M. 


1It was during the last year of Christ’s public ministry that the numerous 
Passion prophecies occurred, in which He spoke of the absolute necessity of His 
Death (‘‘ The Son of man mus# suffer.’’) and referred to it as His ‘‘ consummation.” 
Cf. Mark 8: 31 and 9: 12; Luke 17: 25; 9: 31; 12: 50; 13: 33 and 22: 37. 














THE BANGOR SYMBOL 


Ill 


In the first article of this series we reviewed the origins of the 
MS. in which the Bangor recension (B) is found, and summarized as 
much of the history of the textus receptus (T) as would illustrate our 
present study. A first examination of articles 1, 2 and 8 yielded 
the conclusion that B is a continental and not an insular produc- 
tion. The analysis of other B lections in the second article added, 
we think, some corroboration of this thesis. In this third article 
we propose to complete our study of characteristic B_ lections 
and set out our general conclusion. 


I2 CREDO VITAM POST MORTEM ET VITAM AETERNAM IN GLORIA 
CHRISTI 


This lection differs in three respects from T. To a fourth credo 
it adds two doctrinal augments: vitam post mortem and in gloria 
Christi. It is to be compared with the Book of Dimma: credo 
vitam post mortem ; credo me resurgere ; with the Bobbio Missal : 
vitam habere post mortem, in gloriam Christi resurgere’ ; and with 
the symbol attributed to Magnus of Sens.? 

The precise force of the two arguments is, to say the least, not 
obvious. They are indeed more difficult to integrate in the text 
and context of B than any of the other variants. The following 
discussion therefore is offered with corresponding diffidence. 

The economy of the Last Things in the R recension comprised 
two articles: the General Judgment and the Resurrection of the 
body (art. 7, 11). To these T adds art. 12 vitam aeternam. Now, 
although these articles clearly suppose the immortality of the 
soul, there is nevertheless in the A.C. no express or formal pro- 
nouncement on the state of the soul in the interval between death 
and the General Judgment. Unless therefore we are to assume 
that credo vitam post mortem has exactly the same meaning as 


‘Hahn, Bibliothek der Symbole, § 66. 
2 Age of Charlemagne. Cf. Duchesne, Fastes, vol. II, p. 420; Hahn, op. cit., 
§ 70. 
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credo vitam aeternam, we must construe the first clause as distinct 
from and in some way introductory to the second. The only 
doctrines satisfying these conditions that come to mind are the 
doctrine of the immortality of the soul and the doctrine that the 
Blessed reach the Vision of God immediately after death. 

Caspari favours the latter hypothesis. He notes in the first 
place that the Symbol has no express pronouncement on “ the 
state of the believer after death.’”” Such a pronouncement he 
discovers in Credo vitam post mortem: 


in welchem sie (B and the Bobbio Missal) nicht den Glauben an die 
Fortdauer nach dem Tode, sondern den Glauben an das selige Leben 
des Glaubigen nach dem Tode aussprechen.! 


Caspari here means straightway after death (unmittelbar nach 
dem Tode), as is clear from the sequel. 

This hypothesis therefore, that the just reach beatitude, which 
is the Vision of God, immediately after death, deserves consideration. 
It is of course a doctrine of the Faith; but it was not formally 
defined until the time of Benedict XII. It was contained in ex- 
plicit tradition long before that time. Indeed in the period 430-771 
Tixeront? knows of only one writer who deviates from the common 
doctrine, namely Cassian, who allows the souls of the just _ before 
the General Judgment no more than a foretaste of their future 
beatitude.* A little earlier a similar view is ascribed to St. Ambrose 
on the strength of a text m De Bono Mortis,* wherein the souls 
of the just await the end of time in their promptuaria, nec . . . 
interim . . . sime fructu. 

Gennadius has an interesting testimony on the condition of 
the souls of the just in the mterval between death and the General 
Judgment : 


Post ascensionem Domini ad coelos, omnium sanctorum animae cum 
Christo sunt, et exeuntes de corpore ad Christum vadunt, expectantes 


resurrectionem corporis sui, ut ad integram et perpetuam beatitudinem 
cum ipso pariter immutentur.® 


It may be conceded that this text, which Caspari does not seem 


1 Caspari, Ungedruckte Quellen, vol. II, p. 288. 
2 Histoire des dogmes, vol. I1l, p. 427. 

3 Collationes patrum, I, 14; P.L. 49, 490 ff. 
*Cf. C.S.E.L., vol. XXXII, part I, p. 741. 

5 De Eccles. Dogm., c. 79, P.L. 58. 
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to have noticed, is very favourable to his interpretation. But 
it fails, we think, on another ground, namely that the author has 
not pointed to any controversy or other occasion sufficient to 
justify the introduction of such a doctrine into the Baptismal 
Symbol. Let us see therefore what can be said in favour of the 
view that Credo vitam post mortem professes faith in the immor- 
tality of the soul. 

We observe in the first place that this construction is recommended 
by the plain sense of the words, Credo vitam post mortem : I believe 
in life after death. But it is less evident why a truth accessible 
to reason, never formally challenged by Christians, rarely denied 
by pagans of the ancient world, should be introduced into one 
or two late recensions of the A.C. Passing allusions among fifth 
or sixth century Gallic writers can hardly be accepted as a sufficient 
motive for the innovation. Texts of this kind will be found in 
Cassian, who attributes a belief in annihilation to certain infidels? ; 
and in the credal paraphrase of St Gregory of Tours, Credo animam 
immortalem.?. These are the less helpful in the present instance 
because neither context assures us that there is reference to con- 
temporary errors. 

But there was one controversy concerning the soul in the fifth 
century which may throw some light on the origin and context 
of Credo vitam post mortem. Faustus of Riez (f post 485) asserts 
in his third and fifth epistles,’ that God alone is incorporeal ; 
and hence that the angels and human souls are corporeal. This 
did not, in his view, prejudice the immortality of the soul : sciendum 
ergo est, quia ideo mors ad animam non pervenit, quia in eam Dominus 
imaginem suam et similitudinem conlocavit.4 Against this singular 
view Claudianus Mamertus, a priest of Vienne in Burgundy, wrote, 
about 467 or 468, De Statu Animae Libri Tres.° He traverses 
both the thesis and arguments of Faustus and brings a consider- 
able body of sacred and secular learning to establish his counter- 
thesis, that the soul is incorporeal : 


Ut enim moriatur corpus, cum vita omni amittit animam ; anima vero 
animam non amittit. Quocirca anima immortalis est, corpus mortale.® 


1 Collationes patrum, I, 14, cit. 

2 Hahn, op. cit., § 230. 

3 Ed. Engelbrecht, C.S.E.L., vol. XXI, pp. 173, 187. 
‘Ibid., pp. 189-90. 

5 P.L. 53, 697 ff. 

® Ibid., I11, 11, P.L. 53, 773. 
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Evidence of the same dispute is found in Gennadius of Marseilles 
(f post 492-6). In the last chapter of his Lib. De Eccles. Dogm, 
he inveighs against the new lawmakers (novellos legislatores) who 
contend that the soul is like to God because He and it are incor. 
poreal. In chapters 11 and 12, he lays down the thesis that all 
creatures are corporeal : Creatura omnis corporea est. Nevertheless 
he has no more difficulty than Faustus in reconciling this doctrine 
with the immortality of the soul: Solum hominem credimus habere 
animam substantivam quae extra corpus vivit . . . animalium vero 
animae cum carnis morte finiuntur et moriuntur.? 

A third protagonist of the corporeity of the soul is Julius Pomerius, 
a native of Mauritania settled in Arles in the second half of the 
fifth century. He wrote a work called De Animae Natura no 
longer extant, but briefly noticed by Gennadius and St. Isidore, 
The latter records his thesis on corporeity : Hic tamen in II eiusdem 
libro Tertulliani erroribus consentiens, animam corpoream esse dixit.? 

This controversy offers a possible interpretation of the first 
augment. Claudianus and another, or others, charged Faustus 
and his friends with rejecting the spirituality of the soul and there- 
fore, at least in principle, the immortality of the soul ; and thereby 
overthrowing the whole economy of the Last Things. We suggest 
accordingly that Credo vitam post mortem was added to the Symbol 
either by the party of Faustus as a profession of orthodoxy or 
by their antagonists as a protest against heterodoxy.* 

As to the second augment—Credo .. . vitam aeternam in gloria 
Christi, Caspari thinks that the reference is to the General Judg- 
ment, when Christ is to come again with majesty to judge the 
living and the dead. In confirmation he cites the parallel lection 
of the Bobbio Missal, in gloriam Christi resurgere. He might 
have added the N-C creed: kai méAw épydpevov peta 56€ns. 


HAEC OMNIA CREDO IN DEUM 


This recapitulatory clause is unique. We have little doubt 
that it was taken from Faustus of Riez, probably from the passage 


1P.L. 58, . 

2 De viris illustribus, c. 25; P.L. 83, 1096. 

It seems just possible that the author of B took over from Claudianus the 
word vita as signifying the immortal principle in man ; and, instead of saying with 
St. Gregory of Tours, “‘Credo animam immortalem,’’ wrote ‘‘ Credo vitam post 
mortem.’ The following passage illustrates the terminology of Claudianus: 
“Sic itidem tria sunt, vivificatum, vivificans, vita. Aliud est vita corporum, 
aliud vita vitarum. Corpus est vivens, anima viva, Deus est vita; ita scil. ut 
anima, quae in se viva est, corpori vita sit ; ut sic corpus sine anima non vivat, 
sicut ipsa sine Deo (non vivat?). De statu animae, III, 6, P.L. 53, 766. 
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of his De Spiritu Sancto, 1, 2 already cited: Haec enim omnia 
(ie. art. 9-12) credamus in Deum. It is some confirmation of 
this dependence that the same chapter contains abremissa pecca- 
forum ; While the previous one explains the reservation of the 
idiom credo esse to the articles which follow that on the Holy Ghost. 
Accordingly we take Haec omniu credo in Deum as comprehending 
arts. 9-12; and therefore as a profession of faith that the Holy 
Catholic Church, the remission of sins, the communion of saints, 
the resurrection of the flesh, life after death, and eternal life in 
the glory of Christ, esse, are ; i.e. A Deo disposita et in Deo constare : 
established by God and founded in Him. 


At the end we may state the conclusions, certain, probable 
in varying degrees, or merely conjectural, to which the foregoing 
study has led us. 

We infer in the first place that the Bangor Symbol is a continental, 
not an insular composition. The reason has already been indicated 
above. There is nothing in the history of the early Irish Church 
to explain the unparalleled emphasis placed on the anti-Arian 
and anti-Sabellian features of B’s Trinitarian doctrine. Further, 
since these features dominate the whole recension (arts. 1-8), and 
identify it as the most elaborate and carefully balanced vindication 
of the dogma of the Blessed Trinity against the major Trinitarian 
heresies of the early centuries found in any recension of the A.C. 
in either East or West, we are forced to look for the origins not 
only of these features but of the entire Bangor recension on the 
continent of Europe. This first conclusion appears to us to be 
certain. 

The place of composition is a more difficult matter. The Kingdom 
of Burgundy, as it existed in the fifth and sixth centuries, or its 
confines, i.e. the country of the Rhéne and Sadne valleys, with 
Lyons and Vienne as the chief towns, seems to answer best the 
requirements of the case. This second conclusion, which is to 
our mind very probable, is based on the characteristic features 
of B. For of those which are not strictly unique, there are few 


! We suppose here, from internal evidence and on the authority of various critics, 
that epistle 67 of book X of the letters of St. Gregory (P.L. 77, 1204) is not ad- 
dressed to the bishops of Ireland, as Baronius supposes ad ann. 592 ; and that the 
charge of insubordination to the decrees of the second council of Constantinople 
de tribus capitulis has therefore no foundation. Cf. the notes to St. Gregory’s 
letter in Migne, and the editor’s notes on the same in Theiner’s Baronius. 


ry 
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which are not attested in Merovingian Burgundy or close to it- 
while a number are unattested elsewhere, or if they are attested 
they occur at a much earlier or later age. 

As to the features of B attested in Burgundy, we note that its 
predominently anti-Arian character agrees well with the fact that’ 
Arianism persisted there until the third decade of the sixth century; 
and that imvisibilem may be taken as a rejoinder to local Patri. 
passianism. The history of Burgundian Arianism is gathered 
from the writings of Faustus of Riez, who was exiled from his 
See by the Arian king Euric; from the Letters of St. Avitus of 
Vienne (t 518) and especially from the Historia Francorum of 
St. Gregory of Tours (¢ 593/4). It denied the Divinity of the Second 
and Third Persons. 

As to Patripassianism, which contended that there is but one 
Person in God, and that it was the Father who suffered for us— 
Patrem crucifixit Tertullian affirms of Praxeas*—Faustus of Riez 
mentions it, or some form of it, in De Spiritu Sancto, Il, 4: Tres 
audis ne unitatem Sabelliana permisceat et confundat impietas: 
also in De Ratione Fidei: ne cum Iudaeis et Patripassianis sine 
tribus Personis Filium et Spiritum Sanctum neges*; while St. 
Gregory of Tours records that Gondebaud, King of Burgundy, 
asked St. Avitus to write against that heresy’; and that Chil- 
peric, King of the Franks, composed an Indiculus in favour of 
the heresy (c. 580) : 


Ut sancta Trinitas non in personarum distinctione, sed tantum Deus 
nominaretur . . . affirmans etiam ipsum esse Patrem qui et Filius; 
idemque ipsum esse Spiritum Sanctum, qui et Pater et Filius.® 


We have already pointed out that St. Gregory’s own confession 
of faith, which condemns Arianism by name, emphasizes the same 
anti-Arian features as B, namely that each of the Persons is God, 
omnipotent, consubstantial with the other Persons, and yet, as 
against Modalism, really distinct from them®; and that the anti- 
Arian and anti-Sabellian lections of Caspari’s Gallic symbol of 
the fifth or sixth century’ are identical with B as regards the First 
and Third Persons. 


1 Cf. Faustus of Riez, De ratione fidei, C.S.E.L., vol. XXI, pp. 453-9 ; le Bachelet, 
art. ‘“‘ Arianisme,” in D.T.C., vol. I, col. 1853. 


2 Adv. Praxeam, I, P.L. 2, 156. 5 Ibid., V, 45; P.L. 71, 360-1. 
3C.S.E.L., vol. XXI, p. 459. ® Hahn, op. cit., § 230. 
* Hist. Franc., U1, 34; P.L. 71, 230 f. 7 Ibid., § 64. 
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Other doctrinal variants of B, common to the Burgundian 
country, are found in art. 12 : Credo vitam post mortem . . . in gloria 
Christi. So the second creed of Bobbio Missal: (Credit) vitam 
habere post mortem, in gloriam Christi resurgere: this document 
most critics assign to Luxeuil or its neighbourhood in the seventh 
or eighth century.' 

Lastly, there is the omission of mortuus : so Faustus of Riez, 
the Bobbio Missal forms II and III; and Bratke’s Berner Cd.? 

In fine then, there is nothing in the doctrinal content of B to 
forbid our ascribing it to some Burgundian centre. And we may 
say the same of other variants such as ascendit in caelis, sedit, ac, 
and perhaps ad inferos (mstead of ad inferna) as well. 

It remains for us therefore to consider such characteristics of 
Bas are peculiar to Burgundy, either because they are attested 
nowhere else at any time or only long before or after the age of B. 

Some of the lections of B which, as we have tried to establish 
above, show the influence of Faustus of Riez, are of this kind. 
Abremissa (neut. pl.) is one of them. It is not necessary for our 
purpose to contend that this form should appear in the symbol 
of Faustus. Caspari leaves the question open.* Hahn prints 
abremissionem ; so does Swete.* What seems worthy of attention 
is that, although abremissa (fem. sing.) was used by North African 
writers in the third century, the form abremissa (neut. pl.) is not 
found to our knowledge outside Faustus. Further, his MSS. 
yield also abremissa (fem. sing.) as well as abremissio. The latter 
variant is attested by a St. Gall Cd seventh or eighth century® 
and the Gallican Missal® as well. The origin of the St. Gall Cd 
isnot known to us. But the comment of Ludwig Traube on Cd 
Vat. Pal. 493 (~The Gallican Missal) is apposite here : 


It belongs to the School of Luxeuil ; was written at the beginning of 
the eighth century ; and came in the ninth century from Burgundy by 
way of the monasteries which had relations with Germany, to Lorsch.? 


1 Burn, Facsimiles of the Creeds, 6, draws attention to the form of baptism which 
follows the second creed : ‘“‘ baptizo te in nomine P et F et SS, unam habentem 
(habentium) substantiam.’’ This last clause recalls B, 8c: “‘unam habentem 
substantiam cum P et F.” It has sedit, discendit and vivos ac mortuos as well. 

*Hahn, op. cit., § 90. 

® Ungedruckte Quellen, vol. II, p. 216. 

“The Apostles’ Creed, p. 109. 

5 Hahn, op. cit., § 91. 

*Ibid., § 67. 

"Cf. Burn, Facsimiles, p. 48. 
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Two other idioms, not found in any other recension of the AC. 
except B, lack parallel, as far as we know, outside the works of 
Faustus, Sanctam esse Ecclesiam Catholicam and Haec omnia creqy 
im Deum.’ We have already pointed out that these represen} 
.less a literal transcript of Faustus than a composite of his text. 
‘Above all, they are an echo of his vigorous and even comminatory 
pronouncement on the reservation of credo in to God and 
credo without in to “ mysteries and creatures,’”’ as Rufinus has it. 

The number of B lections unattested except in Burgundy would 
be significantly increased if the conjectured relation of Credo vitam 
post mortem to the controversy between Faustus and Claudianus 
Mamertus is allowed to have weight. For our own part we hesitate 
to lean on it as an independent argument. Perhaps the better 
plan would be to let its fate depend on the connexion of the B 
recension with the Kingdom of Burgundy. If this connexion 
stands, it is possible and even likely that Credo vitam post mortem 
is a polemical augment directed against the strange contention 
of Faustus that the soul is corporeal.? 

Again, consider conceptum de SS natum de MV. A St. Gall 
MS.* has a lection nearly identical with this, comceptus Spiritus 
Sancto, natus de Maria Virgine, there is only one creed of the same 
age which has the B lection, namely the Gallican Missal which, 
as already noted, is usually accepted as an eighth century work 
and assigned by Traube to Luxeuil. This lection is not again 


1 Rufinus, Com. in Symb., n. 36, explaining the omission of im with arts. 9-1], 
has a somewhat similar idiom: ‘in caeteris vero ubi non de Divinitate sed de 
creaturis et de mysteriis sermo est, in praepositio non additur, ut dicatur, in Sancta 
Ecclesia ; sed Sanctam Ecclesiam credendem esse.’’ But this paraphrase differs 
clearly from that of Faustus, and, restored to the oratio recta, yields the usual 
lection ‘‘ credo Sanctam Ecclesiam.”’ 


?Two minor points seem worthy of note here. In De statu animae II, 9, Clau- 
dianus Mamertus has the rare word quisquilia, which occurs also in the Bangor 
Hymnus S. Patricii magistri Scotorum. The other point is that the same writer, 
in spite of some promiscuity in the use of inferi and inferna (De statu animae III, 
11), seems inclined to reserve inferi for Our Lord’s descent into Hell: “‘ atque ita 
fidei nostrae ratio periclitatur, si nec Redemptoris anima inferos adeundo redeun- 
doque reseravit”’ (loc. cit.). The MSS. of Faustus vary. De ratione fidei has 
“anima in inferno” for Our Lord’s descent (C.S.E.L., vol. X XI, p. 455) ; in epistle 
5 he writes ‘‘ in inferni ergastulo ’’ of Dives ; while epistle 3 has ‘‘ profunda inferi” 
or “ inferri’’ or “ inferni.’”” We have seen no explanation of the transition from 
the early idiom ad/in inferna/um (so Rufinus, St. Caesarius of Arles and even 
Priminius) to the T lection ad inferos. It has occurred to us that it was due to 
the motive of reserving one idiom, ad inferos, for our Lord's descent, and another, 
ad inferna/um for, say, Dives. 


* Hahn, op. cit., § 91. 
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jeard of until the second half of the ninth century’ and the twelfth 


century.” 
To these we may add ac in the phrase vivos ac mortuos, a variant 


yhich is more common in SE France than elsewhere. In addition 
to the examples adduced by Hahn, § 76, note 215, we would add 
Gennadius of Marseilles who wrote in De Eccles. Dogm. c 8: Quod 
aitem dicimus in symbolo, in adventu Domini vivos ac mortuos 
iydicandos. This idiom has disappeared in the confession of faith 
ycribed to him in Hahn, § 240. 

Of ad inferos we would say that it is found in Bratke’s Berner 
(d seventh to eighth century, belonging probably to the South 
German church according to Hahn; or an R recension modified 
by Celtic influences, according to Burn’; while, in the explana- 
ion of the first symbol in the Missale Gallicanum vetus (restored 
by Dom Morin to St. Caesarius of Arles) we have resurrexisse ab 
inferts.* 

The cumulative sense of the foregoing points then justifies the 
very probable conclusion that B was composed in SE Gaul, i.e. 
within or near the confines of Merovingian Burgundy, though not 
necessarily before its absorption into the kingdom of the Franks.5 

We come now to the question of date. The chief guiding factor 
here is doubtless the anti-Arian character of B. Now the second 
wave of Arianism that flowed across Western Europe had sub- 
sided by the middle of the seventh century. If B then was written 


1 Adalbertus Morinus, cf. Hahn § 80, note 197. 

*Honorius of Autun, a priest of Basel, Hahn, op. cit., § 107. 

4 Facsimiles, 4. *P.L. 72, 350. 

‘Warren’s commentary on B in his edition of the antiphonary of Bangor, vol. 
Il, p. 62 is not accurate. The following lections are characterized as ‘’ peculiar 
toB”’: “‘ invisibilem creaturarum..... conditorem, unicum, Deum omnipotentem 
Ge, GUE ow coon inferos, in caelis, -que, exinde, Deum omnipotentem (8b), habentem 
..... Filio, inversion of Communion of saints and Remission of sins ; Credo vitam 
.... Amen ; Credos in art. 8 and recapitulatory clause. 

We have italicized in this list of ‘‘ lections peculiar to B” those which are found 
textually in other recensions of the A.C. As for “‘omnium creaturarum..... 
conditorem ’’ and ‘‘ Credo vitam..... in gloria Christi,’ the first shows but a 
slight verbal difference from Caspari’s Gallic symbol (Hahn, op. cit., § 64), while 
Hahn adduces several parallels to the latter (op. cit., § 72, note 220). We presume 
that Warren included “‘qui..... inferos’’ on account of the transition at this 
point from the participial to the relative construction. This apart, the clause 
contains nothing peculiar to B. Speaking of the last two Credos in B Warren 
writes : ‘‘ The two further additions of credo at the close find no parallel either 
there (Sacr. Gallican.) or, so far as we know, elsewhere.”” Yet he had published 
and annotated a transcript of the symbol in the Book of Dimma which has five 
credos, the last two being ‘‘ Credo vitam post mortem” (which is textually the 
Blection) and ‘‘Credo me resurgere " (Warren, Liturgy and ritual of the Celtic church, 
p. 167). 
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on the continent, as appears to us to be certain, then it is equally 
certain that it cannot have been written later than 653, when 
the last of the Arian kings of Lombardy died and Western Arianism 
disappeared for nearly nine centuries. Further, if it was composed 
in Burgundy, as seems very probable, it must have been written 
before 537 when Burgundian Arianism came to an end. We may 
take 537 therefore as the most suitable lower time limit for B: 
it was not written later than the third decade of the sixth century, 

The upper time limit may be deduced from similar considerations, 
The Burgundians were not Arians when they settled in the valleys 
of the Rhéne and Saéne. The intrusion of that heresy among 
them was mainly the work of Euric of Aquitaine (reigned 466-85) 
and Gondebaud of Burgundy (reigned after 474). Bishops like 
Faustus of Riez and Sidonius Apollinaris were exiled and dioceses 
rendered vacant by death were denied a new bishop. Judged 
therefore by its anti-Arian character the earliest date of B lies 
somewhere in the decade 470-80, say about 475; and its latest 
about 537.! 

This dating is not in conflict with other indications of time. 
Thus, if we have succeeded in establishing a certain dependence 
of B on De Spiritu Sancto of Faustus, B must be later than that 
work. Now Bruno Krusch considered that Faustus wrote it 
in exile, say between 477 and 485. But Engelbrecht thought 
that it was written before De Gratia, which he dates 474.2 On 
this reckoning therefore the upper date lies within the period 
452-85; roughly, in the third quarter of the fifth century. 

Again, if Credo vitam post mortem is an echo of the controversy 
between Faustus, Gennadius and Julius Pomerius on the one 
side and Claudianus Mamertus on the other, the upper date of 
B should again fall in the second half of the fifth century: that 
is to say, later than Letters III and V of Faustus, written about 
468 and after 465 respectively according to Engelbrecht*; and 
later than De Statu Animae by Claudianus Mamertus, which 
appeared in 468/9 according to Bardenhewer. 

There does not seem to be any decisive argument in favour 
of a more precise date than 475-537. Such an uncompromisingly 
anti-Arian symbol as B would be very appropriate when Arianism 


1 We have followed for the most part the chronology of le Bachelet, in the 
article ‘‘ Arianisme,’’ D.T.C., vol. I, col. 1849. 

2C.S.E.L., vol. XXI, p. xv. 

3 Ibid., p. xxvi. 
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was strongest, say from 470 to 490. On the whole therefore we 
prefer to date it about c. 500, with some preference for the last 
quarter of the fifth century. 

Our final consideration of B must be to view it in the perspective 
of symbolical development in South East Gaul. 

If it be conceded that B was composed in the Burgundian region, 
then the evidence offered above postulates for it a place somewhere 
between the symbol of Faustus and that of St. Caesarius of Arles. 
The author, whoever he was, performed in our view a double task : 
he contributed something to the development of the Burgundian 
type of symbol (and thereby, in the view of some scholars, to the 
formation of the T symbol of to-day) and he added to it certain 
kctions designed to offset Arianism, Patripassianism and certain 
suspect opinions touching the human soul. These augments 
were in their nature provisional and disappeared with their par- 
ticular causes. Hence, eliminating them, we are left with a re- 
ension which mediates between that of Faustus and that of St. 
(aesarius. This is best appreciated by setting the three recensions 
side by side. 


THE BANGOR SYMBOL 


FAUSTUS OF RIEZ BANGOR ST. CASARIUS 
(without polemical augments) OF ARLES! 


1 Credo in Deum Patrem 1 Credo in Deum Patrem_ 1 Credo in Deum 


omnipotentem omnipotentem, omnium Patrem omnipo- 
creaturarum visibilium et tentem Creatorem 
invisibilium conditorem Caeli et terrae 
2 Et in Filium eius DNIC 2 Credoetin IC Filiumeius 2 Credo et in IC 
unicum Dominum nostrum Filium eius uni- 
genitum sempi- 
ternum 


3 Qui conceptus est de SS 3 Conceptum de SS natum’ 3 Qui conceptus 
natus ex MV de MV est de SS natus 
est de MV 


1 There are two recensions of the symbol attributed to St. Caesarius. The first 
is pseudo-Aug. Ser. 244 (Hahn, op. cit., § 62) ; the other, identified by Dom Morin, 
is in Missale Gallicanum Vetus (Hahn, op. cit., § 67). Of the former, Battifol 
asserted fifty years ago that in the hands of St. Caesarius the Symbol had nearly 
reached a form ne varietuy (D.T.C., vol. I, col. 1665). We have chosen the latter 
because it has not to undergo the uncertain process of extraction from the text 
ofa homily. The chief variant of Ser. 244 compared with the text which we print 
is that the former omits ‘‘ Creatorem caeli et terrae’’ and has “ Filium unicum 
Dominum nostrum ” and “ qui conceptus est de SS natus ex Maria Virgine.” 
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4 Crucifixus et sepultus 


5 Tertia die resurrexit 


6 Ascendit ad caelos 


7 Inde venturus iudicare 
vivos et mortuos 


8 Credo et in SS 


9 Sanctam Ecclesiam 


Sanctorum communionem 


10 Abremissam peccatorum 


11 Carnis resurrectionem 


12 Vitam aeternam 


4 passum sub PP qui cruci- 


7 


8 
9 


10 


ll 


12 


fixus et sepultus 
descendit ad inferos 


Tertia die resurrexit a 
mortuis 


Ascendit in caelis seditque 
ad dexteram Dei Patris 
omnipotentis 


Exinde venturus iudicare 
vivos ac mortuos 


Credo in SS 
Sanctam esse Ecclesiam 


Catholicam 
Abremissa peccatorum 


Sanctorum communionem 
Carnis resurrectionem 


Et vitam aeternam 


a 


11 Carnis 
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4 passus est sub 
PP crucifixus 
mortuus et 

. sepultus 
descendit ad 
inferna 


5 Tertia die 
resurrexit a 
mortuis 


6 Ascendit ad 
caelos sedit ad 
dexteram Dei 
Patris omni- 
potentis 


~ 


Inde venturus 
iudicare vivos 
et mortuos 


Credo in SS 


= 


Sanctam Eccles- 
iam Catholicam 
Sanctorum com- 
munionem 


10 Remissionem 


peccatorum 


resurrec- 
tionem 


12 Vitam aeternam 


Amen 


Attending less therefore to instances of true T lections found 
sporadically in early recensions (such as natus ex MV in Faustus 
where Bangor and Caesarius have natus de MV) and much more 
to general structure, doctrinal content and idiom, it seems clear 
that Bangor, stripped of its polemical augments, is closer to T 


of to-day than Faustus, but not as close as Caesarius. 


The advance 


of B beyond Faustus in the direction of T is so evident that it 
But one might hesitate a little before 
deciding whether Bangor or Caesarius are nearer T. B has ad 
inferos and Filium eius unicum, true T readings, where Caesarius 
had ad inferna and unigenitum sempiternum. On the other hand 
St. Caesarius is in full agreement with T as regards creatorem caeli 
et terrae, mortuus, ad caelos, vivos et mortuos and arts. 8-12 in their 
entirety, where B differs from T by addition (five credos, esse, 


is not necessary to stress it. 


- que and recapitulatory clause) ; by omission (mfortuus) ; by in- 
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version (Remission of sins before Communion of Saints); and 
in certain idioms (omnium creaturarum . . . conditorem ; in caelis, 
exinde, abremisa). 

We may sum up the main conclusions of our study as follows : 
The Bangor Symbol was not composed in Ireland but on the con- 
tinent of Europe. The country lying about the valleys of the 
Rhéne and the Sadne, corresponding to Merovingian Burgundy, 
is its most likely home. Its date is c. 500, the balance of evidence 
being slightly in favour of 475-500. The early Irish Church then 
cannot claim the authorship of the Bangor Symbol; but it can 
claim the service of having preserved for tradition one of the most 
interesting recensions of the Baptismal Symbol in East or West ; 
and one which may very well be of assistance in determining where, 
when and how the T Symbol of our day developed from the old 
Roman Symbol. 


D. S. NERNEY, S.J. 








‘NOTES AND COMMENTS 


Chinese Communism and the Missions? 


In this paper I am mainly concerned with the Maynooth Mission to 
China and mostly with the effects of the Communist drive on one of the 
districts of that Mission where I myself laboured. I have a hope that an 
account based on my own observations and experience will prove of some 
interest to you. 

When I learned that the Maynooth Union was making 1953 its “‘ China 
Year,” my immediate reaction was one of deep appreciation and grati- 
tude. It was good to know that the Alma Mater was still mindful of the 
missionary child she had brought forth in 1916. 

It has been told and re-told how, in that year, Father Galvin returned 
from China, and “ like a bird out of the night, like a battered thing out 
of a storm, blew into Maynooth ”’ and electrified the College with his 
ideals and his zeal. It has been told how the Professor of Dogmatic 
Theology—Father Blowick—flung in his lot with him, and how they 
launched a National Organization for the conversion of China with the 
blessing of the Irish Hierarchy, and the enthusiastic support of the 
Professors and students of Maynooth. The priests and people of Ire- 
land took the Movement to their hearts and supported it with a gener- 
osity unparalleled in Irish history. It was very soon joined by two 
further members of the College Staff, Dr. Cleary and Father Connolly, 
by a surprisingly large number of Dunboyne graduates, including Dr. 
O’Dwyer and Dr. Maguire, and by a great stream of Maynooth students. 
Clearly, it was with something of a prophetic instinct that Dr. Cohalan, 
the Bishop of Cork, had suggested that it be named the Maynooth 
Mission to China. Within two years, the organization had its own well 
staffed Seminary, and by the beginning of 1920 it sent forth its first 
batch of sixteen priests to a mission-field allocated to it by the Holy See. 

Father Galvin, who led forth the new band of missionaries to Han- 
yang, had succeeded beyond his wildest dreams. He had a mission- 
field “in the heart of the heart of China ”’ ; he had a Society to provide 
him with priests ; he had an enthusiastic people to supply him with the 
necessary funds. His prospects were bright indeed. 

But soon Providence began to test the mettle of the men on the field. 
A terrible flood and famine, the extraordinary future fruits of which they 
could not foresee, almost over-strained the energies and resources of the 
missionaries. Simultaneously Satan launched a virulent attack through 
his Communist agents, which for a time threatened the very existence 
of the infant Mission. 


1 Being the main portion of a paper which was read at the Maynooth Union, on 
23 June 1953, by the Very Rev. Jeremiah Pigott, Maynooth Mission to China, 
Superior of the Huchow Mission in the Province of Chekiang. 
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I had the high privilege of working with Father Galvin almost without 
a break from 1922 to 1940. I was near enough to him all those years 
to appreciate, at least in some measure, the appalling difficulties he had 
to overcome. I saw the Communists, from 1927 to 1931, come and go, 
wreaking their terrible vengeance on our young and struggling missions. 
They hunted, they imprisoned and they killed. Two great pioneers 
of the Hanyang Mission, Father Tierney and Father Leonard, are on 
the roll of honour for those hectic years. They died in the new Maynooth 
Mission field of Nancheng, at the hands of Mao Tse-tung, Chu-teh and 
their followers who then had their headquarters in Kiangsi. Crisis 
followed crisis, but the young blood kept pouring into the Colleges in 
the homeland, and the priests in the trenches held on through flood, 
famine and persecution. I saw the Catholics in Hanyang increase from 
14,000 to 70,000 in those twenty years. New Mission-fields assigned to 
us by the Holy See were meanwhile being staffed by the young priests 
who poured forth from our Mission Seminaries. The Columban Sisters 
too had sprung into being and taken their place in the Missions instruct- 
ing catechumens, healing in the dispensaries, visiting the destitute in 
their homes. On one occasion they were even captured by the Com- 
munists only to escape through what seemed a miraculous disposition 
of Divine Providence. 

Then§came World War Two with its repercussions in every sphere of 
life and especially in the Far Eastern Missions. Our priests and sisters 
had to hold on from day to day in Japanese occupied territory, mis- 
understood and maligned when they were not imprisoned or interned, 
with their Christians scattered and their Missions looted. One cable 
brought the news of six deaths from violence in the Philippines, but 
vocations increased in the homeland, and when peace came in 1946 
there was a body of our priests on board the Blue Funnel Liner Glen 
Strae, the first ship after the Second World War to sail for the Far East— 
a ship that took five months to complete the journey from Liverpool to 
Shanghai. Mission work began anew. In one year Bishop Cleary could 
boast of almost a.thousand adult baptisms in the Diocese of Nancheng. 

A new mission was accredited to the Society in South-East China in 
the Province of Chekiang, the Huchow mission. 

I had the privilege of leading a group of young priests to this our third 
district in China. It was grand, that starting again, and progress every- 
where was the order of the day. The seed that Bishop Cleary had so 
laboriously sown and so sedulously cared for through the years in Nan- 
cheng, now burst forth into fruit a hundred fold. In one year alone, 
his diocese registered almost 1,000 adult baptisms. But true to the 
history of the Missions right down through the centuries, the clouds 
were gathering again, and soon the question was on everybody’s lips— 
‘ Would the Communists come again, and if they did, what of the 
Church ?”’ Yes, Fathers, the Communists did come again, and this 
time they seized complete control, and I will devote the remainder of 
this paper to telling you something of our struggle with Communism 
until we were expelled last November. 

In the late 1940’s, China as a whole seemed to be tired of the Chiang- 
Kai-Chek regime. But this was nothing new; stable Governments 
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had not been known in China for quite a long time and this was thought tion ’ 
to be but another passing stage. However, in 1948 the power of the peop 
Communists, aided of course by Russia, seemed to have grown enor- Th 
mously. Communist agents, well trained and well financed, were moy- with 
ing through the country, infiltrating into practically every stratum of They 
society and _ establishing themselves even in some of the key Govern- unlir 
ment departments. Gradually it was felt that it was merely a question Red 
of time until the whole country would be engulfed. We missionaries, of tl 
in touch with the people, noticed one thing that was especially dis- ther 
turbing, and that was that the Reds were being well spoken of by the Fore 
people generally. The Red propaganda was doing its work well, and wart 
sad to say it seemed to have the field entirely to itself. The Church, of mail 
course, was one solid block in opposition, but we were only three in Imp 
every 400, scattered through that huge country where communications peo} 
were so imperfect and language difficulties so real. ists 

When news reached us in our Mission in South-East China that the half 
Reds had crossed the Yangtse River, the last great natural barrier, we vict 
felt that in a very short time we would be behind the Iron Curtain; step 
and towards the end of April 1949 the Reds captured Huchow, the prin- step 
cipal city in our district. The so-called Nationalist soldiers fired a few this 
shots and fled ; when morning dawned we were in the hands of the Reds. thre 
Apart from two Protestant lady missionaries to whom I shall refer in a exp 
moment, we were the only foreigners remaining in that district. It It 
had been a stronghold of Protestantism, mainly the American Method- Nor 
ists and Baptists. How often I had admired their magnificently equipped well 
hospital and their spacious and well laid out modern schools—primary bet 
and secondary—for both boys and girls. The men had long since left and 
China, but strange as it may seem, two American lady missionaries had tect 
remained, one in the hospital and one in the Girls’ Middle School. When pre: 
it was common knowledge that the Reds were about to take the city, § the 
although we scarcely knew the ladies at all, I thought that circumstances 7 
demanded that we should contact them. I sent a note to the senior rat! 
lady missionary on the eve of the Communist arrival, saying that I one 
would like them to understand how welcome they would be in our com- Iv 
pound if they cared to come, that of course we had no more protection sar 
than they had, but at least that we were men. The bearer brought back tha 
a note of thanks, stating that they were very glad to know that they otk 
could come to us if necessary, but that their schools and hospital were to 
remaining open and that they would stay at their work. They did to 
stay, and as faras I could gather, were unmolested, but gradually their tio 
institutions were taken completely our of their hands and soon they left for 
for the States. tec 

The Reds did not come to our Church on the day they entered the we 
city, nor the following morning, and practically the first thing we heard sai 
of them was that their publicity agents were lecturing in the streets. sti 
My old Catechist, who has since died in a Communist prison—the Lord pt 
have mercy on the grand old warrior—brought me the news that they th 
were telling the people to rejoice in their new-found freedom ; telling th 


them that the Army of Liberation had arrived and the People’s Govern- 
ment had assumed control, that the great victory of the Army of Libera- ti 
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tion was brought about principally by one factor—the help of the Chinese 
people. These agents knew their work and did it well. - 

The common people, they declared, had received them everywhere 
with open arms, and it was this factor that had insured their success. 
They claimed that their opponents had had unlimited funds and an 
unlimited supply of the most modern American weapons, whereas the 
Red Army had but the help of the Chinese people, a sense of the justice 
of their cause and their own spirit of daring and endurance to support 
them. The people, they said, were now in control of their own destinies. 
Foreign, and especially American, Imperialism was at an end, but, they 
warned, the Revolution was as yet far from complete. There yet re- 
mained many reactionary and subversive elements, running dogs of 
Imperialism ; these would have to be ruthlessly exterminated before the 
people could enjoy tHe fruits of their hard won victory. The Commun- 
ists had extremely able propagandists, and this sinister line, with its 
half truths and ghastly implications, invariably followed the military 
victories of the Red Army, and Huchow was no exception. The first 
step—that is the seizure of power—was now complete. The second 
step—the setting-up of a Communist State—was about to begin, and of 
this we were destined to be more or less mute and helpless witnesses for 
three years and a half, until our priests were finally either imprisoned or 
expelled. 

It was now some days since the Communists had entered Huchow. 
None of their officials had called to the Church, though we knew quite 
well that they could not be unaware of our presence, and I thought it 
better to call on them formally to report ourselves, and give the number 
and locations of our priests throughout the districts and ask for pro- 
tection. One of our Chinese priests, Father Yang, came with me. We 
presented ourselves at the Communist headquarters, installed in one of 
the city Banks, and asked the sentry if we might see the officer in charge. 

The presence of a foreigner seemed to create quite a stir and soon a 
rather grim official, clad in workingman’s attire, appeared. ‘ Only 
one may come in,” he barked, and I followed him to an inner room where 
I was left sitting for a few moments, then I was ushered into their inner 
sanctuary. There seemed to be twoincharge. This wasa phenomenon 
that I noticed many times afterwards, it was as if one was a check on the 
other —one representing the Party, the other the Army. I was asked 
to sit on a sofa beside one of them and they plied me with questions as 
to our work and the number and whereabouts of our priests. The ques- 
tions were easy to answer, and the answers indeed contained the in- 
formation that I had come to give them. When I asked them for pro- 
tection they told me that the People’s Government most assuredly 
would protect the priests and the Church; at present, however, they 
said the Revolution was not yet complete, reactionary elements were 
still abroad, especially in the country districts, and I should advise the 
priests to keep indoors. There was a show of friendliness throughout 
the interview, and I felt on leaving that, whatever the future held, for 
the moment at least there would be a breathing space. 

For us in Huchow that breathing space lasted for two years. Restric- 
tions on our activity there were at once, but the great onslaught on the 
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Church did not come until the Spring of 1951. The Communists’ direct 
onslaught on the Church was delayed but there was no delay in setting 
up the Communist State around about us. During that time we were 
able to gaze on Communism being brought into being in our very midst, 
Three main methods were used—Propaganda, Organization and Class. 
Warfare, coupled of course with ruthless State control in every depart- 
ment. 

Their propaganda was put over with all the power and efficiency ofa 
thoroughly organized, capable and ruthless Government. Their funda- 
mental principle was that of Communism the world over—that nothing 
mattered but the State : the individual, the family, society, the Church, 
religion, not one of these counted except in so far as they served the 
State. The Government seized every organ of propaganda—the schools, 
the press, the platform, the radio, the cinema, notice-boards, posters, 
placards. Through every possible approach, an avalanche of propaganda 
was let loose on the ears and minds of the helpless masses. Nor could 
a single idea to counteract this propaganda ever reach the people from 
any outside source. 

The air was electric ; this propaganda was now on one subject, now 
on another, according as the Peoples’ Government dictated, or the 
Party line required. Now it was popularizing the War slogan : ‘‘ Oppose 
America—Help Korea.”” Now it was singing the praises of the so-called 
Chinese volunteers, who of course, we knew, were conscripts ; now it 
was lauding the Korean heroes and maligning the American soldiers. 
In huge hoardings all over the cities and towns, American soldiers were 
everywhere depicted in the most grotesque postures—sometimes run- 
ning for their lives from the supposedly invincible Korean armies, some- 
times ignobly surrendering and pleading for mercy with bundles of 
dollar bills hanging out of their pockets. Then the line would change 
and the propaganda would call for Production, Production and still 
more Production in every field and in every sphere. Then agian it 
would be the prevention of waste, in the interest of the State, that would 
be demanded. Then again it would be the liquidation of some individual 
or some class dubbed as an enemy of the people. And whatever the 
theme, all the guns would go off with one accord—the schools, the press, 
the platform, the cinema, the radio. Nor could the people oppose this 
propaganda in any way. They just had to fall into line or be liquidated. 

The most effective propaganda was naturally in the schools, and the 
teachers had to undergo special courses in preparation. I was often 
amazed how the teachers could be driven, even apart from these special 
courses. We had a Primary School of some 200 students with 8 teachers. 
The Communists took it over, and as we went into the adjoining Church 
in the early mornings at 6 o’clock to say Mass, we could hear the tinkling 
of the Communist bell summoning those eight teachers for an hour anda 
half’s study of Communism from 6 o'clock until half past seven, before 
the arrival of the students for their daily class. They had no choice, 
otherwise thay would be reported at once by one or other of their fellow- 
teachers. They had too their ‘‘ Chapter of Faults,” when they were 
summoned periodically, each to confess his or her faults against the 
Communist regime, to the assembled teachers ; and if faults were not 
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forthcoming, and serious ones too, a fellow-teacher was always ready to 
supply them, leaving the accused always of course at the mercy of the 
presiding Communist delegate. And so this ruthless propaganda went 
on, all directed from a central agency. 

All this time a complete registration and organization of everybody 
and everything was being pushed forward. The city where I lived, 
as practically every city throughout the entire country, was divided into 
sections and sub-sections, and everybody was registered so that at any 
hour of the day or night, any individual could be called at once, either 
for interrogation, or imprisonment, or liquidation, according as the inter- 
est of the Party demanded. The people were organized according to 
their work or calling. Merchants and businessmen, apprentices and 
assistants, professional men, teachers, students, farmers, labourers, 
skilled and unskilled, and lastly even mothers and wives in the homes, 
as well as the unmarried girls, all had to appear in their respective organ- 
izations. Every organization was led, if not at once, at least very 
quickly by tried and trusted Communist leaders. These leaders were 
almost invariably locals, supported of course by the Red Army and the 
Police. But the Red Army and the Police were very little in evidence. 
The organization was done by the local agents who in practice had all 
power in their hands ; any opponent who dared to raise his voice or showed 
by his manner or demeanour any lack of loyalty to the Party line, was 
quietly taken to the Police Station before dawn next morning for in- 
terrogation or a course of brain-washing or indefinite imprisonment 
or perhaps liquidation, as the Party thought fit. So much for the Com- 
munist Propaganda and Organization. 

The third element that I noticed in the Communist technique was 
Class-Warfare. This class-warfare generated an atmosphere of mutual 
fear and hate and suspicion. Employees, assistants and apprentices 
were encouraged to spy and report on the merchants and businessmen, 
and of course, vice versa, employers were almost morally compelled to 
spy on their assistants and apprentices ; teachers on students, students 
on teachers ; farmers on their workmen ; workmen on farmers ; nobody 
trusted his neighbour. Parents could not even trust their children. 
The Communists were diabolically cunning, as well as effective in this 
class-warfare. It rendered any counter organization or any under- 
ground movement virtually impossible and practically delivered the 
whole population as a helpless mass into the hands of the Government. 

But you will ask how was the Church faring all this time? From the 
moment of the entrance of the Communists in April 1949, serious restric- 
tions were placed on our movements and work. A rigid system of passes 
was introduced, giving the names of the places that the Missionary 
might visit, the length of time allowed in each place and the date of 
return. The pass had to be presented to the Communist officials in 
each place visited, and when it expired it had to be returned to the 
official who issued it. This system ensured that the movements of the 
Missionaries were always known, and each Mission Station visited 
could be carefully watched. The Catholics of these mission stations 
were then subjected to a host of petty annoyances and it soon required 
great moral courage indeed for them to persevere as practical Catholics. 
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Sick calls too became exceedingly difficult. When a sick call came, 
if we applied for a pass to attend, it would almost certainly not be granted 
until the following day, if granted at all. If we ignored the law and 
just set out, there was always the danger of being halted on the way, 
questioned and turned back, if not actually taken to the Police Station, 
We solved the problem as best we could, first by warning the Catholics 
to send their calls as early as possible, then if we felt it was not too urgent, 
we applied for a pass, hoping to reach the sick man at least next day, 
If it was really urgent, we slipped out as quietly as possible and trusted 
to Providence to see us through. Many times we solved the problem 
by having the sick man brought along the waterways in a little boat to 
the Church, and it was most consoling to find how eager the Catholics 
were to avail of this method. 

At last, in the Spring of 1951, the Communist Government was strongly 
entrenched ; most departments had been duly brought into line and the 
Church’s turn had really come. They set out to establish an indepen- 
dent Catholic Church. This was the great weapon the Communists 
forged and which they thought would mean the extinction of the Cath- 
olic Church in China. This National Church would have to be self- 
supporting, self-governing and with only Chinese nationals as ministers 
of religion. Self-supporting: the Communists knew but too well how 
much they would weaken the Church by cutting off all foreign financial 
assistance. This they did by confiscating all funds held in the Chinese 
Banks by the various Missionary Societies. I well remember the day 
that word of this reached us through our Society Superior in Shanghai, 
and with what a shock we realized that henceforth we could count on 
nothing except what the Chinese Catholics would give us, and realized 
of course also that the Communist Government could very easily tax 
out of existence any of the Catholic familes whom they observed assist- 
ing us. This was a most effective blow, as the Catechists and helpers, 
who had remained loyal to us and were still helping us, depended on us 
not only for their own support, but for that of their wives and families. 
They now had to fend for themselves and could give very little time to 
any Church work. 

The Communists then proceeded to outlaw Catholic Action in the only 
form in which we had it, namely, the Legion of Mary. This organiza- 
tion was declared subversive and reactionary. On 7 September 1951, 
Father Aidan McGrath, whom His Excellency Archbishop Riberi had 
specially called from Hanyang to organize the Legion throughout China, 
was seized and thrown into prison, where he is to this day. In the 
same month, His Excellency the Internuncio was himself expelled. 

Full scale persecution, but of a peculiarly Communist type, was now 
raging and | shall always recall with pride the courage and _ fidelity, 
not only of our own priests, but of the native priests, native sisters, 
and Catholics. And so the fight went on; sometimes Catholics yielded 
for a time to the terrific pressure of the Communists and then, repenting 
and publicly retracting in Church the following Sunday, they took up 
the struggle anew. 

At the end of May 1952, the French Vincentian Archbishop, who was 
our Ordinary in Huchow, was expelled from the country after being made 
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the butt of the most scurrilous accusations. Our turn came at last, and with 
one fell swoop, in June 1952, four of our priests—Fathers Ronan, Casey, 
0’Kane and Reilly, together with Chinese officials of the Legion of Mary 
were ruthlessly seized and thrown into prison where they are to the 
present day. Father Tsu, one of our Chinese priests, was the next vic- 
tim. How often had he been summoned to the Police Station in an 
efiort to win him over to the National Church, but they had miscal- 
culated ; he was true as steel, brilliant under interrogation and positively 
fearless. In the end they concluded there was nothing left but naked 
force, and on Sunday, 24 August, accused by a renegade Catholic girl, 
who was excommunicated, he too was _ arrested and thrown into prison. 

Three of us remained, Father Kennedy, Father Healy and myself. 
But we knew we had no lasting city in Huchow. The Chief of the Police 
sent for me on 26 August. I was subjected to a relentless interrogation 
for five and a half hours. At 8 o’clock on the night of 29 August, I was 
called again and sitting on a little bench three inches wide, I faced a 
battery of examiners for six hours, from 8 o’clock until 2 in the morning, 
punctuated with an occasional ten minutes enforced reflection, so that 
as the Chief said ‘“‘ I might be more frank and truthful.’”’ On the follow- 


_ing Sunday night, 31 August, I was called for a further three hours in- 


terrogation from 7 o'clock until 10. On the night of 3 September, I 
was called at 9 o’clock and kept again until midnight. On the night of 
5 September, I was called at 8 o’clock and kept until one in the morning. 
There were other unpleasant interviews too and finally, on 30 September, 
they expelled Father Kennedy and myself. A few weeks later Father 
Healy was expelled. We arrived in Hong Kong on 5 October, to find 
that Bishop Galvin had been expelled about ten days previously. 
Bishop Cleary and the remaining priests were expelled shortly after, 
leaving but one solitary Maynooth Missionary working in China, Father 
Edward McElroy, who is still in Shanghai, doing the little that is possible 
to keep in touch with the five for whom we never cease to pray—Father 
Aidan McGrath, Father Paddy Ronan, Father John Casey, Father Owen 
O’Kane and Father Paddy Reilly—who in Communist prisons are still 
upholding the highest traditions of our Irish missionaries. As I write, 
the only Irish missionaries besides Fr. McElroy still at work in Communist 
China, are three Jesuit Fathers in Canton—Fr. Canice Egan, Fr. John 
O’Meara and Fr. Richard Kennedy. 

Thus, as far as China is concerned, our story had reached the end of 
a chapter. But in God’s good time another and a brighter chapter 
will follow, and we look forward to it with confidence in God and with 
confidence in our friends—among whom, Fathers, we count you in the 
foremost rank. China is, for all practical purposes, now closed to foreign 
missionaries, but it will not always be so. When the nightmare of Com- 
munism has become a thing of the past, China will open her doors to us 
again. The history of the Church in pagan lands teaches us that the 
blood of martyrs is the seed of Christians ; China will be no exception, 
and in God’s good time we shall return. 

Meantime our work continues with consoling and encouraging results 
in those other territories entrusted to us by the Holy See which are 
near neighbours of China—Korea and Japan to the east, the Philippines 
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to the south, and Burma to the west. In Korea, strange as it may seem 
at the present time, we have two flourishing Prefectures. We are work- 
ing in five districts in Japan. We have more than 150 priests doing 
missionary work in the Philippine Islands. Our Prefecture in Burma 
is a growing and fruitful mission and our young mission in the Fijis is 
quickly finding its feet. 

The future is in God’s hands, and like the past it will have for us its 
lights and its shadows. As we have shared with you Maynooth priests 
both the joys and the sorrows of the past, we share with you also our 
hopes for the future. May I conclude with an adaptation from St. Paul: 
Maynooth has planted, the Maynooth Mission has watered, and God has 
given the increase. 


JEREMIAH PIGOTT 


The Evolutionary Dilemma 


You may bear a man in sin and yet legitimize him; so it is with 
transformism. But legitimacy does not always entail rule; so also 
is it with transformism. Much of the mélée (anglice, dogfight) that 
has developed in the battle of the bones has arisen from a failure to 
distinguish between these two propositions, and to define when one 
and when the other is in question. 

The thing goes back to Stensen. He conceived both geology and 
paleontology. It took two hundred years to see the relationship be- 
tween them in full implication. We know the rest. What was arguable 
became the creed to end all creeds. Men unused to the patient discipline 
of physics became embittered and a state of total war ensued between 
the combatants. As in all total wars, Truth was early wounded. Faith 
itself tock fright, fearful for her children. She had some reason. The 
spate and order of the Leonine encyclicals can puzzle until we remember 
that the Popes are also Catholic. This catholicity is of time as well 
as space. Leo looked back and saw how the wine of inquiry had soured 
into the vinegar of scepticism as the early seventeenth century gave 
place to the late eighteenth. Behind Marx and Darwin he saw the 
Encyclopaedia and the Discours. Behind both he saw the Averroism 
of the post-Thomist schools of Italy. He saw, in short, all the elements 
of the monistic flood which was released by the abandonment of the 
Thomist metaphysic and logic; and so he called for the restoration 
of that particular scholasticism as an element of human culture. In 
particular he pointed out that Thomism was a live thing and could 
grow, shedding debris and digesting new material and even new methods. 
In his day philosophers either disdained science or else grovelled to it. 
To-day, thanks to his initiative, things are happier. The sequel to 
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October ’17 has shown all thinkers how a wrong philosophy can tyrannize 
over even the laboratory, and that Louvain is freer than Leningrad. 
It was Stensen, the new Catholic, who established free-thought on fossils. 
We seem to have got back to a réle like his to-day. By we I mean 
hard-thinking Catholics. 

Assert, Define, Distinguish and Deny: these are the four imperatives 
of argument. In this age of monolithic rule and thought you are more 
likely to hear Distinguo from a Catholic than from others ; I think this 
isa fair statement. To use distinction is to be accused of hair-splitting, 
dodging the issue, or worse : I have even known a Dominican be called 
Jesuit because of it. Now neglect of distinction by all parties has been 
a chief cause of the evolutionary fracas. I assert that there are three 
distinguishable standpoints. These are the atheist, the Protestant 
and the Catholic. The first holds evolution to be proved beyond doubt ; 
the second holds evolution to be disproved beyond doubt. The third 
denies both the other propositions, asserting also that this denial will 
be always valid. The denial itself arises from a distinction between 
the legitimacy and the coercive (or “ regal ’’) force of the transformist 
hypothesis. 

First, definition. The transformist hypothesis is: All living bodies 
now on Earth stand in the relationship Descendant to some of the very 
frst living beings ever to exist. The marriage of that hypothesis to 
experimental biology has produced a crop of rather quarrelsome children : 
the transformist theories. The theories are wholly within the province 
of the scientist, the hypothesis is not. The Catholic is concerned qua 
Catholic not with the theories but with the hypothesis ; and he is con- 
cerned with it not because of the Catholic faith but because of the Catholic 
discipline of thought. 

It is customary and useful to refer to the hypothesis by the use of 
the phrase genetic continuity. The legitimacy of the hypothesis of 
genetic continuity in this thorough-going sense was doubtful even after 
the publication of The Origin of Species. Its legitimacy as a scientific 
hypothesis it owes to the orthodox Catholic, Pasteur. Pasteur was 
not concerned with evolution but with a corporal work of mercy, healing 
the sick. Yet, as we know, he had first to establish the probable truth 
of the dictum Omne vivum e vivo by experimental—i.e. empirical— 
means before his foundations of bacteriology were satisfactorily laid. 
It is odd how many Catholics of our day forget, or do not know. that 
the spontaneous generation of living things from dead was acceptable, 
even to the saintly, before and in his day. A specific act of Creation 
was not apparently thought to be a part of the process ; animalculae, 
if not men, could arise from the slime of the earth by natural causes. 
I have italicized the word “ probable”’ above ; many anti-evolutionists 
would prefer to substitute “‘ certain”’ for it. To do so is to assert that 
certain knowledge can be attained by an induction from a limited 
experience. It is Pasteur, not Darwin, who is the real villain of the 
piece. As accessory to him we must reckon another Catholic, Mendel. 
He was the first geneticist ; and the re-discovery of his conclusions 
explained how vast differences could separate child from parent in 
the sphere of bodily habitus. The assertion that such great differences 
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could not exist between a descendant and a remote ancestor became 
therefore, less tenable as a self-evident truth. In fact, the whole 
business of modern transformism takes on the appearance of a Popish 
Plot! This has struck the Russians, rather tardily for them. 

Now the essence of the legitimate transformist hypothesis is the 
extension of Pasteur’s conclusion to cover the whole range of livi 
things, in time as well as in space. It is, of course, ultimately creationist : 
we do not insult the reader by proving that. We need, therefore, only 
put and answer two questions. Here they are :— 


Q. 1. Is the extrapolation of the dictum Omne vivum e vivo, to include 
the whole range of living things in time, justifiable scientifically? 

A. 1. Yes; because it is the extension of a demonstrated principle 
to cover a wider range within the same order of Being. 

Q. 2. Does this extension of the dictum lead to a doctrine of trans. 
formism ? 

A, 2. Yes; because it implies that carnivorous types must have arisen 
as descendants of non-carnivorous, which is a transformist doc- 
trine ; and similarly that animals must have either arisen from 
plants, or from some ancestral stock common to both, which 
is again a transformist doctrine. 


The answer to the first question is really a statement of the condition 
governing the a priori validity of any scientific induction. It belongs 
to the sphere of epistemology and heuristics, rather than to science 
itself. It need not be discussed further here. 

The answer to the second question depends upon the principle that 
in the natural world the presence of a feeder connotes the earlier presence 
of the food. This principle is scientific, not philosophical, and would 
hold even upon the hypothesis of successive creations of species, such 
as was an older interpretation of the Book of Genesis. There is an 
alternative approach to the principle of the common ancestral stock 
appealed to in this second answer. It is a mathematical approach 
and takes the following form. 

Reproduction is either uniparental or biparental. Uniparental 
reproduction includes simple fission, parthenogenesis and _herm- 
aphroditism ; these are all variants of a common type. In biparental 
reproduction the number of ancestors tends to increase in geometric 
progression as we count back successive generations in arithmetical 
progression. Now if there were no “ shared ancestors’ it is very easy 
to show that one single individual would have had TEN MILLION 
MILLION MILLION MILLION MILLION MILLION ancestors only 
one thousand generations back: the reader can verify this by remem- 
bering that the common logarithm (i.e. to base 10) of 2 is 0.3010.... 
This number of ancestors is about 10,000 times the estimated number 
of elementary particles in the whole Universe! Making all allowance 
for errors on the astronomical scale, it is clear either that the Universe 
is losing flesh at an unsuspected rate, or else modern groups of living 
things must have a very high proportion of shared ancestors. The 
second alternative appears to be more likely, and it is a conclusion 
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independent of any a priori hypothesis of transformism. Even within 
the realm of biparental reproduction, then, we must have to-day a 
large number of different species sharing ancestors all belonging to one 
species. Thus mathematics leads us to what we may call a “ Special 
Hypothesis of Transformism ”’ ; this becomes the “ General Hypothesis ” 
by the extension of the Omne-vivum principle. It is to be noted that 
the word species in this context means a species defined by zoological, 
not metaphysical, criteria. 

We shall return to a consideration of shared ancestors at a later stage 
of the discussion. At the moment we must turn to the argument against 
the extension of the Omne-vivum principle to cover the whole temporo- 
spatial range of living matter. We can again put and answer two 
questions, thus :— 


Q. 3. Are we philosophically bound to extend the dictum Omne vivum 
e vivo to cover the whole spatio-temporal range of living matter ? 

A. 3. No; because no one is philosophically bound to extend the range 
of any empirical principle even within the same order of Being. 

Q. 4. Can we have any evidence that any fossil type is genetically 
connected with any living type ? 

A. 4. No; for to have such evidence we should require a chain of human 
witnesses, each member testifying to a particular stage of the 
connexion: and this would be impossible for the era preceding 
the appearance of men upon Earth. 


Answers 3 and 4 sum up the most general—and therefore the strongest— 
arguments against the transformist hypothesis. They do not rest 
upon our ignorance of possible causes of some supposed secular changes 
in bodily structure or functional habit ; time might conceivably see 
such ignorance rectified. The essence of this contra argument is the 
refusal to perform a certain intellectual act in the absence of some 
coercive testimony, the act being, of course, the generalization of the 
QOmne-vivum principle. Beginning with Intellect we have arrived 
at Will. 

An analysis of the numerous debates upon transformism over the 
last thirty years appears to show two things: 1) that the contestants 
on both sides have never agreed upon what would constitute effective 
proof or disproof of their theses, and 2) that this failure was the result 
of an insufficient analysis of the epistemological processes involved 
in the question at issue. We may proceed, therefore, to state a certain 
principle and then to define (or at least describe) two extreme attitudes 
in terms of it. Following this, we proceed further to advance what 
may be an acceptable solution of the problem so raised. 

The Principle is this: The extension of the imperium of an empirically 
demonstrated law to cover the whole of a given order of Being is an 
act of the will, not of the intellect as such. In other words, Induction 
is an act of will, whereas the acceptance of a Deduction is an act of 
intellect. The rational psychologist may improve upon this statement, 
but its sense is (we think) clear enough for our present purpose. 

The extreme attitudes are those of the Pro-transformist and the 
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Anti-transformist ; these terms are to be taken merely as convenient 
labels. The Anti-transformist denies the validity of the use of the 
will to extend the imperium of the Omne-vivum law. The Pro-trans. 
formist denies the validity of the use of will to refuse to extend the 
imperium of the said law. Upon this basis of distinction we find that 
each of the contestants denies the freedom of the will in the field of 
a certain induction, and agrees with his opponent in this matter at 
least. Clearly, we Catholics (and any others) are at liberty to assert 
the freedom of the will in this matter, thereby defining a third rational 
attitude to the whole business, the attitude of the mnon-transformist, 

Before going on to examine the consequences of accepting the freedom 
of the will in this affair, the significance of certain terms used above 
must first be clarified. First, the use of the particle mon in the word 
non-transformist is strictly analogical to its use generally in relational 
logic, in which it denotes the absence of some implication connoted 
by any other term which could meaningfully be substituted for it, 
Thus, non-symmetric is distinguished both from symmetric and from 
asymmetric. Second, the term “ freedom of the will” refers to moral 
freedom in the intellectual sphere, not (of course) to mere obduracy 
in assent or dissent. Lastly, in associating the Pro, Anti and Non 
attitudes with the atheist, Protestant and Catholic minds, respectively, 
no more is meant than that the three last characters are to be taken 
in intension, not extension ; they refer to types not to individual members 
of any one group. 

The definition of the non-transformist attitude is a particular applica- 
tion of the principle Jn dubiis libertas. It is a principle which is more 
readily accepted, it would seem, in the moral than in the intellectual 
sphere. Few men are utterly nonconformist by nature, and the triumph 
of nonconformity in religion is apt to be accompanied by the setting 
up of an intellectual Establishment ; the study takes the place of the 
steeple-house as the dispensary of propriety of thought. No man has 
shown this more clearly than Mr. Huxley in his memorable satire, Brave 
New World. The temper of our time is transformist, just as the temper 
of Stensen’s time was multi-creationist. It is also relativist, but will 
not at first be favourable to an extension of the Principle of Relativity 
to include the domain of paleontology thus: The laws of Nature are 
invariant under a transference from a transformist to an anti-transformist 
frame of reference, and conversely. Yet this relativist position is justifiable 
and is also the practical expression of the doctrine of free-will that has 
been advocated above. 

We restrict the term “‘ Laws of Nature ” to relations between observ- 
ables and propositions involving observables. In Paleontological 
Relativity the observables are existent types and past fossils. The 
propositions have to do with the appearances, successions and dis- 
appearances of fossil types, and with the likenesses and the differences 
between these types and existent—as well as past—types. The appro- 
priate universe of discourse is the whole spatio-temporal realm of living 
things, so that the verb “Is’”’ can connect both present and past in- 
dividuals and classes of these. 

The solution to the problem raised by our complete logical freedom 
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of choice between the protransformist and the antitransformist frames 
of reference is provided by the following proposition :— 


There is a past group which is connected to all other past groups and 
all present groups (of living things) by a relation F ; this relation is 
jrreflexive, asymmetric, transitive, many-many and connected. These 
logical characters of F constitute the invariant of the system. 


Let p indicate the ‘‘ past group” mentioned at the beginning of the 
above proposition ; then there is no statement either of the form “ 
is ancestral to qg”’ or of the form “‘ # was created before qg was created,” 
g being some other group ; there is no such statement (I say) in which 
“is ancestral to” or “ was created before” could not be replaced by 
F, since F has the same logical characters as both the other two relation- 
ships. The transformist would replace F by some such term as “ fore- 
father’; the anti-transformist would replace it by some such term 
as “ forerunner.” A relationship of the F-type is both necessary and 
sufficient to account for all the verifiable propositions about the observ- 
ables of fossildom considered in its temporal ordering. The F relation 
is not imaginable, but merely conceivable. Since it is purely at the 
conceptual level of our thought it need not be defined other than by 
its abstract (or logical) properties. This may be a hard saying to some. 

The relation F is a Q-relation, as this term has been defined in an 
earlier paper.* In that paper it was pointed out that the property 
cls-cls (= many-many) would be found to be as characteristic of phylogeny 
as of certain parts of ontogeny. This can now be seen to be true irres- 
pective of the truth of either the protransformist or the antitransformist 
hypotheses. Upon the transformist hypothesis there must be a primal 
group of shared ancestors ; every member of this group will stand in 
the same relation to every descendant as does every other member 
of the primal group. Upon the hypothesis of successive creations all 
the members of the first creation must stand in the same relation to 
every member of any subsequent creation. Again, there is a notorious 
difficulty in ‘‘ tracing the pedigrees” of any existent type. This is 
only to be expected if the governing phylogenetic relationship be many- 
many. We need not elaborate this point here. It is enough to remark 
that the F-relation leads to a fundamental uncertainty as to the degree 
of familial relationship (if any) which is the more pronounced the more 
we know about the details of structure of the types compared, and 
the nearer they are to one another in time. 

Our solution to a problem in natural science has been advanced, 
for what it is worth, in the pages of a theological journal ; not because 
it is a theological question that is involved, for it is not: but because 
in such a milieu alone can one hope to-day for a dispassionate considera- 
tion of the cosmology of living things. Stenson found that too. 


. M. A. MAcConalILi 


* Some Philosophic Aspects of Early Embryology by M. A. MacConaill in IrIsH 
THEOLOGICAL QUARTERLY, xx (1953), pp. 287-94. 
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NEWER ETHICAL PROBLEMS IN MEDICINE AND SURGERY. By Bernard 
J. Ficarra, M.D., K.S.G. The Newman Press, Westminster 
Maryland, 1951. Pp. xx + 168. Price $3.75. , 

As its title indicates, this work is not so much concerned with medico- 
moral problems on which moral teaching is ‘clearly established and 
generally accepted, although these too are briefly considered ; it is 
interested rather in those problems like contraception, euthanasia and 
artificial insemination, which are become of greater practical concern 
in our time and on certain aspects of which at least the teaching of 
moralists requires some elaboration or defence. 

The author adopts the laudable style of presenting the medical facts 
as simply as possible, and with technical terms reduced to a minimum 
even if that still leaves them rather plentiful ; and he states the ethical 
principles and their applications briefly, with a commendable avoidance 
of repetition and unnecessary detail. Although the book naturally 
presupposes some knowledge of medicine, the presentation of the material 
is sufficiently simple and clear to recommend it even to a non-medical 
reader. A welcome feature of the work is the fact that the author 
takes some account of the legal aspects of many of the questions dealt 
with, e.g. the somewhat uncertain liabilities of the physician in the 
case of artificial insemination, especially when it takes the form of A.I.D, 

In a book which sets out to consider newer ethical problems in surgery, 
we had hoped to find some discussion of the subject of lobotomy, but 
the writer is content with a few brief paragraphs enunciating the most 
general observations, although he rightly stresses that the operation 
may not be performed indiscriminately or for experimental reasons, 
The book includes a helpful chapter on the subject of autopsies and the 
ethical and legal responsibilities of the physician who performs them, 
and another on certain moral aspects of a physician’s professional conduct. 

This work appropriately enough comes to us from America where 
medical science and surgery have been making such progress in recent 
times and where it is particularly important that the literature on medical 
ethics should be au courant with the ethical problems that arise. The 
author has the advantage of many years experience in surgery as well 
as in medicine and he has already written on these subjects. This latest 
work from his pen is a welcome contribution in the field with which 
it deals. 

FRANCIS CREMIN 


IM RUFE DER HEILIGKEIT. By G. Scherz, C.SS.R. Herder, Freiburg, 
and Arne Frost-Hansen, Copenhagen, 1953. Pp. 72 & index. 

No price quoted. 
Even an anatomist can find his way to Truth. Vesalius died on 
pilgrimage, and Stensen in the cure of souls. These two men opposed 
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the fashions of their times and places—the first in learning, the other 
in religion. Each sought persistently for truth, each gained fame in 
his lifetime, each died untimely having founded something that endured. 
The Belgian, Wesel, laid bare the structure of the body, the Dane, 
Stensen, revealed the structure of both the body and the Earth. Each 
began what others are still completing, like the master-builders of 
Europe’s great cathedrals. The story of Vesalius is a commonplace 
of history. In itself simple and direct, it has been tortured by the 
adversary into the tale of a man who was ancillary to, even if not par- 
ticipant in, the revolt against the Faith. The story of Stensen is told 
often enough, but rarely fully, in the English tongue: for it is a story 
of the Recovery. Nevertheless his fame is growing greater in these 
days, when to follow his example as scientist and Christian is both 
wholesome and most apt. 

Niels Stensen was born on Ist November 1638, the son of a Copen- 
hagen goldsmith. He was bred a Lutheran, graduated from his city’s 
University, enlarged anatomy, founded geology, turned Catholic and 
was later priested. On November 12th, 1686, he died a bishop of the 
Catholic Church, beloved by his flock and mourned by those outside 
his fold—anatomicus redemptus redemptor animarum. 

So runs in brief the story of this man. It is recalled more fully in 
a book, Im Rufe der Heiligkeit, (In fama sanctitatis), lately issued from 
his birthplace. Its subtitle states it to be “ Testimonies to the Fama 
Sanctitatts of Niels Stensen, collected by the author.’”’ It has been 
issued in furtherance of a movement for the beatification (Hetligs- 
prechung) and even for the canonization of its hero. The text is pre- 
ceded by part of a letter to the author from the present Pope. In it 
the Holy Father praises Stensen as a man who was at once a true scientist 
and a saver of souls ; a conjunction we all now know to be dear to the 
heart of His Holiness. The book has an introduction and four chapters. 
The introduction contains an extensive summary of Stensen’s life and 
work. The four chapters deal with his reputation for holiness in the 
seventeenth, eighteenth, nineteenth and twentieth centuries. The 
witnesses summoned include such varied types as Leibniz and Sir Bertram 
Windle, Catholic Cardinals and Protestant laymen. The author’s 
presentation is both scholarly and sober. He gives references to the 
several groups that are now engaged in pressing the claim that Stensen 
should receive the honour of an Altar; and he adds an index of some 
300 names, mostly of persons. The German is simple, the type is clear, 
and the book is remarkably free from printer’s errors. Those who are 
interested in Stensen’s cause can, it appears, receive further information 
from either the Niels-Stensen Kommission at Osnabriick, or from the 
author at St. Annae Kirke, Copenhagen S. 

Stensen’s life has been included in Windle’s Twelve Catholic Men 
of Science. Space does not allow of any full discussion of his work 
in these pages ; the testimonies quoted by Father Scherz include details 
not given in the introductory part of his book. No better appraisal 
of the work of Stensen the scientist can be given than the words which 
he takes from Meisen, a Protestant, Danish medical historian: “ He 
was a researcher (Naturforscher) ex professo, whose most notable char- 
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acteristic was a combination of mathematical stringency and creative 
imagination.” This judgement puts Stensen in the same class as Harvey 
and Newton, to name only men of his own century. Meisen’s words 
give us indeed the yardstick for your first-rate scientist. In these 
days (dare one say ?) “ mathematical stringency” means quantitative 
precision only sometimes ; at other times it means the rigour of algebraica] 
logic, especially in the biological field. Creative imagination is something 
the scientist must share with the poet and the philosopher. 

Stensen graduated when he was twenty-two. He had done what 
we should now call a liberal science course—the operative word bei 
liberal. He then went to Holland, where he determined the anatomy 
of the lachrymal and salivary systems, and worked on the structure 
of muscles. He demonstrated that the heart itself was a muscle, an 
achievement that greatly astonished the contemporaries of Harvey, 
Subsequent work in France and Italy placed him in the forefront of 
his fellow-anatomists ; it is noteworthy that his publications were poor 
in page but rich in content. He was the first to show that the central 
nervous system is essentially fibrous in structure, a teaching whose 
full implications are being worked out only to-day. 

The second era of his life began when he was called to Italy in 1666, 
He became a Catholic in the next year, towards its end. His interest 
had already extended from the little realm of men’s bodies to the larger 
realm in which they dwell ; and the fruit of his observations and reflec- 
tions issued in the famous Prodromus which marks the foundation of 
modern geology. He was the first to grasp at once the meaning of 
stratification and the significance of fossils. He was now at the height 
of his scientific fame and was called by the Danish king to the Regius 
Chair of Anatomy at his old University—a remarkable example of 
toleration for that age. He held this post for two years (1672-74), 
during which he published a series of explicitly apologetic writings 
that brought about many conversions. These writings mark, as it 
were, the steps by which he went up to the Altar of God, from the pro- 
fession of humane things to the profession of divine: for in 1675 he 
was ordained priest in Florence. 

His third and last era had now begun. It endured eleven years and 
ended with his death, a death preceded by a short and painful illness, 
probably a peritonitis. During this period he worked successively 
in Hannover, in Miinster and in Hamburg. Consecrated Bishop in 
1677, he was renowned for the apostolic simplicity and charity of his 
life, a fact acknowledged as much by those who regretted his conversion 
as by those who applauded it. It is, naturally, upon this part of Stensen’s 
life that the assertion of his fama sanctitatis is now being based. The 
contemporary witness is given in thirteen pages of Father Scherz’s 
book ; his remaining pages are intended to show that this witness has 
favourably impressed a diverse and increasing number of critics as 
the centuries have gone by. To comment upon the worth of this testi- 
mony is the business of a churchman, not of a scientist. But an anato- 
mist who is himself acquainted with two anatomical converts to the 
Faith may reasonably put forward his own opinion upon the lesson of 
Stensen’s life. 
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The lesson is simple. Niels Stensen was a man who sought not only 
truth but also order. He had a sense of Zusammenheit—the togetherness, 
or universality, of things. In this respect we should reckon him amongst 
the last of the mediaevals rather than amongst the last men of the Ren- 
aissance ; this character, I assert, he shares with Harvey. The current 
of his time was set towards that sceptical deism which gave so much 
concern to the devout Protestants of Williamite England, and which 
found its continental expression in folk like Leibniz and Spinoza, whom 
Stensen knew and with whom he contended. Stensen did not drift 
down that stream as if he were dead wood. He swam instead against 
it, for he was spiritually very live. That progress lost him no ,respect 
but rather won him affection. His was an age more like our own than 
the following century of the Enlightenment. Then, as now, civil war 
in the West had weakened our defence against the East. Then, as 
now, man’s perception of the mechanical in Nature had dimmed his 
vision of the distinction between analogy and identity of cause. Analysis, 
thé anatomy of quantity, was young ; and it took more than its rightful 
place in the household of learning. The fire of the wits had already 
begun to reduce the tree of philosophy to a mere stump of epistemology, 
and the estate of knowledge was breaking up into the gardens of the 
sciences, those same gardens that Voltaire later advised his fellows 
to cultivate in preference to larger enterprises. The general was being 
wholly replaced by the particular: it was remarkable about Stensen 
that he proceeded from the particular to the general, and from the 
glands to God. 

It is difficult to think of any counterpart of Stensen in the learned 
world, past or present ; to think, that is, of any other who not only 
accepted the Faith after due consideration but was also eminent in 
both the secular and ecclesiastic realms. Newman, perhaps, comes 
nearest. Now Dr. Tierney has lately’ written upon Newman’s doctrine 
of university education, and has singled out the notion of the unity 
and hierarchy of knowledge as fundamental in it. The most striking 
example of the grasp and practice of that notion is provided by the 
natural scientist, Stensen. Is not that a fact worth thinking about 
by those now busied in adjusting University curricula to meet the crises 
of our own time ? 


M. A. MAcCOoNAILL 


AposTEL Unp ZEuGE Curist1.—Auslegung des Philipperbriefes. By 
Erik Peterson in the series LEBEN Aus DEM Wort. Third 
Edition. Herder, Freiburg im Breisgau, 1952. Pp. 45. 


The present little work is a popular comment: , on St. Paul’s Epistle 
to the Philippians. Since it forms part of a series designed for the 
ordinary reader, the usual introductory section devoted to the question 
of purpose and date is omitted. For the same reason no special atten- 
tion is paid to the important passage (2: 5-11) where St. Paul treats 
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of the divinity of Christ, nor is there any discussion of the extravagant 
views which non-Catholics have deduced from 2:7 and which have 
come to be known as the “ Kenotic Theories.” 

In a short preface the author states that his purpose rather is to point 
out how the epistle illustrates the fact that from the very beginning 
the Catholic Church encouraged the cult of her saints and martyrs, 
(cf. 1:7, 29: 2: 17-18, 29: 3: 10-11). Protestants in Germany and 
elsewhere have rejected the idea that saints and martyrs deserve any 
special honour, and assert that our Catholic practice is something which 
was introduced in later ages. Rather than admit its origin in the early 
Church, some even go so far as to advance the hypothesis that the idea 
of sharing in the sufferings of Christ had a Jewish origin. 

A study of the Pauline epistles, including that addressed to the Philip- 
pians, puts it beyond question that all such Protestant hypotheses 
have no foundation in fact, and that from the earliest days of the Christian 
Church the traditional Catholic view is the one which has always been 
current. The author points out that according to the idea of St. Paul, 
to preach the Gospel of Christ and to bear witness to it, by martyrdom 
even, if necessary, are by God’s grace of equal value in attaining the 
Kingdom of Heaven. To give the ordinary reader a clearer view of 
this aspect of Pauline thought is the main purpose of this short com- 
mentary. 

J. O'CONNELL 


THE NEw TESTAMENT AGAINST ITS ENVIRONMENT. By Floyd V. 
Filson, SCM Press Ltd., London. Pp. 104. Price 6/-. 


“‘ How far does the New Testament present a content which is distinct 
and different from non-Christian religious life and writings of New 
Testament times?” (p. 7). This is the question which the author 
sets out to answer in the stimulating lectures embodied in this work. 
The problem has been the subject of countless investigations in the 
last hundred years ; the study of the Jewish and Hellenistic environ- 
ment in which Christianity had its beginnings has yielded a vast body 
of literature in which all manner of real or apparent analogies and points 
of contact between the New Testament and the thought and practice 
of the Judeo-Hellenistic world have been minutely explored. The 
case has frequently been made that these researches show that the 
originality and distinctive character of Christianity can no longer be 
maintained, and that the history of Christian origins is one of dependence 
and development from prevalent conditions at the beginning of the 
Christian era. 

In the three chapters of the work under review we have a strong and 
ably presented challenge to that interpretation of the facts. Under 
the titles The God and Father of Our Lord Jesus Christ, The Fullness 
of Time and Led by the Spirit the author considers the teaching of the 
New Testament on God, history and the life of the people of God, and 
compares it with what is known of contemporary Jewish and pagan 
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tenets. It is argued convincingly that the facile assumption of borrow- 
ing and dependence is not an adequate explanation of the evidence. 
More than once we are reminded that the New Testament represented 
a challenge, and that the ancient world did not look upon Christianity 
as a simple, natural development from the life and thought of the time. 
ev oat they sensed the fact that the Gospel was a different thing from 
the religious messages that they had known. The Jews and later the 
Judaizers saw that it was breaking the limits of current Judaism. When 
attempts did begin to appropriate the new faith in the interests of some 
Gentile movement, as in Gnosticism, the Christians had the sound 
instinct to reject the danger.” The point is well worth stressing, as 
it is frequently overlooked in discussions on the origin of Christianity, 
despite the fact that St. Paul focuses attention on it when he says: 
“We preach Christ crucified, a scandal to the Jews and a folly to the 
Gentiles.” 

Within the limited field to which he has confined the discussion, the 
author has undoubtedly rendered valuable service in clarifying the 
vital issues and bringing relevant evidence to bear on them. Exception 
can be taken to individual statements or comments here and there 
throughout the work but, on the whole, it is marked by sound judgment 
and wide knowledge of the subject, and can be recommended as a use- 
ful introduction to the problems connected with the beginnings of 
Christianity. 

Joun A. O’FLYNN 


Tue Letrers oF St. BERNARD OF CLAIRVAUX. Newly translated by 
Bruno Scott James. London, Burns and Oates, 1953. Pp 
xx + 530. Price 42/-. 


The Church has celebrated in 1953 the eighth centenary of the death 
of St. Bernard of Clairvaux. Pius XII has deemed the occasion worthy 
of a special encyclical to recall the extraordinary merits of “‘ The Mell- 
ifluous Doctor” and to remind the world of to-day that Bernard’s 
virtues and example are still worthy of the closest consideration. In 
the present admirable new translation and edition of his letters, the 
English reader has placed before him sufficient material to enable him 
to study for himself the doctrine and character of the saint to which 
the Pope directs attention. 

The volume under review contains 469 letters known to have come 
from Bernard’s pen but the editor adds (p. xvii) that ‘‘ there can be 
no doubt that we are still far from possessing all the letters which he 
wrote.” His correspondents were very varied. They included Popes 
and Kings, Cardinals and Counts, bishops and abbots, monks and nuns, 
as well as ordinary people all over Europe. In addition to their impor- 
tance as historical documents, these letters give us an insight into the 
hidden power which was the source of Bernard’s greatness—his burning 
zeal to promote the glory of God and to defend the Church against 
attack from whatever quarter it might come. 
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Bernard was fully recognized in his own day as a contemplative and 
a mystic, but he was also very much a man of action. Actually he 
founded 163 monasteries in different parts of Europe. ‘ Nothing,” 
he wrote to the Chancellor of the Holy See (letter 21), “ that concerns 
the glory of God is a matter of indifference to me.” The fearlessness 
of his opposition to men like King Louis of France may be gathered 
from passages like the following (letter 297) : ‘‘ We the sons of the Church 
cannot overlook the injuries, contempt and ignominy to which you 
have subjected our mother...... Certainly we shall make a stand 
and, if necessary, fight even to the death for our mother with the weapons 
that are permitted to us, that is with prayers and lamentations to God, 
not with shields and swords.” 

At the same time he was firmly convinced that “faith is a matter 
of persuasion and not of compulsion.’’ This attitude, no doubt, prompted 
the strong but very interesting letter (no. 393) which he wrote to Henry, 
Archbishop of Maintz, about a certain monk who started the Second 
Crusade in the Rhineland in 1146 by preaching against the Jews. The 
anti-Semitic views of this zealot he labelled as ‘‘ a foul heresy, a sacri- 
legious prostitution ‘ pregnant with malice that has conceived only 
spite and given birth only to shame’!’’ Bernard was a master of 
such invective when the occasion arose, and the interested reader will 
find further examples in the letters numbered 339 and 355. 

Letter 107, addressed to Henry Murdac, Abbot of Fountains Abbey 
and later Archbishop of York, contains an interesting passage from the 
literary point of view. ‘‘ Believe me who have experience, you will 
find much more while labouring in the woods than you ever will amongst 
books. Woods and stones will teach you what you can never hear 
from any master.’’ This quotation must have been repeated so often 
by English Cistercians that it became proverbial and at last found its 
way into Shakespeare’s As You Like Jt (Act II, i). 

Four of Bernard’s letters included in the present collection are of 
special interest to Irish readers. The first three are addressed to St. 
Malachy (1095-1148) concerning the introduction of the Cistercians 
into Ireland and the founding of Mellifont Abbey. As part of his efforts 
to bring the Irish Church into line with the reforms of Gregory VII 
and his successors, Malachy with a number of companions set out for 
Rome in 1138 or 1139 to obtain pallia for the archbishops of Armagh 
and Cashel. Pope Innocent II received him but refused his request 
until such time as a national synod should give formal assent to his 
demand. In the course of this journey to and from Rome, Malachy 
paid two visits to Bernard at Clairvaux. So great was the friendship 
which sprang up between the two saints that soon after the Irishman’s 
death Bernard, from information supplied by the Irish Cistercians, 
wrote a life of Malachy which is still extant. 

With a view to introducing into Ireland the Order which had become 
so famous through the name of Clairvaux, Malachy left four of his com- 
panions there in 1140 (Lawlor’s edition of Bernard’s ‘‘Life of St. 
Malachy,” § 39) to be trained as Cistercians, and some in other French 
houses (ib., § 35), and sent out still others after his return home (ib., 
§ 39). When these Irish aspirants had been sufficiently trained, one 
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of them named Christian (O Conairce or Condoirche), whose birthplace 
has not been exactly determined, was appointed in 1142 as superior 
and, in the words of Bernard (ib., § 39), “ we sent them out, adding 
from our own a sufficient number for an abbey.” In the meantime, 
Malachy had received a letter (no. 383) from Bernard with instructions 
“to look for and prepare a site similar to what you have seen here.” 
The site chosen was what later came to be known as Mellifont. 

But it would seem that at first things did not run smoothly for Christian 
and his new community. The fact that the new abbot had to be sent 
back to France for further instruction is evident from letter 385, § 3. 
It appears that the Clairvaux monks who were sent over with the Irish 
group also went home at this time and, as the section of the letter re- 
ferred to implies, intimated their desire not to be asked to return again 
to Mellifont. 

But in due course, after further training, Bernard sent back as superior 
to Mellifont his ‘‘ very dear son Christian ”’ (no. 385, § 3), together with 
one Robert to assist him in the work of building and organization. 
St. Malachy, as Innocent II had suggested, held a synod in 1148 at 
Inispatrick, an island opposite Skerries, Co. Dublin. This synod de- 
manded the fallia in due form, and Malachy again set out for Rome 
toobtain them. But on his way out he died at Clairvaux on 2 November 
1148 and was buried there. Letter 386 is addressed by Bernard to 
the brethren in Ireland on the passing of Malachy. About two years 
later (c. 1150) Christian of Mellifont was appointed bishop of Lismore 
by his former Cistercian associate Pope Eugene III (1145-53). The 
national Synod of Kells was convened in 1152 by the Papal Legate, 
Cardinal John Paparo, a man, says Bernard (letter 355), “of whose 
praises the Church is full.” At that synod the diocesan reorganization 
of Ireland, with four archbishoprics, was agreed upon, and the scheme 
then approved has remained substantially unchanged to the present 
day. 

Bishop Christian was present at the consecration of the abbey church 
at Mellifont in 1157. He resigned his See some time previous to 1179 
and retired into the Cistercian Abbey of Abbeydorney, Co. Kerry (fd. 
in 1154) where, according to the Annals of Lough Cé, he died in 1186. 
He was such an outstanding figure in twelfth century Ireland that many 
were inclined to regard him as a saint, and so we find him included by 
Colgan in his Acta Sanctorum under the date of 18 March. 

Both the editor and the publishers are to be congratulated on the 
appearance of this fine edition of St. Bernard’s letters on the occasion 
of the eighth centenary of his death. 

J. O'CONNELL 


L’IMMACULEE CONCEPTION DANS L’EcRITURE SAINTE ET DANS LA 
TRADITION ORIENTALE. By P. Martin Jugie, A.A. Romae, 
Academia Mariana, Via Merulana, 124. 


For nearly half a century Pére Jugie has been interested in the doctrine 
of the Immaculate Conception in the tradition of the Eastern churches, 
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and articles on the subject from his pen have appeared in the periodicals 
at regular intervals. In 1922 he contributed to the Dictionnaire de 
Théologie Catholique an article of eighty five columns on the Immaculate 
Conception in the Greek Church and in the Nestorian and Monophysite 
Churches which was the first attempt at a critical and detailed history 
of Oriental tradition. That article was itself a summary of a longer 
work already prepared, which for various reasons he was unable to pub- 
lish. The intervening years have seen no weakening of Pére Jugie’s 
interest in the study of Mariology and the value of his work, as we now 
have it, is further enhanced by the addition of new testimonies from 
documents made available only since that time—many of them edited 
and published by Pére Jugie himself. The present work is the fruit 
of a life-time’s study by a universally recognized expert on oriental 
theology in general and oriental Mariology in particular. It is one which 
no student of either of these subjects can afford to neglect. 

Following a discussion of some preliminary questions—including a 
stimulating treatment of the nature of original sin—the first part of the 
book deals with the Immaculate Conception in Sacred Scripture and in 
Oriental tradition during the Patristic period. The author reviews the 
history of the Scripture argument and its present position. He then 
addresses himself to the question, whether independently of Patristic 
interpretation and logical deduction there are any passages of Scripture 
which taken strictly on the exegetical level give support to the idea of 
the original sanctity of our Blessed Lady, or point to her exemption from 
original sin. He ventures to think that the last word has not been said 
on the Scripture argument and puts forward some new views and sugges- 
tions for the consideration of exegetes and theologians. 

No examination of the teaching of the Greek Fathers on the Immaculate 
Conception can hope to get very far without some attempt at a clarifica- 
tion of their views on original sin. If it was true, as some writers main- 
tained, that they knew nothing of original sin or at most had only very 
vague ideas concerning it, they could not have had anything very definite 
to say about Our Lady’s Immaculate Conception. There is, however, 
abundant evidence that the orientals not merely believed in original 
sin and spoke about it much more frequently than is commonly supposed, 
but had clear enough ideas concerning its nature. According to Pére 
Jugie they saw in it a complex thing, a privation, due to Adam’s sin 
of the various gifts which made up the state of original justice. As a 
consequence, he points out, not merely those texts which speak of the 
Mother of God as enjoying at all times the grace and friendship of God, 
but also those which positively deny to her any concupiscence or the 
corruption of the tomb or slavery to the devil, amount to saying that 
she was exempt from original sin. It is true that the Greek approach 
to the Immaculate Conception differed from that of the Western Fathers 
and indeed from the general tradition of Western theology down to the 
present day. Instead of asking, as we do, was Our Lady conceived 
without original sin, they were inclined to ask was she sanctified even in 
her mother’s womb, was she at all times holy and pleasing to God, al- 
ways in the possession of divine grace. They expressed the doctrine more 
from the positive aspect of her perpetual sanctity than from the more 
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negative one of her exemption from original sin. What they have to 
say must be interpreted in the light of that fundamentally different 
approach. It must be admitted too that up to the fifth century we have 
little enough evidence of any kind, but with the development of Mariology 
which followed the definition of Ephesus we find the steady stream of 
oriental tradition constantly emphasizing the sanctity and holiness of the 
Mother of God. 

Western theologians have, not inexcusably, been rather unfamiliar 
with the teaching of the Eastern Church on the Immaculate Conception. 
It must be said, however, that in developing the argument from tradition 
they did not always make the best use of the material at their disposal. 
In particular the evidence from the Eastern liturgies was not always 
analysed in the true critical spirit. Too much was sometimes made of 
thie fact of the celebration of a feast of the Conception of the Blessed 
V rgin and conclusions derived from it which were not justified. There 
were errors of method which did a good deal to discredit the proof which 
Catholic apologists for the doctrine tried to derive from the monuments of 
Greek tradition. On the historical side, Mariology has made ‘consider- 
able progress in recent years, and no better example of the success to be 
achieved by more scientific methods could be found than Pére jugie’s 
present work. 

This careful and critical survey of Oriental teaching throws new light 
on the strength and weakness of the tradition that has been handed 
down in the Eastern Church regarding the Immaculate Conception of 
our Blessed Lady. That tradition was in peaceful and unquestioned 
possession up to the end of the fifteenth century. Its steady develop- 
ment was not impeded by any controversies,. We find no counterpart 
to the debates which divided Western theologians from the eleventh 
century onwards. It is indeed a tragedy that the modern Greeks, who 
are the natural heirs of that tradition, should themselves have so com- 
pletely abandoned it. In refusing to accept the Immaculate Conception 
they are neglecting a belief that was clearly a part of their own doctrinal 
heritage even in the days before the great separation of East and West. 

Pére Jugie‘s survey of an extensive and little-known territory has placed 
all students of Oriental theology and of Mariology under a lasting debt. 
In method it is a model of how such an investigation should be under- 
taken and carried through. The simplicity and lucidity of the language 
makes it easy reading. It is a work of great importance to the theologian 
and to the apologist. The old charge that the Immaculate Conception 
is a new doctrine unknown in the ancient church dies hard, but the an- 
swer to it will be all the more effective by reason of Pére Jugie’s labours. 


GERARD MITCHELL 


StupIA MarRIANA VII. First Franciscan National Marian Congress in 
acclamation of the Dogma of the Assumption, October 8—11, 
1950. Burlington, Wisconsin, 1952. 


The present volume contains the papers read at the Marian Congress 
organized by the American Franciscans in acclamation of the papal 
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definition of Our Lady’s Assumption. The congress was held in October 
1950 and before the actual definition. The papers, however, were pre- 
pared in the full knowledge that all doubts and hesitations concerning 
the doctrine were at an end and that a solemn definition was on the way, 
Father Ralph Ohlmann, O.F.M., in a paper on the Assumptionist Move- 
ment and Franciscan Marian Congresses, reviews briefly the history of 
the Assumptionist Movement during the last hundred years with special 
reference to the part played in it by the Franciscan Marian Congresses, 
Two further papers from the first session are devoted to the problems of 
the death or immortality of Our Blessed Lady, a question which figured 
prominently in some recent discussions of her Assumption. Father 
Antonine De Guglielmo, O.F.M. examines the teaching of Scripture on 
the universality of death and tries to find if there is anything to indicate 
that Mary was exempt from the general law. Father Ignatius Brady, 
O.F.M., in an interesting paper, deals with the teaching of the medieval 
theologians on the relation between sin and death. Did her exemption 
from sin entitle Our Lady to exemption from death? The discussion 
inevitably involves some treatment of their teaching on the nature of 
original justice and of original sin. His conclusion is that these medieval 
theologians, if they had addressed themselves to the question, would have 
held that Mary was mortal and that she did actually die, though her 
glorious assumption in body and soul into heaven followed almost im- 
mediately. From the second session there are two papers dealing with 
the cult of our Blessed Lady in the United States. The papers read in 
the third session went beyond a consideration of the Assumption to more 
general questions of Mariology. The contribution of Father Noel 
Moholy, O.F.M., “ St. Irenaeus: Father of Mariology,” as it appears in 
the present volume, is on a more ambitious scale than we usually find in 
papers read at congresses. It is a careful and very fully documented 
survey of the Mariology of St. Irenaeus. The other two papers read in 
the session deal with the Marian teaching of two Franciscan saints who 
made notable contributions to the development of Mariology, St. Anthony 
of Padua and St. Lawrence of Brindisi. There are two papers from the 
fourth session. Father Eric May, O.F.M. Cap. discusses the Assumption 
in the exegetical works of Franciscans. His general conclusion is that 
“although there is no ‘Assumptionist Tradition ’ as such to be found in the 
strictly exegetical works of Franciscans, these works and the friars them- 
selves, played a not-insignificant part in the development of interest in 
Mary’s glorious Assumption.”” The present volume is itself a proof of 
the significance of the Franciscan contribution to the cause of Our Lady’s 
Assumption. 

GERARD MITCHELL 


PuILosopHiA Morais. By Irenaeus Gonzales Moral, S.I. Tertia 
editio penitus refecta. Bibliotheca Comillensis. Editorialis Sal 
Terrae, Santander. 1952. Pp. 670. 


This is a very full exposition of Moral Philosophy along traditional 
lines. An unusually complete Index Citationum helps us to define the 
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author’s background and approach: Fr. Cathrein, S.J. has been cited 
more than seventy times, next comes Suarez who has been referred to a 
little more often than St. Thomas, after that we have Balmes, Billuart, 
Lugo and (rather surprisingly) Leclercq. There is no reference to the 
major works of Dom. Odon Lottin, and this is a grave omission in a book 
that aims at being comprehensive. In general Fr. Moral seems to have 
a good knowledge of Suarez and authors of Suarezian inspiration ; he is 
jess competent in dealing with Thomism, and he shows little acquaintance 
with the other great scholastics. He has little or no knowledge of the 
Greeks or of non-scholastic authors. As regards contemporary writers 
he draws mainly on books and articles written in Latin or Spanish, has 
an imperfect knowledge of French contributions and hardly any know- 
ledge of writers in other languages. Within these limits the book is a 
clear and comprehensive statement of Scholastic Moral Philosophy. 

As regards presentation the book is a masterpiece of order and dis- 
crimination ; there are four Index tables as well as two bibliographical 
lists, so that the student is given every help towards assimilating the 
matter of the course. Indeed from a certain point of view it might be 
said that Fr. Moral has been too much impressed by the need for sim- 
plification. There is hardly a page which does not fall into ten divisions 
or more ; every question is deftly solved and packed away into its own 
little compartment. The student of moral philosophy who has assim- 
ilated the course perfectly is no longer a student of moral philosophy ; 
he knows all there is to know. He may refer back to his textbook if his 
memory fails him in the same way as a man who has learned to work a 
machine may sometimes refer back to the manual of instructions. But 
he is no longer a moral philosopher, a lover of moral wisdom ; his horizons 
are closed all around. He will not strive to increase the light he has 
received by reading St. Augustine or St. Thomas or St. Bonaventure. 
Why should he, seeing that his textbook has left no question to answer, 
no concept which challenges further understanding? And yet, if he 
did read St. Thomas he would find phrases which reveal worlds beyond 
the horizon of the present manual: peccatum pertinet ad defectum liber- 
tatis—bonum honestum dicitur secundum spiritualem pulchritudinem— 
bonitas nostra est quaedam participatio divinae bonitatis—homo creatus est 
ad complementum universi. The first duty of the textbook and the 
teacher is to give the student a clear and firm grasp of principles, but this 
should not close the mind to further study, but should rather lead on to 
a reading of the Christian masters of philosophy. 

Since Fr. Moral follows the Suarezian tradition rather closely there is 
little that is new or personal in the doctrinal content of the book under 
review. On the nature of Beatitude he accepts the Suarezian compromise 
that Beatitude formally consists simul in perfecto amore et in perfecta 
cognitione, but he does not explain how, in the context of a real distinc- 
tion between intellect and will, what is formally a single act can be said 
to belong equally to both. The very important and difficult problem of 
the extent of the knowledge of God involved in natural Beatitude is 
dealt with rather briefly, and the author’s own answer is given in a phrase 
which is several times repeated but is neither developed nor explained : 
cognitio abstractiva Dei (pp. 83, 84). This formula is not without diffi- 
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culty if we take and compare with it certain other assertions of the author: 
1. Intuitive knowledge is much higher than abstract knowledge— 
longe est superior abstractiva (p. 83). 2. Beatitudo requirit plenam 
satiationem tendentiarum rationalium qua talium. 3. God is man’s 
Last End because God alone satisfies man’s tendencies (p. 73). It is 
hard to see how these statements can be held together with the state. 
ment that man’s Last End consists in an abstractive knowledge of God, 
And yet it is because the general thesis that involves these statements 
is regarded as clearly and finally proved that all other moral systems from 
that of Plato to that of Schopenhauer are dismissed as inadequate 
(pp. 69, 70). 

In a preface Fr. Moral states that one of the ways in which he hopes to 
supplement Cathrein is by considering more fully the theories of adver- 
saries. It is always a matter of difficulty to determine how far an ex- 
position of Scholastic philosophy should take account of other theories, 
but it can be taken as a principle that where one is considering a par- 
ticular philosopher (and not merely a point of view) one should begin by 
understanding what exactly the philosopher has said. That this prin- 
ciple has but a slight influence on Fr. Moral is clear from his treatment of 
Kant. A point of criticism such as “ cum voluntas sit essentialiter muta- 
bilis, nequit ferre legem immutabilem”’ is possible only for one who has 
not grasped the Kantian conception of the practical reason as legislative. 
The proper refutation of Kant’s system is by way of a careful and sym- 
pathetic analysis of it which will bring to light inevitably certain grave 
limitations and ambiguities . Fr. Moral’s grasp of the other systems which 
he criticizes appears to be no more profound than his grasp of Kantian- 
ism. His summary of the systems of Plato and Aristotle derives from 
a Spanish historian named Klimke. It is clear either that Klimke mis- 
reads Plato or that Fr. Moral misreads Klimke. (Cf. p. 49: Quae de 
individuis dicit Plato ad societatem applicat: a very slight acquaintance 
with the Republic would cause this statement to be changed to: quae de 
societate dicit Plato ad individuum applicat). Similarly and less excus- 
ably the Aristotelian ethic is misunderstood, being compressed into a 
few neat and commonplace formulae which do not express even in the 
smallest way the marvellous riches of the treasury on which St. Thomas 
drew. The extent of the author’s acquaintance with the text of Aristotle 
is revealed in references such as: in 4.Metaph., c. 20, where it is clear that 
what the author has before him is neither the Greek text nor a modern 
version but St. Thomas’ Commentary on the text. 

Fr. Moral is at his best in the section on Special Ethics ; his approach 
is perhaps more suited to the treatment of special questions. There is 
no attempt at profound analysis but every question of practical impor- 
tance receives attention. It is perhaps worth noting that Fr. Moral 
condemns professional boxing as gravely sinful (p. 310), and regards the 
“human torpedo”’ as only indirectly suicidal and therefore in certain 
circumstances licit (p. 308). A footnote on hunger strike on p. 309 will 
be of interest to Irish readers: Multum de hac re scriptum fuit maxime 
occasione ieiunit mortifert magistratus municipalis civitatis Cork in Ir- 
landa .... Theologi anglici illum casum damnabunt utpote suicidium 
directum, e contra theologi Irlandiae generatim illum defendebant ut casum 
suicidit indtrectt. 


D. O’ DONOGHUE 
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